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.“The Bread Is Ready!” 


SINCERELY hope that 
the bread and pastry bak- 
ers in Holland will not 
criticize me too severely, 

‘ in case this article regard- 
ing old Dutch bakeries comes to their at- 
tention. For let it be known that the 
pastry and bread bakers in Holland are 
about as friendly toward one another as 
a cannibal toward a missionary. The 
pastry baker in Holland does not take 
kindly to the fact that his brother bread 
baker very often undertakes the manu- 
facture of fancy pastry, sweetmeats and 
other goods, without the slightest com- 
punction. However, as this article aims 
only to give a short review of things con- 
nected with baking in general in old- 
time Holland, I consider myself justified 
in treating both branches of the indus- 
try at the same time. 

Things were quite different in the old- 
en days, when the trade guilds were in 
flower, There were bread, pastry and 
cake bakers’ guilds then, and each branch 
Was strictly limited to the functions sig- 
nified by its name. Cake and candy 
makers were looked upon by bread bak- 
ers as outlaws; they were not to be 
found in the bakers’ guilds, but in the 
company of grocers and notion sellers. 

There was rigid supervision in those 
days over the weight and composition of 
bread, Clais Grijpenhuys, of The Hague, 
who in the year 1440 baked his bread 
too light, and who resisted when the 

ailiff and justice of The Hague came to 

nifiscate his bread, was sentenced to 

\° year in exile, a fine of forty guilders 

which fine at that time was as heavy 

; one of a thousand today), and vas 

iged to make three pilgrimages, one 

{ which was to Rome. 

The not very flattering cartoon of 
M. Pool signifies that the baker, whom 
he called “this villainous monkey,” did not 
cheat his fellow-citizens seldom. In most 
cities an attempt was made to stop this 
evil by requiring the baker to put his 
mark on every loaf. This mark had to 
be entered in the city’s register. Viola- 
tors of the ordinance were subjected to 
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a heavy fine, and were sometimes com- 
pelled to suspend operations, The law, 
however, could not be strictly enforced. 

The bakers’ guild is very ancient. The 
oldest law in connection with it, dating 
to the thirteenth century, when Veere 
ruled, is ds follows: “Soe wie die sijn 
oven niet verwaert als den scoutate ende 
schepenen redelijck sal duncken, hijsal 
den heere boeten 1 pondt, omdat hij die 
Veere vreest,” which means that “He 
who does not take care of his oven, as 
prescribed by the sheriff and aldermen, 
shall be fined one pound, so that he will 
learn to obey Veere.” 

The ancient bakery necessarily dif- 
fered greatly from the plants of today, 
in which electricity, in most cases, is the 
motive power. The master baker, and 
in many instance his mate as well, was 
a busy individual. The dough was mixed 
with a wooden pole, covered up and al- 
lowed to stand from five to six hours, 
and finally kneaded with bare feet, on 
account of the toughness of the dough. 
Not for hygiene, but rather for con- 
venience, the baker wore slippers when 
otherwise engaged. About a year ago, 
while in Paris, I saw two bakers crossing 
the Rue de la Bruyere, wearing that very 
kind of foot gear, and I wondered if 
they were about to mix their dough in 
the old Holland way. 

When the dough was ready, the loaves 
were formed, mostly round in shape. 
Sometimes, however, the baker’s artistic 
ideas moved him to shape his bread in a 
more fanciful manner, like that of the 
baker Oostwaard, as shown in_ the 
etching by Jan Steen, herewith repro- 
duced. Then there were wheat loaves, 
round German buns, fine buns, raisin 
buns, fine French bread, cakes, “stuiten,” 
maidens, praetzels and rusks. All these 
various kinds were made from wheat 
flour. Rye loaves usually were oblong 
in shape, weighing from five and one 
half to eleven pounds. For these and for 
ship biscuits a very fine milled, unbolted 
rye flour was used. 

Baking was done in a large brick oven, 
very narrow and low, but still wide 
enough to enable the Spanish soldiers, 
during their régime of horror in The 
Netherlands, to burn alive the baker 
Augustijn, of Beverwijk. 

‘The most suitable wood for heating the 


oven was beech. Many bakers preferred , 


faggots, but these’ produced too ‘much 
ash, which prevented even heating. In 
spite of this trouble, some bakers, how- 
ever, used straw, hay, shavings, sawdust 
and turf for fuel. 

The manner of testing oven tempera- 
tures was very primitive. A long stick 
was rubbed against the’ ceiling or ‘walls, 
and if sparks appeared, the heat was 
considered right. All fire was ‘then re- 
moved and the oven temporarily closed. 
Finally the dough was “shot” into the 
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oven. This was a very difficult task and 
required much experience. Large loaves 
had to be on the sides and end, and 
smaller goods in front and center. It 
was necessary to seal the oven hermetical- 
ly with a copper or iron lid, the rim of 
which was covered with clay. The time 
required for baking was two and one 
half hours for rye bread and four hours 
for other bread. 

There were several ways of increasing 
nutrition, such as mixing bran water with 
the dough. To make the dough rise, the 
baker used yeast, sour dough and whites 
of eggs. 

When the baking was done, the bread 
was arranged on long tables in the bak- 
ery, or displayed in the windows. The 
baker, or his mate, then blew a horn, 
ordinarily a ramshorn, in front of his 
shop, to announce to the good women in 
the vicinity that his product was for sale. 

The old master baker, Borg, in the 
Saint Luciénsteeg in Amsterdam, who 
for more than fifty years has followed 
his trade, has revealed to me several trade 
secrets concerning fancy pastries. “Heil- 
igmaker,” “speculaas,” “Knapcake” and 
“amulettes” were among the old varieties 
of delicacies. “Heiligmaker” is a word 
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derived from “hijlikmaker,” which means 
marriage broker. A suitor used to send 
these cakes to the girl of his choice, 
thereby signifying a proposal. They 
were large and square, sweetened with 
citron and almonds, and came from the 
oven very thick. Small irons, in the shape 
of old-fashioned rulers, were used to 
press them down. A cross was cut in 
them so that they might be broken with 
greater ease. This symbol, of course, 
also had a-religious significance. 

Next in popularity to the “heiligmaker” 
came the “amulette,” which was oval in 
shape. In it three pieces of citron were 
inserted. This may have been symbolic 
of the Holy Trinity. Fifty years ago 
such cakes were regularly distributed 
among the inmates of St. Bernardus 
Asylum, a Roman Catholic home for the 
aged, in the Rokin, in Amsterdam. 
Saint Rochus was honored by having the 
“Rochus cookies” named after him. 
These were round and hard, and were 
considered a sure cure for rabies. 

“Medicinal cake” was much in vogue. 
The old-fashioned “Knapkoek,” a sort of 
brittle ginger cake, was not only used as 
a delicacy, but as a laxative. The dough 
was rolled thin and mixed with powdered 
Italian soap. Strict health ordinances 
finally caused its disappearance. 

(Continued on page 388.) 


The Baker Oostwaard With His Wife and Son 
From an etching by Jan Steen 
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FEDERATION MEETING REPORTS 


The following reports were presented 
at the annual meeting of directors, dele- 
gates and members of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, held in Chicago on 
Friday, April 21: 


Secretary’s Report 

The following report covers activities 
since the report to the semiannual meet- 
ing of directors and delegates in Octo- 
ber, 1921, 
MILLERS’ EMERGENCY DEFENSE 

It will be recalled that at the semi- 
annual meeting in October, President 
Goetzmann submitted his resignation as 
chairman of the Millers’ Emergency De- 
fense Committee and suggested that 
your secretary succeed him as chairman. 
The meeting of directors and delegates 
accepted his resignation and went on rec- 
ord as approving his suggestion as to his 
successor. This was later concurred in 
by members of the Millers’ Emergency 
Defense Committee, to whom the subject 
was submitted by President Goetzmann 


COMMITTEE 


by mail. 

Since that time your secretary has 
acted in the capacity of chairman of the 
Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee, 
but as the activities of that committee 
were merged with regular Federation 
work, no attempt will be made to sepa- 
rate these activities. A financial state- 
ment showing receipts and expenditures 
of the Millers’ Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee fund will be found elsewhere in 
this report. 


CONFERENCES WITH SHIPPING BOARD 
OFFICIALS 

As there had been much dissatisfaction 
regarding service rendered by operators 
of Shipping Board ships, and also as to 
carelessness in handling flour, and diffi- 
culty in collecting claims, your secretary, 
accompanied by F. H. Price, export 
agent, conferred with Messrs. Love and 
Keene, of the United States Shipping 
Board, at Washington on Oct. 25, 1921. 
Various causes for complaint were dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Love assured us that 
he would give his personal attention to 
measures that would prevent a repeti- 
tion of the conditions complained of. 

At this conference there was submit- 
ted to Mr. Love a copy of the resolution 
adopted at the semiannual meeting in 
October, with reference to oil taint on 
flour, and it was impressed upon him 
that millers would hold the ship opera- 
tors fully responsible for all damage of 
this character. 

There was also submitted to Mr. Love 
at this time a set of proposed rules for 
ocean carriers, which had been prepared 
by Mr. Price. These embodied rules that 
have been commonly observed by regular 
liners for many years, although they had 
not before been codified. As they were 
presented to Mr. Love each rule was 
analyzed. After giving the subject care- 
ful consideration, Mr. Love, on behalf of 
the Shipping Board, advised the Federa- 
tion office that the Shipping Board would 
adopt the proposed rules for ocean car- 
riers, and would pledge itself that all 
operators of Shipping Board ships would 
be furnished copies, with instructions to 
operate according to these rules. 

A report to the members of the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense Committee cov- 
ering these subjects was mailed on Nov. 
10, 1921; copies were also given to the 
milling journals and published by them. 
Later we sent copies of the proposed 


rules to operators of all steamship lines 
with a request that they be adopted; in a 
number of cases this request was com- 
plied with, but in others no reply was 
received. 


OCEAN RATES ON WHEAT AND FLOUR 


About the middle of November, 1921, 
reports were received that the operators 
of foreign owned steamship lines had in- 
formed the North Atlantic Steamship 
Conference that they would no longer be 
bound by the established differential for 
flour of 5c per 100 lbs over the wheat 


rate. We at once got in communication 
with Mr. Love, of the Shipping Board, 
and upon receiving definite information 
regarding this matter submitted it to 
members of the Millers’ Emergency De- 
fense Committee by mail. We were as- 
sured by Mr. Love, on behalf of the 
Shipping Board, that the board would 
maintain its agreement with millers as to 
the 5c differential. 

On Dec. 6, 1921, Mr. Goetzmann and 
your secretary called upon Mr. Love and 
Mr. Keene, of the Shipping Board, and 
again discussed the question of ocean 
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rates for flour. It was explained to us 
that the Shipping Board was hampered 
in its operations by a strict adherence 
to our agreement, and we agreed to 
modification of our agreement with tl 
Shipping Board, as a result of which t! 
ocean rates on wheat and flour wer 
“open” for a brief period, the unde: 
standing being that the average rate a: 
which wheat was actually carried durin 
the last half of December should be use| 
as the basis for the flour rate for t}) 
succeeding two weeks, and at the end o 
that period the ocean rate on flour to 
revised upon the same basis, the diff, 
ential of 5c per 100 lbs to be maintain 


(Continued on page 392.) 


Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


New President of the Millers’ National Federation 
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GET TOGETHER 

It would be a misfortune to the entire 
baking industry of the United States if 
the recent difficulties within the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association should be per- 
mitted to weaken the trade’s solidity in 
supporting the national organization. 
Events of the past month have shown 
with lamentable clearness that the posi- 
tion of the association is by no means 
as strong as it was a short time ago, and 
that jealousies and antagonisms of vari- 
ous kinds are tending to divide the bak- 
ing trade into more or less openly hostile 
groups. 

There is still time to correct this tend- 
ency, but unless prompt and vigorous 
action~is taken, remedial measures may 
prove to have been too late. During the 
war the baking industry learned, for the 
first time, the full value of co-operation 
and united effort, and the reorganization 
of the American Bakers’ Association last 
fall seemed to provide the final proof 
that the trade had profited by all that it 
had learned. Now, however, it seems to 
be turning gradually back toward the old 
days of lack of unity, and to be dili- 
gently reviving the jealousies which the 
war did so much toward destroying. 

The programme ‘of activities under- 
taken by the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has an enormous potential value to 
the trade. It includes, through the work 
of the American Institute of Baking, a 
scientific service which no other trade or 
industrial organization in the country 
can surpass; the importance of its pub- 
licity work ought to be apparent to every 
baker who has ever suffered from ill- 
founded newspaper vituperation; in its 
campaign to make sanitary working con- 
ditions directly profitable to the indi- 
vidual baker it is serving the trade in the 
best possible way, by serving first of all 
the public. 

The baking industry, with its twenty- 
five thousand separate establishments, 
stands peculiarly in need of such cen- 
tralized service. Ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred bakers are in no position to 
fight their own battles, create their own 
publicity or solve their own technical 
problems. If they are threatened with 
unreasonable local ordinances, they are, 
as a rule, powerless to plead their own 
cause effectively; they need competent 
scientific guidance and advice in the pur- 
chase and handling of materials, and, 
ubove all, they need to be brought to- 
gether on a basis of co-operation in order 
not to destroy one another by senseless 
competition, 

The great problem for the American 
Bakers’ Association to solve has been 
created, almost entirely within the past 
few years, by the extraordinary growth 
of powerful bakery combinations and 
systems. These organizations, some of 
them covering many states, have numer- 
ous advantages denied to their smaller 
competitors, and it is inevitable that they 
should create jealousy and dislike. Their 
financial strength enables them to take 
full advantage of every market fluctua- 
tion, and their volume of business makes 
it possible for them to reduce overhead 
costs and to sell their products at a 
very small margin of profit. 
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Furthermore, these great combinations 
are inevitably coming to compete more 
and more closely with one another. Un- 
til quite recently such competition was 
very limited, because the larger bakery 
organizations seldom overlapped in the 
matter of territory; now, however, the 
big “systems” are fighting each other for 
trade in nearly every important consum- 
ing center. This means price cutting and 
all the other incidents of trade warfare, 
and while the powerful organizations 
fight their battles, the smaller bakers can 
only stand by and suffer. 

How to hold all these diverse interests 
together is the great task now confront- 
ing the American Bakers’ Association. 
The largest baking companies must be 
heavily taxed to maintain a_ technical 
service of which, in many instances, they 
do not feel the need because they are 
able to have their own laboratories. The 
smaller bakers must be made to feel that 
the association has their welfare quite as 
much at heart as that of their formidable 
competitors. Baking concerns which are 
fighting violently against each other must 
be induced to make common cause for 
the benefit of the trade as a whole. 

Without assistance this task is too 
heavy for any national trade organiza- 
tion, no matter how wisely its affairs are 
directed. It must have the support of 
all the smaller groups within the trade, 
the local bodies which are more closely 
knit together because of their greater 
community of interests. It must reach 
the individual members of the trade 
largely through their city, state or sec- 
tional organizations, for otherwise it can- 
not hope to reach most of them at all. 

The great hope for the future of the 
American Bakers’ Association lies in thus 
securing the solid support of every bak- 
ers’ organization in the country. It must 
be prepared to lay before each one of 
these bodies, at its meetings and through 
its officers, the reasons for supporting 
the national organization, not simply by 
passing polite resolutions, which are 
pleasant enough but which pay no bills, 
but by securing memberships and mak- 
ing full use of the specific advantages 
which membership confers. 

With all the local bakers’ organizations 
working heartily in support of the na- 
tional association, it may fairly hope to 
defy the destructive tendencies of jeal- 
ousies and conflicting interests. It can 
weather such storms as the one which 
arose last February without losing any 
important part of its cargo. Without 
such support, the association is in very 
serious danger, because its success de- 
pends almost entirely on having a united 
trade back of it. 

The baking industry has set an exam- 
ple to the rest of the country in the 
programme it has formulated for its 
national trade organization, and in estab- 
lishing the American Institute of Baking 
it has already accomplished much. Most 
of what it has’ done, however, may be 
undone by two or three years of divided 
counsels and weakening support, and the 
failure of the present plans would be 
disastrous to every baker in the United 
States. 

It is impossible to expect the bakers 


to lay aside their antipathies and quar- 
rels, or to expect all bakers, large and 
small, to work in complete harmony; in 
this one matter of supporting the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, however, the 
common welfare of the industry as a 
whole ought to be sufficiently important 
to override all the petty obstacles to 
co-operation. 


THE GREAT SERVICE 


The address delivered last week at the 
meeting of the Southeastern Bakers’ As- 
sociation by Ellwood M. Rabenold, gen- 
eral counsel of the American Bakers’ 
Association, was in many respects the 
most illuminating statement ever made 
regarding the functions and responsibili- 
ties of the baking industry, and every 
baker not only ought to read it but, 
which is far more important, ought to 
think about it until its direct relation 
to his own manner of doing business be- 
comes clear to him. 

It is significant that such an idealistic 
statement should have come from a man 
known primarily as a brilliant lawyer. 
The baking industry has learned to have 
a profound respect for Mr.. Rabenold’s 
shrewdness and learning in legal matters; 
it has found in him the long sought for 
man capable of drafting legislation 
equitable alike to the public- and the 
baker. It is now perceiving that this 
ability is based on a conception of the 
baker’s function in society which gives 
to his industry the dignity of a profes- 
sion, the exactness of a science and the 
permanence of an art. 

Day after day and month after month 
the baker continues at the routine of his 
work, buying flour and other materials, 
making them into food ready to be eaten, 
selling his products always against sharp 
competition, and trying to make his busi- 
ness stronger and of wider scope. Often 
it seems to him that his life’s work is 
measured solely in terms of profit and 
loss, and that the only impetus to in- 
creased effort is the prospect of making 
a little more money. Back of this feel- 
ing, however, lies another and a deeper 
one, of which he is generally quite un- 
conscious, a sense of rendering a service 
the value of which cannot be measured 
in money. 

The physician, the clergyman, the 
teacher often have this feeling. They 
know that when they are doing their best 
work, they are giving something which is 
literally beyond all price. The physician 
whose care and skill save a human life 
has done something which his fee cannot 
possibly measure; there is no way of 
valuing in dollars and cents the service 
of the clergyman who brings help to 
those in distress, or that of the teacher 
who opens a child’s mind to the meaning 
of truth. 

The world has not been accustomed to 
count the bakers among those whose 
service cannot be repaid, and the bakers 
have been content to rate themselves at 
the world’s valuation of them. They 
have thought of themselves as tradesmen 
like other tradesmen, and yet there has 
always been something about their call- 
ing that has given it a special dignity 
and importance of its own. The effort 
of thirty centuries to make good bread, 
the acceptance of bread as something 
symbolical, the “staff of life,” the “white 
loaf” which among the ancient Greeks 
was the visible symbol of hospitality, has 
had back of it something more than mere 
industrial competition. 

After all, if this feeling had not exist- 
ed, humanity would have been fed far 
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less well than has actually been the case. 
Bread has always stood for something 
different from any other food; it is quite 
appropriate to pray for the daily bread, 
but there is nothing else eaten by human 
beings the name of which could possibly 
be substituted for that of bread in the 
familiar supplication. Even if he has 
been wholly unconscious of it, the baker 
who makes as good bread as he possibly 
can has been performing a service fairly 
symbolical of life itself. 

“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” The vision of the baking in- 
dustry has been obscured by the insistent 
demands of competitive trade, but it has 
never disappeared. Without it the great- 
est incentive to good work would vanish. 
There are hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
sands, of bakers in the United States 
today who are making bread a little bet- 
ter than competition absolutely demands, 
simply because they want to make good 
bread. They have never formulated their 
feeling in words, but somehow they are 
conscious of a responsibility which can- 
not be satisfied by merely putting out a 
loaf that will escape adverse criticism. 

It is in this vision of service that the 
hope and future of the baking industry 
really lie. Moreover, no man can do 
really good work unless he feels that 
there is something more in it than mak- 
ing money. He must have the sense of 
doing something inherently worth while, 
something which makes the world a bet- 
ter place to live in. He needs to feel 
the dignity and value of his task in 
order to give to it that quality of en- 
thusiasm and idealism which mark all 
really creative effort. 

“If you -can be shown that by closer 
attention, greater knowledge, finer per- 
ception of your processes and your raw 
materials, you may add to the span of 
life, develop the manhood and woman- 
hood of your community, help combat 
disease so that all men may have life, 
and life more abundantly,—would you 
not do it?” 

In this sentence is the essence of Mr. 
Rabenold’s speech: the vision of the 
baking industry as voiced by a lawyer. 
Every baker who reads it may well stop 
and ask himself whether he has ever had 
such a conception of his calling as this. 
Has he ever thought of himself as taking 
a notable part in the great crusade of 
preventive medicine against disease? 
Has he ever realized his kinship to those 
whose function is to make life safer and 
richer and happier? 

The physician does not measure the 
quality of his service by the ability of 
the patient to pay a large fee. The 
school teacher does not regulate his ef- 
fort according to the size of his salary. 
The clergyman does not apportion his 
aid according to the pew rents paid by 
his parishioners. Each of them is worthy 
of his hire, and often of a great deal 
more, but their work is inspired first of 
all by their own love for it, and by their 
desire to serve their fellow-men. 

It is to this noble fellowship of public 
servants that Mr. Rabenold has called 
the bakers. He has pointed out their 
opportunity, and with it their obliga- 
tion. To many bakers, perhaps, his vision 
will mean little, but to many others it 
will come as an expression of what they 
themselves have dimly felt, and in the 
realization of it they will resolve to do 
their best, not alone because it will be 
profitable, but because the dignity of 
their calling gives them an opportunity 
for that kind of service which is its own 
finest reward. 
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THE RETAILER’S DILEMMA 


The retail baker who does a small local 
business is beginning to wonder whether 
his species is not in danger of eventually 
becoming extinct. Where, a few years 
ago, he had his field comfortably to him- 
self, he now finds himself competing with 
concerns having all the advantages of 
great size and financial strength. Where 
he employs one errand boy on a bicycle, 
the “system” has a fleet of motor trucks. 
His publicity consists of a sign on his 
shop window; his rival uses full page 
advertisements in the newspapers. Worst 
of all, he cannot base his selling prices 
on the economies of wholesale buying; 
the big baker can make a profit out of 
prices which, for the little retailer, spell 
actual ruin. 

Looked at thus, the position of the 
small retail baker just now is anything 
but an enviable one. Furthermore, it is 
quite useless for him to complain that 
the competition to which he is being sub- 
jected is unfair. His customers may 
have the kindliest of feelings toward him, 
but if they can get elsewhere better bread 
and more satisfactory service at lower 
prices, they are going to do so. 

To some extent, undoubtedly, the small 
retail baker is bound to be eliminated by 
the kind of competition which has de- 
veloped in the past five years. In the 
cities he is confronted by the branch 
establishments of large bakery combina- 
tions, and also by the bakery sections of 
the department stores. Even in the small 
towns and villages the motor truck has 
revolutionized deliveries, and a powerful 
competitor fifty miles away is only a lit- 
tle less dangerous than one located di- 
rectly across the street. 

The salvation of the retail baker lies 
in his discovery of some way whereby he 
can neutralize the advantages possessed 
by the wholesale concern. If he is to 
hold his customers, he must do so by 
giving them better value, in one form or 
another, than his competitors. He can- 
not ask or expect them to protect him 
out of consideration for his manifest 
handicaps. 

Clearly the retailer is in no position to 
undersell the wholesaler; he cannot hold 
his trade on the basis of lower prices. 
Indeed, he must recognize that, with his 
higher purchasing and manufacturing 
cost per loaf and his smaller volume of 
sales, his selling prices must generally be 
higher than those of his larger competi- 
tors. Luckily, however, the cost of bread 
is in any case so small in proportion to 
that of other kinds of food that price is 
seldom the chief determining factor in 
its sale. 

In the matter of quality the situation 
is somewhat mixed. On an equal price 
basis the large concern has a manifest 
advantage, and it likewise has the oppor- 
tunities for manufacturing high grade 
products which result from the use of 
the best possible equipment, scientifically 
sound methods and the employment of 
technical experts. On the other hand, the 
baker who operates on a large scale must 
of necessity standardize his products ; 
their quality may be excellent, but it can 
seldom be varied to accord with the spe- 
cial desires of different groups of cus- 
tomers. 

This suggests the one important com- 
modity which the retail baker still has 
for sale, the field wherein he remains far 
ahead of his competitors. He can sell 
personal service. His customers, to a 
large degree, make their purchases over 
his counter, and by coming to his shop 
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they give him an opportunity to find out 
at first hand just what they want. The 
neighborhood he serves may have a pref- 
erence for a special flavor in its bread; 
it is the retail baker’s business to find 
out this preference and cater to it. 
Often the baker’s personality makes 
“dropping in at the bakery” a regular 
incident of the day’s routine for many 
of his customers, and the retail baker 
who has won for himself such a position 
as this has little cause to fear compe- 
tition. 

The retail baker who tries to combat 
the wholesale dealer or the bakery “sys- 
tem” by reducing prices, by premium 
offers or by widespread publicity is head- 
ing straight for bankruptcy. His chance 
for continued prosperity lies in his de- 
velopment of those phases of his business 
wherein he has an actual advantage. In 
adapting his products to the particular 
needs and preferences of his customers, 
and above all in the establishment of 
personal contacts which make those who 
trade with him feel that they are buying 
something besides mere commodities, the 
retail baker still has ample opportunities 
for profitable usefulness. 





LOOKING UP 


Current reports from most sections of 
the country indicate an improvement in 
the demand for bakery products. In 
the absence of definite statistics, which 
are quite unobtainable, it is impossible to 
say how much of this increased patron- 
age of bakeries by the public is real and 
how much of it is merely the reflection 
of a state of mind. 

Industrial surveys for the past two 
years have, as a whole, made exceedingly 
depressing reading. The demand in most 
forms of business activity has clearly and 
definitely fallen off, not only from its 
maximum reached under the impetus of 
post-war apparent prosperity, but in 
many cases from what it was prior to 
1914. The rapid decline in the export 
trade has, of course, had much to do 
with this reduction in the total volume 
of business, but the main cause has been 
the determination“ of America to get 
along without a great many things which 
it did not actually need. 

The baking industry has stood practi- 
cally alone in not suffering seriously 
from this shrinkage in sales. Nearly 
every baker will, of course, maintain that 
there has been a decrease in the con- 
sumption of bakery products, but such 
facts as are ascertainable do not justify 
any such conclusion. 

In general, moreover, the bakers are 
practically independent of fluctuations in 
the export trade. The cracker and bis- 
cuit manufacturers are to some extent 
affected, and there is a small amount of 
bread trade with Canada and Mexico, 
but the total volume of exports of bak- 
ery products forms an almost negligible 
percentage of the total; in the census 
year 1919, when exports were heavy, it 
was less than two tenths of one per cent. 
Thus the decline in the country’s export 
trade, which has affected so many indus- 
tries so unfavorably, has practically not 
curtailed the bakers’ output in the least. 

If complete statistics were available, 
which they never will be, they would 
probably show that during the year 1921, 
when industrial depression was at its 
worst, and when almost every other form 
of business was acutely conscious of less- 
ened demand, the total quantity of prod- 
ucts sold by the bakeries was approxi- 
mately equal to that of 1919, and far 


greater than that of any year previous 
thereto. 

In the baking industry slackness of de- 
mand is generally a mental state rather 
than an external fact. Any individual 
baker may observe an alarming decline 
in his sales, but this means only that 
some other baker is cutting into his busi- 
ness. In the aggregate the demand re- 
mains conspicuously steady, and in late 
years it has shown a consistent increase. 
Year by year living conditions have 
changed in such a way as to reduce the 
proportion of home baking. The kitch- 
enette is the baker’s strongest ally, and 
the automobile and the movie send new 
trade to his door. Even the nineteenth 
amendment to the Constitution is a real 
influence in his favor; the woman who 
goes to political meetings instead of 
minding her oven is not merely -a figment 
of the comic page. As for the eighteenth 
amendment, it represents an increase of 
millions of loaves a year in the sales of 
baker’s bread. 

When, therefore, the bakers report 
that the demand is slack, it means little 
more than that profits are unsatisfac- 
tory, and that perhaps there is less call 
for cakes and other byproducts of the 
industry. When, as now, they report 
that the demand is improving, it signifies 
principally that they are making a better 
margin of profit on each sale. Since 
cheerfulness and optimism are essential 
to successful business, it is a most en- 
couraging sign for the bakers to feel that 
there is a larger call for their products. 

At the same time, no baker should ever 
lose sight of the fact that he is peculiar- 
ly favored in belonging to an industry 
which has little or nothing to fear from 
periods of reduced buying power. His 
customers may wear last year’s shoes and 
clothes that cannot conceal their an- 
tiquity; they may sell their automobiles 
and let their houses gradually fall to 
pieces; they may reduce their consump- 
tion of meat and regard fresh vegetables 
as luxuries; but they will not and cannot 
for any great length of time eat less 
bread. Moreover, unless the whole course 
of civilization should suddenly change its 
direction, there can be no material in- 
crease in home baking. 


THE TEMPTER 

Some one is always picking on the 
editor of The Northwestern Miller and 
trying to tempt him with great riches. 
Being an editor, he realizes that poverty 
is his proper lot, that an editor has no 
right to be rich and, if he should become 
so, he would justly be regarded with 
suspicion. This particular editor is poor 
and expects so to remain; he is resigned 
to it and content. He like 

“Honest John Tompkins, our hedger 

and ditcher, 
Although he is poor does not. want 
to be richer.” 

Yet people insist upon thrusting upon 
him great opportunities to become 
wealthy, and continually he is compelled 
to cast aside these rare chances in pur- 
suance of his Spartan resolution to ob- 
serve the unwritten law of his profession. 
A few weeks ago it was a gentleman 
named Pelton, living in Meriden, Connect- 
icut, who proposed to make him rich by 
the simple method of selling him a book, 
called Power and Pep, or Poisonous 
Push, or something of the sort, written 
by another gentleman named Haddock, 
which, being perused carefully, possessed 
the miraculous power of doubling one’s 
salary overnight. F 
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Now comes another tempter named 
Patello Higgins, who, writing from Hous- 
ton, Texas, tells the editor that “if you'll 
co-operate with me, I can help you make 
some real money without your putting 
up a cent.” Mr. Higgins says he has 
struck a new oil- field, where he controls 
valuable acreage. Here, he says, “mil- 
lions will be made, the same as was done 
at Beaumont and Goose Creek.” 

Patello is evidently a generous man 
who is particularly well disposed toward 
poor editors for, in addition to letting 
Shares go at the perfectly ridiculous 
price of a dollar each, “fully paid and 
non assessable,” in this instance he is 
willing to accept advertising as pay for 
stock. Of course, the number of shares 
at this price is limited; “they are going 
fast, soon there will be none left,” and 
“therefore, Quick Action is necessary.” 
All that is required is to sign and return 
the card inclosed in Pat’s letter, and 
copy for the advertisement will be forthi- 
coming. 

Mr. Higgins says, “1 don’t like to toot 
my own horn. Read what my neighbors 
say,” which is found in an inclosure re- 
producing articles, or fragments of them, 
from the Texas Oil Ledger, the Hous- 
ton Chronicle, the Gulf Coast Oil News 
and other well-known journals, in which 
“Barber’s Hill,” the district referred to, 
and Mr. Patello Higgins are favorably 
mentioned. . 

Two things can be said in favor of Mr. 
Higgins’ letter; it is brief and to the 
point, and it does not carry a rubbe: 
stamp signature. Pelton’s letter did. 
and a rubber stamp signature instinctive 
ly inspires distrust. Pat either signs the 
letter himself or it is signed by the office 
boy in his behalf; anyhow, the signature 
is written in ink with a pen, that much 
can be said for it, even if it is a bit 
scrawly. 

Patello, or as he might be more fa 
miliarly and affectionately called by the 
favored few to whom he extends his gen- 
erous offer, Pat, seems to be a bluff, 
hearty, breezy, big-hearted man, who 
scorns the hackneyed phrases of the or- 
dinary promoter. He writes frankly, “I 
know nothing of promoting. If I had 
to talk money to the public, I’d starve.” 
He is fairly redolent of oil, for oil is his 
business. He has struck a new field, is 
part owner of a new company just or- 
ganized to develop Barber’s Itch, or is it 
Barber’s Hill? and, in order to “speed 
up developments and to reduce selling 
costs,” offers to sell a limited number of 
shares at a dollar each, and even to take 
advertising in payment. 

Here is a frank, manly, straightfor- 
ward, simple offer, coming, evidently, 
from a generous-hearted, open-handed, 
liberal-minded, practical oil man who, if 
the evidence reprinted from the press is 
to be believed, has a happy faculty of 
discovering new and rich oil fields. Ap- 
parently this is another case of old op- 
portunity knocking at the editor’s door, 
contrary to the generally accepted theory 
that he never knocks but once. 

The editor is again strongly tempted to 
open and let the happy harbinger of vast 
riches enter, but the perverse spirit which 
insists that he has no right to be rich, 
the sense of duty that sternly forbids 
him, as an editor, from seeking after 
wealth, once having vowed himself to a 
life of poverty and self-denial, intervene 
and, reluctantly, the alluring proposal of 
Mr. Patello Higgins, dear, old, generous 
Pat, is dropped into the editorial waste 
basket. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
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since Friday, based on 6c decline in hard 
wheat. Soft wheat 8@9c lower. Only 


small demand for clears, and some mills 
reduced prices 50c. 


Millfeed demand 














: aye Hard Soft PVwoVYVYUCVVTT errr UU Ce ey : 
: Dp Spring winter winter good at unchanged prices. 
With flour prices for patents, straights April 25 ....... $6.25 $6. $5.65 (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
and clears alike anywhere from $1 to $2 April 18 ....... He ee 7 The Northwestern Miller, April 26.) 
per bbl higher than they hy at ae $70 6.86 6.98 Cotumsus.—F air demand for flour for 
point in the y neg! _ hs, Rv a +2 os {both prompt and future shipment. Buy- § 
—_ ye y eee ing on = 4.80 4.70 4.80 ers just about convinced present prices SEE EY 
ence of a highly speculative dl 5.25 5.20 5.10 are on safe basis. Feed in good demand. Tho Sellowing tabte shows the Rear cutout 
squeeze,” the flour market is largely the 6.05 5.85 5.50 “Saas 
squ . ‘ 6.20 5.90 5.55 Bautimore.—Flour nominall 25c r at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
property of resellers and of millers who tH ace 548 bbl | ith no b , ‘cht Ball with comparisons, in barrels: 
are willing to shade prices considerably 6-76 620 5.65 ower, with no buyers in sight. Duis 7 Apr. 23 Apr. 24 
blished tations. A spread 7.05 7:00 635  2ll backing away from the cold steel and ; Apr. 22 Apr.15 1921 1920 
below published quota . P ° . . : sas . Minneapolis ...184,045 230,110 226,170 234,940 
of 13@14c between Chicago May and 6.00 5.90 6.70 making conditions for business deplor- g. "pau ..... | 5,645 8,180 10,250 2,075 
July wheat ought to be large enough to The following table shows the percent- able. Feed steady but lifeless. Duluth-Superior 18,695 10,950 7,935 5,590 
encourage buying for future delivery, age of output to full capacity reported Nasuvitie.—Flour sales continue to ™!!waukee ..... 5,000 = 000 = 1,000 += 4,000 
but there is so little confidence in the sta- by three important groups of mills: the show some increase, with prices steady. Totals .......213,385 249,240 245,355 246,605 
bility of the market that very few orders spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the Upward trend of prices is causing few Outside mills*..141,775 ...... 126,235 ...... 
for anything but prompt shipment are hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- buyers to come into the market for large ac ; ~ 
or any ig Oklah district d th ¢ A . Ag’gate sprg.355,160 ...... Te ee 
reported. ahoma district, an the soft winter lots. Millfeed stronger and in better st. Louis 27.600 20,000 16,100 18,400 
Flour prices are now almost exactly wheat mills of the Ohio valley: demand. St. Louist ..... 83,900 34,500 27,800 18,200 
pope saad - 108,97 , ° 195 
where they were a year ago, except that sort = ane PuHrILaDELPHIA.—Flour dull and weak Rochester 6.700. 7.250 6.750 6,100 
the spread between spring and winter April 16-99 ...... ae ad “— aad to sell, in sympathy with irregularity in a or be4 0% e ey te 21,000 18,500 15,000 
wheat flours has somewhat widened. April 9-15 ......: 40 58 37 wheat market. Buyers lack confidence. j:2"828 Cityk. 900886 ene tah tat aie tat ian 
Wheat, on the other hand, is consider- ae se teeeee ’ - = Millfeed in small supply, and prices of Omaha ........ 15,850 17,320 15,995 3,500 
ably higher than it was last April at Sahousey avervan. 46 83 be some varieties $1 ton higher. Demand Salina, Kansas. 28,370 30,195 18,565 ..... 
this time, the difference being approxi- January average.. 43 54 40 only moderate. Peledat Leibrey saass teres 44600 is'338 
P , i December average 38 55 40 . —_ Siinahne os i , err 
mately measured by the spread in the November av’ ~~ 53 63 Cuicaco.—Purchasing of flour for im- Indianapolis 6,750 8,230 6,895 4,700 
‘hi t M wheat being 14c & 46 Nashville** 82,610 90,100 60,830 67,290 
Cone, a, Se F aac October average.. 69 84 63 mediate needs only, and week has gen-  portiand, Oreg. 21,550 19,100 21,180 47,325 
higher than a year ago, and July 22c September av'ge.. 67 86 4 erally started out rather slowly. Values Seattle ........ 18125 17,780 16,255 37.730 
higher. To a small degree this increase August average... 58 94 66 = Age 5 Tacoma ....... 21815 21/300 22/090 38/10! 
— aoe ik aie te better de. July average .... 47 78 49 10@20c higher than at end of last week. POSED. coors ’ , 2, 5,205 
in — Pe illfeed. “% heleovel weleua June average .... 40 so 34 Mills report dullness. Wholesale grocers 
manc or ay average .... . . ‘ ® 
‘ > April Peete all ~ 2 51 33 find some improvement in demand. Feed PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


but a gain of $5@6 per ton in feed is 
by no means enough to compensate fully 
for the relatively low level of flour 
prices. 

The present situation, which is ex- 
ceedingly bad for the milling industry, is 





MILL AT GRAFTON, OHIO, SOLD 
Torepvo, Onto, April 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The milling property at 
Grafton, Ohio, formerly operated by the 
Bennett Milling Co., was sold at a re- 


market dead, with prices unchanged. 


Boston.—Advance in prices has cur- 
tailed demand for flour, and few sales 
of any grade are reported. Prices 25@ 
35c higher than on Saturday on all 
grades, but concessions from open quo- 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Apr. 23 Apr. 24 





accounted for by the fact that, whereas : : , b / c ~ . > 
ag y “ee aah @ ceiver’s sale, by court order, on April tations are quietly offered. Millfeed in ‘ SSeS eS 6 
a year ago the April wheat an our 45 ‘ A . : Minneapolis ...... 34 42 41 43 
prices came after the higher price levels 2% to L. C. Chase, until recently vice better demand, with market higher. Corn st. Paul .........! 24 35 43 9 
aintained duri the winter months, President of the Federal Mill & Elevator meal and oatmeal firm. Duluth-Superior .. 51 30 21 15 
i Se ~~ Co. Inec., operating mills at Lockport Cuties mie” .... © “ ” " 
this year the winter prices were lower pte Pee ON Y- d Mansfeld Ohi Mitwavxee.—Flour trade quiet and ae bei bd ro 
than those now ruling. In other words, Th — moe FH - » ye ac » Unto. slow. Mills doing little except fill light FI ned spring. . $7 40 40 3 
last year there were no supplies of ce eee ee See orders for prompt shipment. Prices st. | ete, ‘0 2 
The property consists of a 450-bbl : : Ot, LOW «-.-+.+:- 55 40 32 36 
cheaper flour on the market to compete Weeds ie Hiatmen Seek chest eaitana }8e today, with wheat. Rye flour de- St. Louist ........ 44 45 35 24 
with current: mill offerings, whereas now * 356 -bbl Ww if oft _ p e ew on mand relatively active but limited. Prices. Buffalo -.......... 85 47 82 89 
the mills are handicapped by the sales tthe ifrisi pe xt — wr ry po easy. Millfeed steady to firm at a fur- Chicago... 63 53 oa HH 
they themselves made in January and ce ye th ~ no —~ ea 250-bbl ther advance of 50c ton. Moderate con- Kansas City ...... 78 68 63 37 
February at prices far below those re- Cte 0 in a + ola pon > : ? sumptive demand. Little offered. Kansas City$ ..... 55 55 49 45 
quiect Dy Tin Seems veeie of West. 175,000-1 ~~ it raise antameslies PrrrssurcH.— Flour market opened Salina, Kansas... 61 66° 40 
The course of prices for top patents 5,000-bu capacity. ‘ ; ‘ ey Toledo ....... 2. 80 35 37 24 
. tn : - All the buildings are of the modern strong on Monday, but declining wheat yo jcaoq 39 37 30 e 
is indicated in the following table, show- - ’ 4 oledof ......-. . 3s 37 : 2 
° daylight type of re-enforced concrete market that followed had the effect of Indianapolis ...... 29 36 30 21 
ing average quotations at four repre- : J F > Nashville** " 6 3 
: construction, and the books show that keeping buyers out. Flour men were Nashvilless ....... = * : 
sentative markets, two western and two ’ tl t at tl ted t : Portland, Oregon.. 37 33 44 93 
eastern: $420,000 were expended on the plant. rather upset at the unexpected turn In geattie |.......... 34 34 31 71 
. Hard Soft The recent appraised value was given trade conditions. _ Flour market Tues- TROOMD. casccevess 37 37 39 67 
Spring winter winter out as $218,000. day was dull and lifeless, and even extra Scheie a - - 
April 25 ....... $8.80 $7.80" $7.45 ssion: by mill: ctive lS ss... sees y 5 3s 
April EGS tee 8.70 7.75 7.30 . Mr. Chase has a successful record pst ead peg bY = <4 ches ape . *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 in the milling business in Ohio. His pre- Duyers did not bring about any sales. sige of Minneapolis and Duluth, 
aoren 1 oe ee tr vious connections were with the Mans- Millfeed market dull and inactive. wel ee nate We malite outeide of St. Louis, 
red, . le . 311i 7 > . y. 
Jan. 10* 7.30 6.50 6.29 field Milling Co., later merged with the St. Lovis.—Advanced prices quoted tFlour made by group of southwestern 
Jan, 3 7.40 6.75 6.30 Federal Mill & Elevator Co. Inc. and by mills latter part of last week are mills outside of Kansas City. 
pee. 3 Le ye 4 with the Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, meeting little response from flour buy- BM ny Py gta states mills, in- 
b °. . . : ‘ ry . . c oO. 
Oct. 1 8.60 7.45 6.95 Ohio. Mr. Chase will be at Grafton ers, and the lower wheat prices yester- coFlour made by southeastern milis, in- 
Sept. 8.70 7.55 7.06 after May 1, and will put the mill in day caused a very unsettled feeling in cluding Nashville. 
ioe : Her by be + operation on the new crop. the flour market. Domestic orders con- 
Tune 1 10.05 9.05 8.60 W. H. Wieern. tinue few, and mainly for small lots to 
May 1 7.90 7.30 supply imperative needs. There is prac- BRITISH DEMAND BETTER 





8.45 
*Low point since July, 1916. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on April 25 
was $29.80 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 








FIRE DAMAGES NEW YORK MILL 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 20.—The Bath 
(N. Y.) Roller Mills, owned by James 
Fausett, Jr., were seriously damaged by 
fire and water on Monday night. There 
was much stock damage. The loss is 
$20,000 to $30,000, partly insured. 





tically no export demand. Very little 
millfeed offering. Demand quiet and 
prices steady. 

Kansas Crry.—No actual improve- 
ment in flour business, although sales 
were somewhat larger, due to rather 
general price cutting. Sales were made 


Lonvon, Ene., April 25.—(Special 
Cable)—A better demand for flour con- 
tinues, and more confidence is shown in 
present prices. Cable offers for Mani- 
toba exports are around 46s ($7.10 per 
bbl) c.i.f., business being confined mostly 
to this grade. Home milled is 2s higher, 


es pn | pipes a hy T. W. Knapp. considerably under cost in several in- straight run being offered at 51s ($7.90 
Web. 2. choo peas ' stances, and only mills with well-estab- per bbl), delivered. There is fair buy- 
Jan, 3. . Average cash rentals paid for farm lished brands were able to sell at nominal ing of wheat by millers, whose stocks are 
fron : bi April 1 25.8; land, plow land and pastures in Penn- prices quoted. Competition among mills understood to be low. 

Gee © ciccccee March " Reesedaio 28.70  sylvania are $4, $6 and $2, respectively. sharp and aggressive. . Patents down 35c C. F. G. Rarxes. 











Flour and millfeed quotations, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 25. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 








All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......ccccecceesscces eee $8.00@ 8.50 $8.40@ 9.05 $.....@..... $8.10@ 8.30 $9.25@10.40 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.75 @10.00 $8.35@ 8.70 $7.75@ 8.25 
Spring standard patent ........ sesnaueeeee - 7.60@ 8.10 eo ey ee oe 7.75@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.75 *~ ) ot oe eee 
Spring first clear ....ccccccccccsccccccecs 5.75@ 6.50 5.65@ 6.15 .....@..... 5.40@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.75 .....@..... 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.00 i ae ae 
Hard winter short patent ........... eoeccee 7.25@ 7.76 $000 0 Oc cees 7.05@ 7.85 7.15@ 7.40 rere. Peers -75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.75@ 9.10 7.70@ 8.10 7.60@ 8.10 
Hard winter straight ........... eoccccecces 6.80@ 7.15 ee, eee 6.50@ 7.05 6.40@ 6.70 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.50 7.35@ 7.90 rere, ere 7.30@ 7.65 ee eet 
Hard winter first clear ...... eccecceccecs eoes 5.75@ 6.50 Pere Perr 4.75@ 5.80 4.90@ 5.20 6.00@ 6.75 ree Pere ere. erry x Ir ere. Petre ere. Sere 
Soft winter short patent .........seeeeee8 ee 7.00@ 7.20 Tres Sere -@. 7.00@ 7.20 Ter. eee 7.00@ 7.25 eee Serer 7.75@ 9.00 7.25@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.25 
Soft winter straight ........... coccccccecce 6.40@ 6.75 Trees Lee --@.. 6.30@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.25@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.75 6.45@ 7.15 6.75@ 7.26 
Soft winter first clear .......cccccsececces - 4.75@ 5.50 ee ae — ye Ss ee Se eS (era 6.00@ 7.00 i Re 5.00@ 5.75 
Rye flour, white ........... eakaeeesees wee «= 5 TH @ 6.00 6.15@ 6.50 a SSEGisss 6.00@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.00 a @ 

Rye flour, standard ..... Keuseeue veeeseese -. 5.40@ 5.50 4.00@ 4.50 my Pe . meee hake i ge ie Peer oe se @. 

FEED— 
ae, er Suee Veesces 26.25 @ 26.75 eS a ee = 30.50@31.00  32.00@33.00  32.75@33.50  30.00@31.00 . 
Te SE is acd, sone ebeeses’ 26.25 @ 26.75 cece cM weeee - @23.00 24.00 @24.50 - Pe ooose Docsve ates oP oscee «+ + @32.75 a | yor, See 
Soft winter bran .....ccccccecs Ceovecceccesce 26.75 @27.25 ere, een 006 0 RP eeews 24.50@25.00 r,t 31.50@32.00 33.00@ 34.00 - @33.00 o wae 4s vec 25.00@ 28.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.75 @27.00 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00 @ 24.50 62004 Dic eses te 31.00@32.00 30.00 @ 31.00 33.25 @34.00 30.00 @31.00 29.00 @31.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) 30.50 @31.00 27.00 @30.50 26.00 @ 27.00 28.50@ 29.00 -@.. 33.00 @34.00 34.00 @ 35.00 37.00 @ 37.25 33.00@34.00 b:0046 Medes e 
tie eR ee 34.00 @35.00 Oe 8 eee Pees ree -++@...--  39.00@40,00 38.00@39.00 .....@38.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
Beattie wesc. ++ +.$8.00@8.20 (49's) $5.55@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.25 (49's) er, ere .80@9.30 $8.25@8.65 
San Francisco... ....@8.35 @ 6.50 @6.75 8.25@8.75 8,75 @9,55 8.25@8.90 


*Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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TARIFF NOT A CURE-ALL 


Senator McOumber, Beginning What Prom- 
ises to Be a Protracted Discussion, Warns 
That Prosperity Depends on Other Things 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 22.—Sena- 
tor McCumber, of North Dakota, chair- 
man of the Senate committee on finance, 
commencing on Thursday what is ex- 
pected to prove a very protracted discus- 
sion. of the tariff, warned manufacturers, 
dealers, and workers that a tariff alone 
could not return prosperity, and that it 
would be essential to reduce prices to 
within reach of the consumer’s pocket 
book before there could be any substan- 
tial revival of business. 

Senate Democrats immediately initiat- 
ed a filibuster against the tariff measure 
in order, as they explained, to gain time 
for its study. Senator Simmons, ranking 
Democrat on the finance committee, ob- 
jected to Senator McCumber’s motion 
to dispense with reading of the bill, and 
for the greater part of the afternoon 
relays of Senate clerks read the 440-page 
bill from beginning to end. 

The Democrats employed the same 
dilatory tactics on Friday. Senator 
King, of Utah, after making a few gen- 
eral remarks about the tariff, launched 
into a four hours’ discussion of the ad- 
ministration’s Mexican policy. At his 
elbow sat the genial and loquacious Sena- 
tor Harrison, of Mississippi, ready at a 
moment’s notice to take up the oratorical 
burden if the Utah senator ran dry. 

A move by the minority to widen the 
breach between the Senate and House on 
the valuation sections of the tariff bill 
was defeated. A suggestion by Senator 
Jones, of New Mexico, that the foreign 
valuation scheme reported by the finance 
committee be accepted at once met with 
objection from both Senator McCumber 
and Senator Simmons, the Democratic 
leader on the tariff. Both declared their 
belief that the subject should be thor- 
oughly examined and discussed before 
the Senate acted. Discussing the Senate 
tariff bill, Senator McCumber declared 
that the measure would “open the way 
to prosperity,” but would not, until aid- 
ed, bring about that result. 

“The American people must do the 
rest,” he declared, “and right here I want 
to say a word to the American manu- 
facturer and to the American laborer in 
our factories. This bill is intended to, 
and I believe it will, protect your market 
against any excessive foreign invasion, 
but just remember that more than 90 
per cent of all your products must be 
consumed right here at home. 

“I think I am clearly within the actual 
facts when I say that two thirds of the 
American people, the actual bread win- 
ners in the United States, are not re- 
ceiving an income any greater than their 
pre-war income. The net earnings of 
the agricultural class are, on the whole, 
below the pre-war income. When we 
deduct the rents, or in lieu of rents the 
added taxes and cost of upkeep of the 
homes of another one third of our popu- 
lation who are also bread winners, it will 
be found that their net income is also 
below the pre-war income. 

“When I say that these people cannot 
spend any more than they earn, I think 
I have sufficiently foreshadowed the ne- 
cessity on the part of the manufacturers 
of bringing’ down the production cost of 
their commodities to within purchasing 
reach of this vast army of American 
farmers and American wage earners,—a 
reach that cannot extend one bit beyond 
the limit of their earnings. 

“We have tried to bridge this gulf be- 
tween the production cost of manufac- 
tured articles and the consumer’s ability 
to buy them by doing what we can to 
increase the purchasing power of the lat- 
ter, and it is now up to the manufacturer 
to bring his costs down to meet the size 
of the consumer’s pocket book. With 
the present high cost of living it would 
be most unjust to start his economy by 
forcing a reduction in the wages of his 
employees. 

“Knowing that the principal cause of 
idle mills and idle men is this disparity 
between manufacturer’s cost of produc- 
tion and consumer's ability to pay, I 
think I can suggest a course that will do 
more for our national prosperity than 
can be accomplished by any kind of law, 
tariff or otherwise. 
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“Let the manufacturer be satisfied 
with a most r return on his in- 
vestment for a while, and let the em- 
oe ees increase their efficiency to the 

ghest possible degree. Then if the re- 
tailer will just follow the manufacturer, 
the great American public, now hungry 
for more and better things, will give 
employment to all to supply its demands, 
and prosperity will again reign through- 
out the land.” 

‘ Jouw Marriman. 





MILLERS OF OHIO MEET 


Hold Annual Convention at Columbus—Large 
Attendance and Much Interest—Edgar 
W. Thierwechter New President 


Totzvo, Onto, April 22.—The annual 
meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, held at the Deshler Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, April 18-19, was the most large- 
ly attended and most interesting of any 
held in recent years. The reason for 
this may be found in several subjects on 
the programme that were of direct in- 
terest to soft wheat millers, and the pre- 
liminary effort made to round up a large 
attendance. Fully 150 registered, and 
there were several present who failed to 
register. 

At the opening session, Edgar W. 
Thierwechter, acting president, presided 
in the absence of President Henry M. 
Allen. In his address he reviewed brief- 
ly the condition: of the association and 
touched upon the tariff and other sub- 
jects directly interesting to millers. He 
referred to the recent editorial in The 
Northwestern Miller on “The Masquer- 
aders,” which called attention to misuse 
of the words “millers” and “milling” by 
parties engaged in blending, mixing, or 
the flour and feed jobbing and broker- 
age business, but not operating flour 
mills. 

In part Mr. Thierwechter said: “The 





+past year has seen bills promulgated 


and passed by our Congress which were 
both radical and discriminatory, espe- 
cially detrimental to the milling and 
grain trades. The Capper-Tincher bill, 
the most radical of all, has become a 
law, and A its provisions the farmers 
are expressly relieved of the application 
of the Sherman antitrust law to them. 
The whole purpose of this law was to 
legalize price fixing by the farmers, to 
the exclusion of any other class. While 
I do not object to co-operation among 
farmers, I am opposed to class legisla- 
tion of any kind, whether it be for mill- 
er, consumer or farmer. 

“We all realize that the farmers have 
taken a loss, and that the millers are 
as much a victim of the market as they, 
the only difference being that the mill- 
er understands more or less why condi- 
tions are such, while the farmer is 
taught that the poor market conditions 
are the result of a deliberate scheme to 
deprive him of that which is his. Self- 
styled economists, professional friends 
of the farmers, and the propagandist 
have seized upon the depression as a 
means of access to the press and plat- 
forms. Many methods advocated by 
them have been visionary, and some have 
been vicious. The agitation has made 
the matter worse.” 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Secretary Tanner, in his report, re- 
viewed at some length the activities of 
the year, calling attention to the fact 
that the present membership included 
270 active and regular members, 60 as- 
sociates and 1 honorary, a total of 331, 
which well maintains the previous status 
of the association. He said that he had 
made 136 personal visits to millers dur- 
ing the past year, and had met 135 mem- 
bers at meetings of local clubs; that he 
believed these personal calls were pro- 
ductive of a better feeling toward the 
association and were welcomed by many 
members who were not able to attend 
either local or state meetings. 

Mr. Tanner reviewed his experience in 
selling to state institutions and in the 
effort to standardize grades, ora gr | 
for state purchases, where a basis of .48 
ash for soft wheat flours and .53 ash 
for spring wheat flours had been adopted 
for straight 95 per cent — He 
said some attention had n given to 
the organization of a service department 


covering milling problems, advertising 
and insurance. 

President Henry M. Allen presided at 
subsequent sessions. E. F. Arras spoke 
on “Social Value of Associations,” F. 
Elliott Thomas on “Group Insurance,” 
E. G. Batty on “Babsons,” meaning the 
Babson reports and service, and H. E. 
Cranley was given time to present the 
subject of “An Ohio State Police Pa- 
trol,” on which a resolution was subse- 
quently passed. W. S. Smith, Smith 
Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, gave a prac- 
tical talk on the “Importance of Correct 
Weighing,” without reference to any par- 
ticular scale. 

The subjects that elicited most discus- 
sion were those presented by F. B. 
Drees, secretary Michigan State Millers’ 
Association, “Sellin our to State In- 
stitutions”; W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Gross 
Co., New York, “Laboratory Examina- 
tion as an Aid in Buying Flour”; J. A. 
Lantz, “How We May Recover Our Soft 
Winter Wheat Flour Trade,” and Mabel 
L. Corbould, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster, “Bread from 
Wheat Produced in Ohio.” These num- 
bers really constituted the success of 
the meeting, and developed so much in- 
terest that the time was almost too short 
for completing the programme. 

Space does not permit proper atten- 
tion to any one of these subjects or ad- 
dresses. The talk by Miss Corbould was 
regarded as the best exposition of the 
work and purpose of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station in its efforts to improve 
the varieties of wheat grown in Ohio 
which has ever been made before the as- 
sociation. She appeared to be thor- 
oughly conversant with the subject, and 
received an ovation on finishing her talk. 
Mr. Lantz advocated the manufacture 
of short patent soft winter wheat flours, 
not less than 65 per cent patent, and 
claimed that only quality flour could 
maintain its standing in competition. 


SECRETARY HUSBAND 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, called attention to 
the fact that the Federation represented 
the industry as a whole, and therefore 
acted as a general representative of all 
the affiliated organizations, except in 
such activities as were purely sectional 
in character and in which it could not 
properly participate. 

In reviewing trade conditions which 
led up to the Sederation committee ap- 
pearing before the finance committee of 
the Senate, asking for an equalizing duty 
on flour as compared with wheat, he 
gave it as his judgment that if the Sen- 
ate tariff bill was enacted in the form 
in which it has been reported out of 
committee, with flour taking a duty of 
78c per 100 lbs, there would be little or 
no flour imported into the United States. 

Secretary Husband also called atten- 
tion to recent conferences with the Ship- 
ping Board in regard to export rates 
on flour, and to the complaint that mill- 
ers were not supporting Shipping Board 
boats as fully as they should. He re- 
ferred to a case in point, the shipments 
of flour from New York to Amsterdam, 
and to the fact that 70 per cent of these 
shipments during the last three months 
were in foreign owned ships. He urged 
support of Shipping Board boats in or- 
der that a rate on flour could be main- 
tained that would permit the continua- 
tion and expansion of our export trade. 

Regarding proposed changes in wheat 
grades, he referred briefly to conditions 
leading up to the demand that these 
grades be changed, and to the minor 
changes recently announced by Secre- 
tary Wallace. As to the acceptance by 
the railroads of wmillfeeds, poultry 
feeds, etc., when packed in paper sacks, 
he said he had attended a hearing of this 
matter before the Consolidated Classifi- 
cation Committee at Chicago, on April 
11, and -that the sentiment of the com- 
mittee seemed favorable to acceptance 
of these commodities in paper sacks. 

In regard to the trade conference 
called by Secretary Hoover, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, at Washington 
last week, he said that there were pres- 
ent over 500 representatives of trade or- 
ganizations, and that Mr. Hoover had ex- 
pressed a desire to co-operate more 
closely with such organizations and to 
reach the various units of the industries 
of the country through’ them. Mr. Hoo- 
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ver had further suggested the collection 
of statistics that would be not only use- 
ful to the industries themselves but of 
interest to the public. 

In conclusion, Secretary Husband ex- 
tended an invitation to all those present, 
and to millers generally, to attend the 
annual meeting of directors, delegates 
and members of the Federation at Chi- 
cago on April 21, and the mass conven 
tion at Kansas City, Mo. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted in tic 
selection of Edgar W. Thierwechter, t)ic 
Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor, as presi- 
dent, and H. J. BeBout, Loudonville 
Mill & Grain Co. as vice president. 
F, H. Tanner was re-elected treasurer. 
The secretary will be appointed by the 
executive committee. C. U. Rechsteiner, 
Wellington Flour Mills, and A. E. Gra- 
ham, Graham Milling Co., Lancaster, 
were made members of the executive 
committee. 

Resolutions were adopted advocating 
the use of United States Shipping Board 
boats, indorsing the work of and ple«y- 
ing support to the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Seed [))- 
provement Association, and recommeii- 
ing the payment of a premium by mii!- 
ers for the best milling grades of whe 't, 
in support of the movement now being 
made for the elimination of poor 
rieties. 

FELLOWSHIP DINNER 


Edwin M. Colton, who was to act «\s 
toastmaster at the annual dinner, \ 
not present, and his place was taken |\\ 
C. U. Rechsteiner. Thomas V. Hei 
dricks was the only speaker. He made 
decided hit by his address, entitled “T's; \- 
ing the Con out of Reconstruction.” \. 
tive and associate members and gues\;-. 
including ladies, were invited to atten 
the dinner. The loving cup offered hy 
the association to the local club having 
the largest attendance was presented ly 
T. J. Hanley to the Highland loc:', 
which had 13 members present. The 
Buckeye and Stark County locals eac! 
had 12 members present, and the Lan 
caster local nine. 


OTHERS IN ATTENDANCE 


Among those present, not alread 
mentioned, were W. M. Coup and F. | 
Sullivan, Northwestern Elevator & Mil! 
Co., Mount Vernon; Lee F. Graybill, 
Warwick Co., Massillon; C. E. Heath, 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland; O. | 
Gwinn, B. W. Marr, and C. S. Heiston, 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, and their 
guest, E. D. Greenleaf, of the Osci: 
Holoway Co., Auburn, Maine; T. | 
Hanley, Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton: 
L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To 
ledo; L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co.. 
Springfield; E. H. Sherwood, secretary 
Community Millers’ Association, Chic: 
.go; F. M. Snyder, Snyder Milling C».. 
Chillicothe; H. J. Walter, Marion N:- 
tional Mill Co. 

Representing affiliated interests: F. '!’. 
Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co; James \. 
Adams, Rosenbaum Bros., and Kennet! 
S. Templeton, J. S. Templeton & Sons, 
Chicago; J. P. Mendel, S. George Co: 
D. R. Jones, Raymond Bag Co., Middle- 
town; L. B. Wilson and Raymond 4. 
Wagner, Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Cincinnati; H. S. Hutton and L. M. 
Hackenberg, Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
Newark, N. J; O. King, Bemis Bro. Bax 
Co., Indianapolis; J. E. Gambrill, °. 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y; Ber! 
Eesley, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co.. 
Silver Creek; George A. Sutton, Th 
Wolf Co., Harrisburg, Pa; W. B. Sui 
ton, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. 


W. H. Wicarn. 





FUNERAL OF WARREN H. SIMMONS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., April 22.—Funers! 
services for Warren H. Simmons, wh 
died on April 15, were held Tuesday @! 
his late residence here. The services 
were conducted by the Rev. J. Ambrose 
Dunkel, pastor of Tabernacle Presby- 
terian Church, assisted by the Rev. ! 
W. Clippinger, of Dayton, Ohio, form« 
pastor of the church, and a close per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Simmons. Buria! 
was in Crown Hill cemetery, Indian 
apolis. 

Epwarp H. Z1ecner. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE 





Large Attendance at Twelfth Annual Convention—Publicity Campaign Au- 
thorized, for Purpose of Improving Quality of Grain and Increas- 
ing Yield Per Acre—Ship Subsidy Approved — Millers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company Proposed 


Kansas Ciry, Mo. April 22.—The 
twelfth annual convention of the South- 
western Millers’ League, held at the Ho- 
tel Baltimore, Kansas City, April 20, was 
one of the best attended, in the opinion 
of officials, since the league was organ- 
ized. About 150 millers from the six 
large wheat growing states of the South- 
west were present. Transportation in- 
terests were also well represented. 

Discussion of plans for a publicity 
campaign to be carried on among hard 
winter wheat producers, which would 
enable them to improve the quality of 
their grain and increase their yield per 
acre, took up the greater part of the 
time. A resolution was offered late in 
the afternoon, proposing to establish ‘a 
committee of six, one member from each 
state, and authorizing them to conduct 
the campaign, funds for which will be 
raised by levying an assessment of 20c 
per bbl on the daily capacity of each 
mill represented in the league. The reso- 
lution was adopted without opposition. 


WILL IMPROVE SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR. 


The crop improvement campaign was 
proposed to the convention by Harry G. 
Randall, general manager of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. Kansas City. The 
campaign had been suggested, Mr. Ran- 
dall said, by the fact that the quality of 
wheat was said to be deteriorating in 
the northwestern states, and to some ex- 
tent in this section. It was to the inter- 
est of the miller to take the lead in 
preventing any decline in wheat quality, 
he pointed out, and to take steps to 
improve it, inasmuch as the quality of 
the raw material had a direct and tre- 
mendous bearing on the quality of the 
flour milled. 

Discussion was practically all favor- 
able to the proposed campaign. The 
point was made that millers, while tak- 
ing the lead, should co-operate with agri- 
cultural schools, railroads, state boards 
of agriculture, business men and others 
to impress the urgency of the question 
upon the farmer. It was thought that 
the time for such a move is now oppor- 
tune, as the agricultural business of the 
country is depressed, and the farmers 
are interested in anything which prom- 
ises a remedy. Funds will be used for 
paid advertising, but several other ways 
of forcefully reminding the farmer of 
crop improvement methods will also be 
planned. 

It is estimated that about $40,000 will 
be necessary to conduct the campaign, 
but the opinion was expressed that 
greater good would come through im- 
provement in the quality of grain and 
erain products than could possibly come 
‘hrough changes in methods of market- 


ing. 
MUCH INTEREST IN RESOLUTIONS 


Next to the crop improvement propa- 
sanda, the report of the resolutions com- 
inittee brought more discussion than any 
other business before the convention. The 
crop campaign was itself incorporated 
into the resolutions, and was quickly 
adopted. One resolution, encouraging 
the branding of flour to designate, truth- 
fully, the origin and variety of wheat 
from which it was made, caused consid- 
erable contention, and was finally re- 
ferred back to the committee. The chief 
objection to the rule, as a law, was that 
it would bring many millers face to face 
with unavoidable difficulties which would 
ippear as violations. 

The convention went on record as fa- 
oring the following resolutions: 


SHIP SUBSIDY 


: Whereas, The development of the export 
vusiness of the United States is essential to 
the prosperity of the people of the United 
States; and 

Whereas, The leadership and control of 
cean transportation has been the determin- 
ing factor in the development of export 
markets; and 

Whereas, The private operations of steam- 
ship lines would no doubt prove more effi- 
cient than governmental operation; and 

Whereas, Owing to the severe competition 
of the steamship lines of other nations the 


private operation of steamship lines without 
loss is not possible; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Southwestern Millers’ 
League is favorable to passage of the ship 
subsidy bill recently introduced in Congress. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 
Whereas, The milling industry of the Unit- 


‘ed States is of sufficient magnitude to pay 


ample premiums to maintain mutual insur- 
ance companies; and 

Whereas, Many mill mutual insurance 
companies originally writing only mill in- 
surance are writing a large volume of in- 
surance for other industries; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Southwestern Millers’ 
League objects to the writing of insurance 
for industries other than mills by mill mu- 
tual companies, and urges that mill mutual 
insurance companies confine their under- 
writing to the milling and grain industry. 


GRAIN GRADING 


Whereas, Federal grain inspection has re- 
sulted in the grading of grain upon a tech- 
nical basis and without reference to its com- 
mercial value; and 

Whereas, This grading has resulted in 
great loss to the producer and to the grain 
and milling trade; therefore be it 

Resolved, That while indorsing the theory 


-of nation-wide grading of grain through a 


department of the national government, the 
Southwestern Millers’ League urges the ne- 
cessity of the federal grain inspection de- 
partment grading grain on the basis of its 
commercial value. 


MESSAGES OF SYMPATHY 


Whereas, The Creator in his all-wise 
providence has called to him our beloved 
friend and associate, Frank 8S. Larabee, and 
the milling industry has lost one whose 
counsel and fellowship were always highly 
prized; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Southwestern Millers’ 
League extend its deepest sympathy to the 
bereaved family and business associates of 
Mr. Larabee, and that this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the league and 
a copy of it sent to the bereaved ones. 

The above resolution was likewise adopted 
with reference to A, J. Bulte, H. J. Arnold, 
J. L. Rodney, J. F. Meyer, W. H. Waggoner 
and Henry Gabel. 


RECOGNITION OF SERVICE 


Whereas, The satisfactory conduct of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League has very large- 
ly been due to the efforts of Mr. Moses, Mr. 
Topping and Mr. Hogueland; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Southwestern Millers’ 
League expresses its appreciation to these 
gentlemen and to the other officers of the 
league for the excellent manner in which the 
affairs of the league have been conducted, 
assuring them of its gratitude for and ap- 
preciation of the work they have done for 
the industry. 

ELECTION OF MR. ROOS 


Whereas, The election of Charles L. Roos 
as president of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion bespeaks for the Federation a continued 
success and assures to the members of the 
Federation an activity certain to result in 
benefit to the industry as a whole; there- 
fore, be it . 

Resolved, That the Southwestern Millers’ 
League expresses its thanks to the Federa- 
tion membership for having elected Mr. Roos 
without dissent of voice or vote, and ex- 
presses its utmost admiration and regard 
for Mr. Roos. 


SALES CONTRACT CAUSED COMMENT 


The resolution indorsing the National 
Federation’s sales contract was brought 
about after a discussion precipitated by 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of Omaha, when he 
inquired whether other millers of the 
Southwest were following the contract 
when shipping to Chicago and New York, 
where other rules were in some cases 
given preference. The fundamental con- 
ditions of the contract were generally 
adhered to, it was brought out, although 
there were exceptions, as in the case of 
a shipment to New York City, where, if 
a controversy arose, it would be arbi- 
trated according to the rules of the New 
York Produce Exchange, if the pur- 
chaser was a member of that organiza- 
tion. 

During the course of the discussion, 
Charles L. Roos, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, said that the 
only difference in the Federation con- 
tract was the “f.o.b. mill”’- clause and 
the “net weight when packed” clause. 
The f.o.b. mill clause served to protect 
a shipper, he said, as in the case of a 
Kansas miller shipping a load of tlour 
to Oklahoma. ‘If the flour was billed 
f.o.b. destination, the shipper would be 
required to have an agent at the point 
of destination, according to state laws. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF EXPORT COMMITTEE 


Several proposals were made by the 
export committee, including one for the 
establishing of a credit bureau for ex- 


port millers, to be an integral part of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League. The 
principal duty of the bureau would be 
to handle information concerning foreign 
connections. 

Other recommendations of the export 
committee were: 

(1) A full investigation of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese flour trade, shipment 
via Gulf ports and Panama Canal. Offi- 
cial statistics recently published show a 
very large increase in the consumption 
of wheat flour with the oriental races, 
which is suggestive of a large increase in 
flour consumption in the Orient. The 
members of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League should enjoy a share of this 
trade if investigation recommends it. 

(2) Terms of payment in Latin- 
American markets should be standard- 
ized to sight draft, 15 or 30 days’ sight 
draft (according to the credit and finan- 
cial rating of the importer); in any 
event, documents to be delivered only 
upon payment. This would abrogate the 
credit extension terms that have resulted 
in almost every mill engaged in this trade 
taking some losses the past two years. It 
would mean the abrogation of such terms 
as “acceptance drafts” payable 30 or 60 
days after arrival of goods. During the 
period of transition, the committee sug- 
gests that we have two prices quoted, ‘the 
lesser price to cover the cash price for 
new terms recommended. For Latin- 
American markets, we recommend sell- 
ing flour only for “shipment from mill.” 

(3) For United Kingdom and Euro- 
pean flour exports we recommend the 
continuance of the present “at sight” 
terms of payments, which contemplate 
surrender of documents or goods only 
upon payment of draft. 

(4) Consistent with the agreements of 
the New Orleans conference held in Jan- 
uary with the ship operators and United 
States Shipping Board officials, we rec- 
ommend that export flour sales be re- 
stricted to the following shipping condi- 
tions, viz., “shipments from mill” or “sea- 
board loading,” thus avoiding ambiguous 
conditions of shipment such as “April 
seaboard,” “seaboard clearance” ' and 
“port bill lading,” all of which are sus- 
ceptible of two or more definitions. Ex- 
porters should insist on booking agents 
furnishing contract guaranteeing a spe- 
cific loading; also the through bill of 
lading, of which we recommend the con- 
tinuance, should carry such a clause as 
“Intended for S.S. Adriatic or substitute 
ship sailing on or about May 2, 1922.” 
Require loading and clearance notices 
from the booking agent or steamship 
company. 

(5) Arbitration of disputes arising 
out of contracts in the United Kingdom 
and European markets is recommended 
through the flour importers or trade as- 
sociations. There are regularly consti- 
tuted flour trade or importers’ associa- 
tions in London, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Leith, Holland, Norway and Denmark. 
The opinion of three men active in the 
flour importing trade suggests the prob- 
ability of a satisfactory award. 

(6) We recommend the continuance 
of occasional conferences of millers’ 
committees with United States Shipping 
Board officials and ship operators, with 
the end in view of improving ocean 
freight service and enlarging our mar- 
kets. We take this occasion to express 
for the Southwestern Millers’ League our 
deep appreciation of the splendid spirit 
of co-operation and helpfulness mani- 
fested by the United States Shipping 
Board and steamship operators. 

(7) In view of the fact that the 
United States Shipping Board has estab- 
lished a claim department, which, how- 
ever, is a member of the P. & I. Club, 
a mutual protective organization of ship 
operators and marine insurance compa- 
nies, it behooves us to look after our 
interests closely. The committee may 
submit a later report, with recommenda- 
tions. 

8) We recommend to the millers the 
use of the United States Shipping Board 
lines as far as consistent and without 
detriment to their interests. The service 
of the Shipping Board line has improved 
noticeably the past year, despite the in- 
sidious propaganda of foreign shipping 
and marine insurance interests. 

(9) We recommend the use by millers 
of the United States consuls for infor- 
mation; also the European commercial 
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attaché of the American London em- 
bassy. The United States consular sys- 
tem has been improved materially the 
past few years by bringing it under civil 
service regulations and placing trained 
consuls in important posts. We desire 
to express our appreciation of the im- 
proved service, informative and helpful, 
rendered through the Department of 
Commerce reports under the able and 
efficient direction of Secretary Herbert 
Hoover. 

(10) Co-operation in advertising the 
superior and intrinsic merits and value 
of hard winter wheat flour. There is 
now conducted such a_ propaganda 
through a trade journal and supported 
by a small group of Kansas millers. 
This field of advertising may be extend- 
ed by other groups of millers in the 
Southwestern Millers’ League with the 
aid and assistance of the secretary of 
the league. We would urge all mills to 
make the advertising. effective by fur- 
nishing a quality product. We further 
recommend all millers, through continu- 
ous publicity and solicitation, to urge 
foreign importers to buy hard winter 
wheat flour at the source of production, 
and to deliver a product of uniform 
quality. 

(11) Recommending and encouraging 
the development of a trade in hard win- 
ter wheat “patents.” For good, com- 
mercial reasons, a trade on good, full 
straight grade or 95 per cent flour may 
be developed in all foreign markets we 
can reach, preferably under mill brands. 
An erroneous impression seems to exist 
with some exporting millers that the only 
business obtainable abroad is in cut 
straights or stuffed straights, clears and 
low grades. A trade developed on “pat- 
ents” will remove actual pressure from 
the domestic markets, and give stability 
to our mill operations. We recommend 
that exporting mills protect the owner- 
ship of mill brands against brand 
pirates. 

(12) We urge that every miller in the 
Southwest become active in the export 
trade through direct foreign trade con- 
nections. The export committee offers 
its services through the league to millers 
not familiar with export flour trade, and 
will supply full details for conducting 
the business. If the league deems it 
proper, the export committee will en- 
deaver to compile instructions for the 
benefit of its members and mills embark- 
ing in the export trade, for distribution 
at an early date from the secretary’s 
office. 

ALL OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


All of the officers who served the 
Southwestern Millers’ League the past 
year were re-elected, as follows: L. E. 
Moses, Kansas City, president; Frank 
Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, first vice 
president; S. P. Kramer, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, second vice president; H. G. Ran- 
dall, Kansas City, treasurer; C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary. 

The following directors were elected: 
(Kansas) Ralph C. Sowden, H. V. Nye; 
(Oklahoma) John W. Maney, H. C. 
Jackson; (Missouri) L. S. Meyer, J. W. 
Craver; (Colorado) J. K. Mullin, J. R. 
Forsythe; (Texas) B. R. Neal, T. P. 
Duncan; (Nebraska) A. R. Kinney, E. 
L. Stancliff. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

Transportation, T. C. Thatcher, chair- 
man; H. V. Nye, Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
W. B. Dunwoody, T. P. Duncan, E. M. 
Ryan, M. L. Van Metre. 

Export, H. D. Yoder, chairman; C. M. 
Jackman, W. R. Duerr, H. K. Schafer, 
C. B. Warkentin, K. E. Humphrey, T. P. 
Duncan. 

Commercial feed and flour, A. R. Kin- 
ney, chairman; Theodore F. Ismert, C. 
C. Kelly, J. P. Burrus, L. S. Meyers. 

Grain, T. L. Hoffman, chairman; R. 
S. Hurd, E. S. Rea, G. G. Sohlberg, C. 
E. Aller, Kent Barber. 

Insurance, E. Humphrey, chair- 
man; Ralph C. Sowden, E. L. Stancliff, 
J. B. Nicholson, J. R. Forsyth, H. S. 
Cowgill, E. T. Fant. 


Address by Mr. Moses 
The Southwestern Millers’ League has 

been and I hope will always continue to 
be an open forum for the discussion of 
the problems that confront our industry 
in manufacturing, distributing and mar- 
keting of our products. 

(Continued on page 390,) 
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NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Kansas Wheat Condition 73.9—April Outlook 
Second Lowest—Damage in Central States 
and Mississippi Valley from Flood 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 22.—The Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture’s report 
on crop conditions, issued yesterday, as 
seen April 15 by nearly 2,000 correspond- 
ents, placed abandoned acreage at more 
than one fifth of the total sown last 
fall. The condition was given at 73.9 
per cent, next to the lowest April condi- 
tion ever reported. 

The 11,277,682 acres of winter wheat 
sown last fall was the third lowest in 
the history of the state, only the seeding 
in the fall of 1920 and 1918 being less. 
Of the area sown for this year’s crop, 
the board’s correspondents now estimate 
that 26.3 per cent probably will be aban- 
doned, leaving 8,320,328 acres of grow- 
ing wheat, with a general average condi- 
tion of 73.9, based on 100 as representing 
a satisfactory stand and development. 
In 20 years, only one April condition has 
been lower. 

Of the immense aggregates of wheat 
annually sown in Kansas, more or less 
abandonment always is to be expected, 
but in only two years of the last 10 has 
the April percentage of loss been great- 
er,—55.2 in 1917 and 33.47 in 1918,—while 
a year ago the abandonment was less 
than 7 per cent. Still, the 8,320,324 acres 
now reported left for this year’s crop 
has been exceeded appreciably in April 
in only two years,—10,757,796 in 1919 
and 9,233,768 in 1921. 

Damage and loss are attributed al- 
most wholly to the dry fall and winter, 
with the late seeded wheat suffering the 
most. Winds were an element in several 
southwestern counties, while in south- 
eastern Kansas a half dozen counties 
suffered severely from recent floods. No 
damage from insects is reported, al- 
though the Hessian fly and green bug 
are noted by a number of correspond- 
ents in about a dozen eastern counties, 
mostly in the southeast. 

Present soil and weather conditions are 
uniformly hospitable for the growing 
wheat, the only exceptions being in the 
north central part, where moisture is 
still lacking, and in three or four south- 
eastern counties, where it is too wet. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., April 22.— 
Cool weather during most of the first 
half of April in Oklahoma and Texas 
delayed the growth of wheat and con- 
tributed to the spread of the green bug 
pest. Damage, however, is not serious. 
The leaf hopper has done considerable 
damage in the vicinity of Plainview, 
Texas. No other section of the panhan- 
dle thus far has reported insect damage. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 22.—Reports 
reaching this office from millers located 
at interior points in the St. Louis terri- 
tory are to the effect that the growing 
wheat crop, where it has not been inun- 
dated by flood waters, is in excellent con- 
dition, indicating a present standing of 
90 to 100 per cent of normal. Wheat 
which has been covered with water is un- 
questionably damaged to some extent, 
but it is not believed that its loss will be 
complete. The crop on the higher lands 
has ample moisture to take it well into 
the growing season. So far no reports 
have been received of threatened dam- 
age from bugs or insects. 

Totevo, Onto, April 22.—The weather 
has been cooler, with more rain, snow the 
night of April 20, and light frost a 
couple of nights. It is not thought that 
much damage was done by these frosts, 
but fruit trees in blossom and early veg- 
etables may have been hurt somewhat. 
So far as wheat is concerned, the fields 
present a beautiful appearance and the 
condition is just about perfect. The 
plant has a good start, seems sturdy, and 
is of splendid color, with a good root. 

Inpranapous, Inp., April 22.—Thou- 
sands of acres of wheat in bottom lands 
in Indiana were covered with water this 
week, the result of floods following al- 
most incessant rains for several days. 
The ground previously had been satu- 
rated with water, making conditions 
much more serious than they otherwise 
would have been. In the last three days 
the water receded rapidly in the north- 
ern and middle parts of the state, but 
it is too early to tell the full extent of 
the damage to wheat. Undoubtedly, it 
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will be serious in places. A large acre- 
age of the grain still is under water in 
the southern part of Indiana in the 
White, Wabash and Ohio river valleys. 

Mitwavuxege, Wis., April 22.—Adverse 
weather conditions in February and early 
March caused an appreciable decline in 
the condition of winter grains and 
grasses since they entered the cold 
months, according to the monthly report 
of Joseph A. Becker, joint crop reporter 
of the federal and state departments of 
agriculture. Winter wheat is reported to 
have been particularly affected. With a 
planted acreage of 104,000 and assumin 
an average p ine Ranson it is figure 
that the production of winter wheat in 
1922 will be 1,922,000 bus, against 1,424,- 
000 in 1921, and a five-year average of 
1,728,000. Condition April 1 was 85 per 
cent, against 94 on Dec. 1, 90 a year 
ago, and a 10-year average of 84 per 
cent. The Wisconsin rye crop is said to 
have suffered less than wheat, due large- 
ly to the fact that the principal acreage 
is located in the central and northern 
counties, which had a protective covering 
of snow during the winter. The produc- 
tion of rye is forecast at 6,041,000 bus, 
against 7,756,000 in 1921. 

Great Faris, Mont., April 22.—Ac- 
cording to the April report of F. W. 
Beier, of the Montana co-operative crop 
reporting service, Montana’s winter 
wheat has gained 12 points over the De- 
cember condition and still stands 20 
points under the 10-year average. It is 
estimated at 70 per cent of normal. Mr. 
Beier, on present showing, forecasts a 
yield of 4,130,000 bus. Rye has come 
through the winter in good shape, and 
now stands at 80 per cent of normal. 

Toronto, Ont., April 22.—Reports re- 
garding winter wheat in Ontario are 
mostly favorable. The general appear- 
ance of the fields at present indicates an 
average or better condition. A report 
from western Canada states that seeding 
commenced in northern Saskatchewan on 
or about April 19. This is somewhat 
late, but presumably many of the south- 
ern parts of western provinces were some 
days earlier than that. Experimental 
farm research of past years has shown 
that the best crops are obtained from 
grain sown on or about mid-April. Mois- 
ture conditions in western provinces are 
better than in a number of years. 

San Francisco, Cat., April 22.—The 
United States Weather Bureau reports 
unusually cool weather last week through- 
out the state. In the Sacramento valley 
the week was the coldest on record for so 
late in the season, severe frosts occur- 
ring on two mornings. Moderately heavy 
rain fell in many places early in the 
week, but the latter part was mostly 
clear, with drying northerly winds. Bar- 
ley, wheat and oats are heading in the 
southern counties, and these crops have 
a healthy appearance in the northern 
portion of the state. 

Ocpen, Utan, April 22.—Weather con- 
ditions improved during the past week 
throughout Utah, and spring planting is 
now well under way even in the higher 
valleys. Snow has left the irrigated dis- 
tricts and most dry farm areas. Winter 
wheat is in excellent condition, accord- 
ing to reports to the weather bureau, and 
a normal crop is anticipated. Ample 
moisture is assured for the year, accord- 
ing to these reports. 

Omana, Nes., April 22.—Recent rains 
have greatly benetited the soil in Ne- 
braska, and it is now in excellent condi- 
tion for spring work. The condition of 
winter wheat in the state is estimated at 
80 per cent, or 13 per cent under last 
year, and 5 per cent less than the 10- 
year average, with a forecast production 
of 60,101,000 bus, compared with 57,- 
000,000 last year. Regardless of dry, un- 
favorable winter and early spring 
weather, the crop has made remarkable 
progress in the last 60 days. There are 
some sections where it is not satisfac- 
tory, but present indications are that 
production will exceed that of last year. 

Minneapouis, Mrinn., April 25.—Cold 
weather has delayed wheat seeding in 
southern Minnesota. Probably 50 per 
cent of the acreage in this territory has 
been sown. At some points west of Min- 
neapolis wheat seeding has been finished, 
but very little has been done to date in 
the northwestern part of the state. The 
outlook for the acreage in Minnesota is 


encouraging, judging from the quantities 
of wheat seed sold. Warm weather is 
needed. In South Dakota, field work is 
progressing rapidly, but dry weather is 
needed there also. Wheat seeding should 
be finished in South Dakota this week, 
and the acreage will probably show some 
increase over last year. The season is 
backward in North Dakota also, but con- 
siderable seeding has been done in spots. 
In many sections, however, the ground is 
altogether too wet to start field work. 
The grain trade at Minneapolis is still 
optimistic over the outlook for spring 
wheat in the Northwest, regardless of 
the lateness of the season. 


TAGGART MADE PRESIDENT 


Executive Committee of American Bakers’ 
Association Elects Indianapolis Man 
Head of Organization 


Cuicaoo, Int., April 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—At a special meeting of the 
executive committee of the American 
Bakers’ Association, held here on April 
24-25, A. L. Taggart, of Indianapolis, 
was elected president of the association. 
Mr. Taggart has been keenly interested 
in the upbuilding of the national organi- 
zation and of the American Institute of 
Baking. 

In a telegraphic response to notice of 
his election, Mr. Taggart spoke of the 
pressure of his own business affairs, but 
expressed the hope that whole-hearted 
support would be given him in his work 
as head of the national association. 

“We have all wasted too much time in 
the past in finding points on which to 
disagree,” he said in making his plea for 
a basis upon which to put forth united 
efforts in behalf of the industry. 

The committee confirmed the selection 
of Sept. 11-15 as the dates for the an- 
nual convention, to be held in Chicago 
simultaneously with the exhibition on the 
Municipal Pier by the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association. 

V. P. WittiaMs. 











Cc, A, GAMBRILL MFG. CO., INC. 

Battimore, Mp., April 22.—The C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., is the name of 
the concern which yesterday took over 
the property, business and good-will of 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., and which 
will hereafter operate the Patapsco Mills 
and cereal plant at Ellicott City,.Md., 
and do a general milling business, with 
offices at Baltimore. The new company 
is incorporated for $1,500,000, represent- 
ing $600,000 7 per cent bonds, $200,000 in 
preferred stock and $700,000 in common 
stock, both of $50 par value. The officers 
of the reorganized company are Morris 
Schapiro, Boston Iron & Metal Co., 
president; Richard G. Macgill, Jr., and 
E. H. Lupton, vice presidents; H. M. 
Blinn, secretary, and Robert S. Shriver, 
of the B. F. Shriver Co., canners, bank- 
ers and millers, of Westminster, Md., 
treasurer. The directors, including the 
officers, are E. L. Norton, president At- 
lantic Trust Co; C. W. Hendley, presi- 
dent Hendley Coal Co; Charles Schmidt, 
president City Baking Co; T. G. Tinsley, 
capitalist; John E. Semmes, Jr., attor- 
ney; John D. Roney, Henry L. Duer and 
W. W. Hepburn. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





INDIANA MILL BURNS 
Inpranapouis, Inp., April 22.—Fire 
early today destroyed the flour mill of 
the Spink Milling Co., Washington, Ind., 
causing a loss estimated at $40,000. In- 
surance totaled $21,000. The flames orig- 
inated from an undetermined cause. Sev- 
eral hundred sacks of flour and a large 
quantity of feed were burned. An ele- 
vator standing near by was saved.- The 
mill, owned by Dr. T. F. Spink and 

Frank Keith, was built in 1879. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





LIBERTY YEAST CORPORATION 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation, due to 
the increasing demand for its product 
and the desire to serve its customers in 
every way possible, is making extensive 
improvements and increasing the ca- 
pacity of its plants in Baltimore, Pekin 
and Cambridge. Business with this com- 
pany was very successful during 1921, 
and this year up to the present time has 
shown a vast increase over the previous 
year. ; 


April 26, 1922 
BAKERY STRIKE IMMINENT 


Kansas City Union Declines to Accept Cut in 
Wages for the Year Beginning May 
1—Effort to Agree Fails 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 25.— (Special 
Telegram)—A strike of union bakers js 
in prospect in Kansas City, as a result 
of the union’s refusal to accept a cut in 
wages for the year beginning May 1, 
Two conferences were held between em- 
ployers and union representatives this 
week, but no agreement was reached. 
Union representatives refused to accept 
any reduction from the present scale of 
$36 weekly for day work and $42 for 
night work. The amount of the cut pro- 
posed by the employers was not made 
public. 

No further meetings will be held be- 
tween the two factions, but the employ- 
ers will meet April 26 to decide finally 
upon their course. Present indications 
are that a strike will be scheduled. Ac- 
cording to members of the employers’ 
committee, the wages now paid are the 
same as during the peak prices of war- 
time, although some reduction has !)cen 
made in bread prices. 





R. E. Srerurnc. 





THREATENED STRIKE OF BAKERS 

Washington, D. C., journeymen bakers 
and employing bakers are still in dis- 
agreement over wages. Efforts of FE. H. 
Dunnigan, of the Department of Labor, 
who has been appointed conciliator, have 
been fruitless. Unless some agreement 
is reached by April 30, the city faces a 
bakers’ strike May 1. 

Union officials declare a strike cannot 
be prevented if an agreement is not 
reached by that time, when a mass mect- 
ing of the 600 union bakers is to be held. 
Mr. Dunnigan, who plans a series of con- 
ferences between bakers and employing 
bakers, will address the union meeting, 
and make an eleventh hour appeal to the 
bakers not to strike. 

The disagreement comes over plans of 
employing bakers to decrease the present 
wage scale from 90c to 80c an hour for 
day work, and from $1 to 90¢ an hour 
for night work. 





CANADA’S WHEAT BOARD ILLEGAL 

Toronto, Ont., April 22.—Official an- 
nouncement from Ottawa states that Jaw 
officers of the crown have given it as 
their opinion that Parliament has no 
power to reappoint the Canadian Wheat 
Board of 1919, or any other body with 
similar powers. It is held that the con- 
stitutional authority to regulate trade 
and commerce in Canada lies with the 
provinces, and not with the federal guv- 
ernment. This being the case, it will re- 
main for individual provinces that may 
desire a wheat board to separately or by 
agreement appoint same. In this opin- 
ion the minister of justice, the solicitor 
general, and other legal members of the 
cabinet are in agreement. 

Members of the Progressive party who 
have been advocating a new wheat bord 
are disappointed at this decision. ‘They 
hoped to have a board appointed in time 
to handle the crop of 1922, thus doing 
away with the Winnipeg grain exchange 
and all private interests in the grain 
trade. 

It may be taken for granted that this 
decision removes the possibility of any 
government interference with the grain 

*trade this year. By constant agitation 
and pressure upon the legislaturés of 
western provinces the farmers may suc- 
ceed later in getting provincial boar«s 
appointed in their own parts of the 
country, but these will have no authority 
in other provinces, nor will they be able 
to give any such boards the authority 
that was vested in the one of 1919. 

A. H. Barey. 





CHICAGO GROCERS WIN SUIT 

Cuicaco, Itt., April 22—A judgment 
for $2,000 was given to McNeil & Hig- 
gins, wholesale grocers, Chicago, agaist 
the Corbin Flour Co., on April 20. 11 he 
case comeerned the quality of approx! 
mately 1,400 bbls flour, delivered to the 
plaintiff on four contracts in the spring 
of 1919. The contracts called for high 
grade clear flour, and the actual deliv- 
eries were found to be low grade in 
quality. 

V. P. WitxiaMs. 
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The flour market, according to Minne- 
apolis millers, is about as dull and life- 
less as it could possibly be. There is a 
little business to be had, however, in the 
larger markets for mills that are willing 
to accept discouragingly low prices. 
Temporarily, the fluctuations in wheat 
prices, either up or down, seem to have 
little effect on the trade. Buyers evince 
neither confidence nor interest, and con- 
trary to expectations, the sharp advances 
during the last week did not bring in 
any business to speak of. For the time 
being, the trade is following the policy 
of buying flour only as needed, and 
then only in small quantities. 

Millers are inclined to the belief that 
stocks are abnormally light, and this is, 
of course, an encouraging feature. It 
seems to be only a question of time when 
buyers must come into the market to 
replenish. 

Some of the larger Minneapolis mill- 
ing companies say that orders on their 
books at present are the lightest they 
have been in years. 

Clears are scarce, and stronger in price. 
Several Minnéapolis mills claim to be 
oversold on both first and second clear 
until June. Exporters are persistent 
buyers of these grades for shipment to 
southern Europe and Mediterranean 
points, There is no inquiry, however, for 
patent, with the exception of an occa- 
sional very small lot to established trade 
in Great Britain. 

Mills quote top patent at $8.40@9.05 
bbl, standard patent $8.25@8.45, second 
patent $7.95@8.05, in 98-lb cottons; fancy 
clear $6.75, first clear $5.65@6.15, second 
clear $3.50@4.25, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Domestic business in durum products, 
while not as dull as spring wheat flour, 
is very unsatisfactory and quiet. Sales 
were scattered, and confined to small lots 
sufficient to cover the immediate needs of 
the buyer. Mills find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to interest the trade in durum 
flour, and even prices that are cpnsidered 
very low do not seem any temptation. 
Mills are well sold ahead on No. 3 semo- 
lina and clears, and have enjoyed a very 
active export demand the past few weeks. 
Good-sized lots of these grades have 
heen sold through exporters for ship- 
me . mainly to Finland and Constanti- 
nop e. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.45@ 
7.50 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina $7.25@7.35, 
durum flour $5.75@5.90, clear $4.20, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

Millers and jobbers report that bran 
and standard middlings are in brisk de- 
mand for quick shipment. Inquiry is 
coming chiefly from the East, and any- 
thing in transit is snapped up quickly. 
Neither eastern nor western buyers, how- 
ever, are interested in offerings for de- 
ferred shipment, 

Flour middlings and red dog tempo- 
varily are neglected, with deliveries far 
below normal. Ordinarily at this time 
of year standard middlings are wanted 
by southeastern feeders, but spring buy- 
ing this year has not as yet materialized. 
Mills are declared to be behind on de- 
liveries, and are not offering anything 
for near-by shipment. 

Prices have advanced materially in the 
last week or two. Sales of both bran 
and standard middlings have been made 
for lake-and-rail shipment at better than 
$24 ton, minneapolis, 


One mill late today advanced its price 
$1 ton, and mills now ask: bran, $24@ 
25; standard middlings, $24@25; flour 
middlings, $27@30.50; red dog, $33@35; 
rye middlings, $21@22,—in 100-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1114 were in operation April 25: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
PRIS WOOK - 20 cccccccvrcces 184,045 34 
BUG WOE oc cs cvccqeecces 230,110 42 
ee GD 406450 4064 aS ow Od 226,170 41 
TWO YOATS OBO ..ccscsvces 234,940 43 
Three years ago ........- 371,535 68 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
No. capacity forweek tivity 

ROR cccces 325,050 141,775 
| eee 53 325,050 126,235 39 
BOBET 6.006 60 405,990 162,995 40 
ne 60 405,990 171,335 42 
*Week ending April 22. tWeek ending 

April 15. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, April 
22, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1922 1921 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ... 1,041 1,973 1,322 1,105 
Duluth ...0... 533 556 500 119 
Totals ...... 1,574 2,529 1,822 1,224 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to April 22, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 77,107 84,099 87,353 90,399 
Duluth ....... 38,438 35,519 12,204 87,674 
Totals ...... 115,545 129,618 99,557 178,073 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on April 22, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 





Minneapolis ... 5,799 3,040 7,882 13,256 
are 5,145 556 2,483 14,379 
Wetale ....0+ 10,944 3,596 9,865 27,635 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.4214; 
three-day, $4.42; 60-day, $4.3914. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 37.85. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was featured by 
violent fluctuations the past week. On 
Thursday and Friday, prices advanced, 
but yesterday and today the market- was 
considerably weaker. For the week, 
however, prices on cash wheat are 2@4c 
higher, May 4c up and July 6c higher. 

The local cash market was not as ac- 
tive as in previous weeks. While local 
mills took the a offerings of the 
choice milling grades, when the futures 
advanced so rapidly mills backed away 
from the high premiums, so they were 
reduced. Today No. 1 dark sold around 
10@24c over May. Interior mills did 
very little in the local market the past 
week, due to the extremely dull flour 
market, and eastern mills only came in 
at the week end. 

Durum wheat of real choice quality 
was in demand, but the general market 


was slow and weaker. No. 1 amber was 
quoted at May price to l4c over. 

Winter wheat was slower and easier. 
Mills paid little interest to offerings. 
Montana was quoted at 10@12c over 
May; Kansas, 8c under to 8c over; Ne- 
braska, 10@18c under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were stronger, and prices 
show a gain of 1@4c bu for the week. 
Cash corn was up, and demand active. 
Choice, dry stuff especially was wanted, 
and offerings were insufficient to take 
care of the demand. Shippers were good 
buyers. Closing prices, April 24: No. 3 
yellow, 54@55c bu; No. 3 mixed, 5214,@ 
58c. 

Oats were in brisk demand, with ship- 
pers the principal buyers. They were 
after choice grades, but the offerings 
were light and they had to take some of 
the ordinary grades, due to lack of 
choice. Elevators also were steady buy- 
ers. No. 3 white closed at 353,@36%,c 
bu; No. 4 white, 3314, @345c. 

Light offerings of rye and brisk de- 
mand from mills caused premiums to 
advance. Later, mills backed away from 
the high premiums, due to the advance 
in futures, but shippers were more ac- 
tive, on account of the strength at Du- 
luth. No. 2 closed at $1.021,@1.03¥%, bu. 

Barley started off easy, with a rather 
quiet demand, as most of the offerings 
were of poor quality. Later, demand 
improved, especially from shippers, and 
prices were stronger. Maltsters were 
after choice grades, but supplies were 
scarce. Closing range, 52@63c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The domestic demand for domestic oil 
meal is light, but the production is even 
less. Mills are operating at a greatly 
reduced capacity, with many of them 
down entirely, so that the few mills in 
operation are selling sufficient to take 
care of their output. The scarcity of 
flaxseed is reflected in prices, which have 
advanced 9@10c bu in the past 10 days. 
Supplies here are nearly exhausted, and 
prices would no doubt have reached 
higher levels had it not been for the 
competition of foreign oil, which has 
held values down. Although demand for 
oil is much better, American crushers 
still feel very keenly the competition of 
foreign crushers. Mills quote oil meal 
on a basis of $51 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


SHIPPING BOARD OPENS OFFICE 


The United States Shipping Board has 
completed arrangements for opening an 
office, May 1, in Minneapolis, in the Met- 
ropolitan Life Building. R. J. Whit- 
mire, for the last four years chief clerk 
in the freight traffic department of the 
Milwaukee Road, is to be northwestern 
agent. Mr. Whitmire is well versed in 
the export flour business. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL BURNED 


The mill, elevator and warehouse of 
the Dakota Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D., 
were completely destroyed by fire on the 
night of April 18. The fire was first 
noticed at about 11 p.m. It is thought 
to have been caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

The loss is estimated at approximately 
$125,000, with $65,000 insurance. The 
company has a valuable water power, and 
the machinery used in connection with 
this was not destroyed. 

A. G. Bemmels, president, states that 
his company expects to rebuild, but that 
decision to do so rests with the board of 
directors. The mill had a capacity of 
about 400 bbls and the elevator 65,000 
bus. 

DEATH OF AN OLD-TIME MILLER 


John Abraham Bookwalter, an old- 
time Kansas miller, died at his home in 
Minneapolis April 20, at the advanced 
age of 72 years. 

Mr. Bookwalter, who was born at 
Eaton, Ohio, May 20, 1850, started mill- 
ing in Van Wert, Ohio, in 1872. He 
moved to Kansas in 1878, going with 
West & Allison, at Hutchinson, and next 
with David Hamil at Newton. Later he 
was interested as part owner in the 
Haven Milling Co., at Haven, Kansas, 
Hunter Milling Co. at Wellington, Kan- 
sas, and the Canadian County Mill & 
Elevator Co. at El Reno, Okla. For a 
while he was associated with Andrew J. 
Hunt at Arkansas City, Kansas. After- 
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wards he was superintendent in the Bad- 
en Mills, at Winfield, Kansas. 

Leaving Kansas he moved to Indian- 
apolis, where for five years he repre- 
sented the C. A. Schulze Mfg. Co., of 
Monticello, Ind. 

For the last six years Mr. Bookwalter 
made his home in Minneapolis with his 
daughter, Mrs. E. J. Dalby. Mr. Dalby 
is the northwestern representative of the 
Wolf Co. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Maurice J. Cohen, secretary of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, left 
Monday for Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

John Fraser and Miles E. Fraser, of 
the Fraser Co., machinery manufactur- 
ers, Milwaukee, were visitors in Minne- 
apolis on April 20. 

A. D. Stock, of the old-established 
milling firm of F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich., was in Minneapolis last 
week calling on old friends. 

W. M. Ballinger, of Des Moines, Iowa 
distributor for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., who has been in the Southeast for 
the last month, is now on his way home. 

Lewis J. Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is attending a meet- 
ing of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association in Chica- 
go today. 

H. L. Beecher, treasurer and general 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., is in the East, calling 
on the various representatives of the 
company. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
new Paramount Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
is to be held at the mill this evening, at 
which time it is expected the machinery 
will be placed in operation. 

A. F. Drews, 73 years old, in constant 
employ of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, since 1903, and at various 
intervals before that since 1874, retired 
the first of this month. He was a grinder 
in the rye mill. 

Victor Klinger, who has operated the 
Slayton (Minn.) Roller Mills for about 
30 years, last week sold the property to 
Wenk Bros., of Madison, S. D. The mill 
has a capacity of 75 bbls. The new own- 
ers will operate it. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, is sending out to the trade a 
booklet ‘containing reproductions of let- 
ters it has received from millers all over 
the country, voicing their appreciation of 
the work done by the Carter disc sepa- 
rator. 

John C. Sweet, receiver for the H. 
Poehler Co., a Minneapolis grain house 
which failed three months ago, has filed 
suits in the district court against 16 firms, 
asking for the return of $34,439 paid to 
them by A. H. Poehler, president of the 
concern. 

James C, Andrews, president of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, and a 
member of the old milling firm of Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, is attending a 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation in Kansas City, to advocate the 
extension of the Mississippi Valley barge 
line to Minneapolis. 

Based on the close today (April 25), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.46 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.44; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.48, No. 1 northern $1.46; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.44, 
No. 1 northern $1.42; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 northern 
$1.29. 

Julius A. Schmahl, of the Cosmopoli- 
tan State Bank, St. Paul, and M. D. 
Chandler, of the Metropolitan National 
Bank, Minneapolis, have been appointed 
receivers for E. L. Welch & Co., the 
Minneapolis grain commission firm which 
failed about four weeks ago. According 
to the audit, the liabilities of the concern 
are given at $865,900 and the probable 
assets at $252,927. 

The directors of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce have again established 
No. 1 northern spring wheat as the con- 
tract grade in this market for the com- 
ing crop year. No. 1 dark northern may 
be delivered at 2c bu premium, No. 2 
dark northern at lc discount, No. 2 
northern spring at 3c discount, No. 3 
dark northern at 18c discount, and No. 3 
northern spring at 20c discount. 
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Another quiet week was experienced 
by Kansas City mills, with the rapidly 
advancing wheat market increasing in- 
quiries but retarding actual business. 
After the daily advance, buyers wished 
to come into the market at prices quoted 
on previous days. Little business was 
consummated on this basis, however, and, 
as a consequence, trade was extremely 
dull. 

The opinion seemed to be prevalent 
that the rather sensational advance in 
wheat was a result of the expected con- 
gestion in May deliveries, and would be 
followed by a substantial decline. This 
served to keep out of the market any 
but those who were in immediate need 
of flour. Shipping directions were re- 
ported somewhat improved, and mills 
which were closed down last week were 
again operating, which resulted in a 10 
per cent gain in output. Plants were 
operated to 78 per cent of capacity, 
making over 12,000 more bbls than last 
week. A year ago, operations were 63 
per cent of capacity, and two years ago 
only 37 per cent. 

Patents were Pasty | advanced 20c 
bbl, nominally, during the week. Two 
mills quoted 35c over the rest, all of 
whom were within a narrow range. 
Clears did not follow fully, being gen- 
erally quoted 10@15c higher. Some were 
sold for export, but $5.25 was the highest 
price reported received for business of 
this type, while the average quotations 
were 25@75c more. 

Country mills generally reported trade 
slow, and some of them added the com- 
ment that business was not forthcom- 
ing, even at considerable concessions in 
price. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.40@8.20; 95 per cent, 
$7.10@7.70; straight, $6.80@7.35; first 
clear, $5@6.30; second clear, $4@4.75; 
low grade, $3.25@4. 


MILLFEED 


A further increase in the demand for 
bran featured the market this week. 
Whereas the South was taking all avail- 
able offerings formerly, the East was a 
heavy buyer this week and, as a result, 
there is little to be had. The abnormal 
demand for bran at this time is attribut- 
ed by some dealers to the fact that the 
spring pig crop was larger than usual 
this year, but the litters were weak, be- 
cause of the fact that brood sows were 
overfed with corn. Losses of pigs far- 
rowed have been unusually wy as a 
result, and the present rush to bran is 
taken as an attempt to correct this situ- 
ation. 

Shorts were in fair demand, although 
they did not keep pace with bran. Prices 
of all millfeeds are unchanged to 50c 
higher. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $23; brown shorts, 
$24.50@25; gray shorts, $25.50@26.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
SP AIEEE, ned cicccoccvcced 89,600 78 
BA, SHEN oa die ces cacvccens 77,400 68 
, 5 Sr 71,300 63 
Two years ago ............ 36,300 37 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 480,210 264,286 65 
Last week ...... 480,210 266,122 55 
Year ago ....... 439,530 216,347. 49 
Two years ago... 430,170 196,286 45 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,547 bbls this week, 11,255 last 
week, 19,817 a year ago and 4,311 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three report do- 
mestic business good, 28 fair, and 38 slow 
and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 561,c, via New York 
6lc; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 5314c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 6lc; Antwerp, 
via New York 6lc; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 54c, via New York 62c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 6414c, via New 
York 69c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
644,c, via New York 69c. 


PROTEST INSPECTION PROFITS 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) Grain Exchange 
is sponsor for a movement to secure re- 
duction of grain inspection fees in Mis- 
souri. In a letter to Governor Hyde 
protesting against the present schedule 
of charges, the St. Joseph exchan 
states that inspection receipts now yield 
a profit to the state of about $100,000 
annually, This profit, it is urged, is not 
even taken from residents of the state, 
but is a tax on the grain growers of 
other states who ship their crops to Mis- 
souri terminals to market. A further 
argument advanced is that, with the de- 
cline in grain values, the grower al- 
ready is heavily penalized and should 
not be made to carry the additional bur- 
den of a tax on-inspection of his grain 
when sent to market. 


WHEAT GROWERS REORGANIZE 


Difficulties encountered by the man- 
agement of the National Wheat Growers’ 
Association and the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association have led to a re- 
organization of the management and a 
general shake-up in the directorate, ac- 
cording to an announcement from Wichi- 
ta this week. 

As a result of the reorganization, 
Aaron Sapiro, co-operative marketing 
expert, who severed connection with 
the Kansas body recently, will be gen- 
eral counsel for both organizations. Mr. 
Sapiro’s resignation came several weeks 
ago because, he said, he could not agree 
on important technical matters engi- 
neered by officers of the association. 

L. L. Wilson, Augusta, Kansas, has 
been made national president, and J. M. 
Deal, Great Bend, Kansas, national vice 
president. Mr. Wilson takes the place 
of W. F. McMichael. The entire execu- 
tive staff resigned, as well as M. D. 
Kelly, secretary-treasurer of the Kansas 
association. The new officers will hold 
office until late next month, when an 
election will be held. 


SHIPPING BOARD OFFICE HERE 


T. Park Hay, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, was in Kansas City this 
week, accompanied by George W. Bush, 
who is to have charge of the Kansas 
City office of the board, which will be 
opened immediately. Mr. Bush was for- 
merly traffic manager for Morris & Co., 
Chic packers, and*has also had con- 
pve. experience in shipping. 

“A merchant marine sat be run in 


the interest of the exporter in order to 
be successful,” Mr. Bush said. “That is 
the principle the United States Shipping 
Board is working on, and it is our object 
to be of the utmost service to the ship- 
per.” 

LARABEE COMPANY ELECTION 


At the quarterly meeting of the board 
of directors of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, on April 19, at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, L. A. Arneson, formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company, was 
elected first vice president, succeeding 
August J. Bulte, who died at sea fol- 
lowing an. airplane accident in Florida 
recently. 

Mr. Arneson will continue to act as 
treasurer of the organization, but T. C. 
McGrath, formerly auditor, will succeed 
him as secretary. E. R. Freeman, of 
Henry Koper & Co., New York, was 
elected to Mr. Bulte’s place on the direc- 
torate. Joseph L. Walker was elected 
sales manager immediately following 
Mr. Bulte’s death. 

The company will continue the policies 
originated by Fred D. and Frank S. 
Larabee, and Mr. Bulte, Mr. Arneson 
stated. 


NOTES 


Martin E. Ismert made a business trip 
to St. Louis and Chicago this week. 

R. Jackson, of the St. Louis office of 
the Munson Steamship Line, was here 
part of the week. 


Vv. P. Campbell, manager’ Snell Mill 
& Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, was 
here part of the week. 


W. H. Burns, local representative of 
Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago, will be 
with Dilts & Morgan after May 1. 


James L. Tipton, manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of the Wolf Co., is on a 
business trip to points in the Southwest. 

C. B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co., is spending this week 
at the company’s office here. His home 
is in Newton, Kansas. 

R. W. Sampson, of the W. H. Marshall 
Commission Co., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
on transfer from Wyan Nelson. 


A special car on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad, Thursday night, 
was given over to millers of the South- 
west who were going to Chicago to at- 
tend the Millers’ National Federation 
meeting on Friday. 

B. L. Hargis, president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade last year, has 
left for Detroit and other points in the 
North. He will be gone for several 
weeks. The trip is being made mainly 
because of ill health. 

G. W. Preger, representing Cardozo 
& Boekman, flour importers of Amster- 
dam, Holland, and Hamburg, Germany, 
was in Kansas City this week. He at- 
tended the Southwestern Millers’ League 
convention on Thursday. 


F. H. Hartman, of the F. H. Hartman 
Co., flour jobbers, Ottumwa, Iowa, spent 
most of this week in Kansas City. He 
has been in Excelsior Springs, Mo., for 
the past three weeks, and was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hartman. 


Organization of a credit bureau will 
be the principal feature of the next din- 
ner of the Kansas City Grain Club, to be 
held at the Kansas City Club on April 
27. Some time will also be devoted to a 
discussion of the “to arrive” rule on 
grain. 

The marriage of L. R. Hurd, president 
of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, to Mrs. Julia Crancer Barnes, 
was celebrated at Chicago, Monday, 
April 17. Mr. and Mrs. Hurd will spend 
several weeks on the Pacific Coast, and 
after June 15 will be at home at Wichita. 


A liberal quantity of wheat has been 
loaded out of Kansas City houses the 
past 10 days, most of it destined to Buf- 
falo and northwestern mills. A small 
portion is intended for delivery in Chi- 
cago. Several good-sized lots of wheat 
have been sold to Minneapolis mills re- 
cently, grain dealers here say. 

Myron E. Humphrey, president, and 
W. G. Patten, secretary-treasurer, Chick- 
asha (Okla.) Milling Co., were in Kan- 
sas City this week. They reported that 
flour trade in their territory had been 
good until a few weeks age when de- 
mand slumped rather suddenly. Busi- 
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ness now is practically at a standstill, 
they said. 

A lot of 50,000 bus Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
hard wheat, most of which was No. 3, 
was sold at auction at the Kansas City 
Board of Trade this week. The wheat 
was originally purchased on a marvin 
account for a country miller, who had 
failed to take the grain because of the 
dull demand for flour. The wheat was 
sold for $1.27 bu. 

An amendment is to be voted on hy 
the Kansas City Board of Trade soon 
which provides that any member acce)t- 
ing future orders from a nonmemler 
corporation shall obtain in advance a 
written authorization to the effect that 
the member or officer of the nonmem|er 
organization is duly empowered to mike 
such transactions. 

The Burlington Railroad, in making 
rates from upper Missouri River cross- 
ings to the Gulf for export, has added 
routing to Texas City and Galveston in 
connection with the Santa Fe from Kan- 
sas City. This permits transit privileves 
at Kansas City, and the Santa Fe will 
absorb switching charges to and from 
off-line elevators or mills. 

Eighty-five reports received this week 
by Allen Logan from Oklahoma ills 
and elevators indicate an average wheat 
acreage abandonment of 10 per cent ind 
a yield of 13 bus per acre. About 7 per 
cent of the old crop appears to be held. 
Mr. Logan said the territory covered 
did not include the southern and south- 
western counties. He regarded the in- 
formation as optimistic, but incomplcte. 

“Six weeks’ operation of the $7,000.00 
sirup refinery in Kansas City has proved 
that we can manufacture and ship in 
export product from Kansas City by 
way of Gulf ports cheaper than froin 
our seaboard plant,” an announcemvit 
by the Corn Products Refining Co. sys, 
in connection with closing down thie 
plant in order to enlarge it. The aid- 
vantage results from proximity to large 
grain supplies, the announcement said. 

T. R. Hancock, president of the 
Sgitcovitch Steamship Lines, Galveston, 
Texas, was in Kansas City for the con- 
vention of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, and made a short address in | lie 
interest of the port of Galveston. ile 
said that there would be 65 regular s:iil- 
ings from the port in the next two 
months, and that an assured semimon|i- 
ly sailing was being offered, regardl:ss 
of whether there was enough cargo to 
justify it. He stressed the fact that an 
embargo on grain did not mean thit 
other goods could not move from the 
port. 


WICHITA 


Shipping directions on old contracts 
are coming in promptly, making it p»s- 
sible for local mills to maintain about a 
60 per cent capacity run. New orders 
are very hard to place, and the liitle 
business passing seemed to be on near 
a cost basis and confined principally to 
local needs. Salesmen agree that little 
activity in buying can be expected dur- 
ing the balance of this crop year, «l- 
though all report small stocks with all 
classes of buyers. 

Upstate and Oklahoma mills comp!:in 
of even smaller business than local mills, 
with some of the smaller ones reporied 
down. The much advertised short:ze 
of wheat is hard to confirm, since local 
and outside mill stocks remain normal 
for this season, and both local and 1)- 
state mills were sellers of wheat in i/ie 
open market this week. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City: family 
patent, $8@8.20; 95 per cent, $7.50@7.:); 
clear, $5.50@5.70. There were excc))- 
tions lower than this, in order to move. 

Feed prices were steady, with sellers 
not inclined to force the market. !'x- 
cellent pastures and lower coarse gr’'ll 
prices have taken the snap out of tlie 
demand, but there is no accumulation 
with the mills. Quotations: bran, per 
ton, $23; shorts, $29. 

The cash wheat market seemed to take 
its tone from the blackboard. Buyers 
kept one eye on May wheat when bid- 
ding, as most of the buying was specula- 
tive, the mills doing practically nothing. 
In fact, most of the mills were sellers. 
The little mill buying that appeared ws 
from the Northwest and East, and these 
orders were for fancy high protein 
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grades. This class of wheat made a 
small gain in premium, but the ordinary 
and lower grades were neglected, re- 
quiring sharp concessions in price to 
move. 

Receipts were light early in the week 
and heavy at the week end, for this sea- 
son. Country advices indicated general 
satisfaction with prevailing prices, and 
a tendency on the part of farmers to 
clean up remaining reserves as fast as 
delivery to market can be made. 


NOTES 

The Strong Trading Co. announces that 
it is adding flour brokerage to its pres- 
ent line of feeds and grain. 

E. M. Kauth, formerly with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., now with the Nor- 
ris. Grain Co, Kansas City, was in 
Wichita this week. 

O. F. Olson, export and eastern sales 
manager Red Star Milling Co., is ex- 
pected home in about 10 days from an 
extended trip to the West Indies and 
South America. 


SALINA 


Flour business continues dull. De- 
mand for clears and low grade picked 
up some, as also did the demand for 
feed. Shipping directions are hard to 
get. Most of the small sales were for 
immediate shipment, and consisted of 
mixed car orders. Some mills are run- 
ning half time; others are operating full 
time, but may have to shorten the hours. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98's: fancy patent, $7.65@8.15; 95 per 
cent, $7.15@7.70; 100 per cent, $7@7.55. 

Millfeed demand is better, with the 
following quotations: bran, $1.11@1.15 
per 100 lbs; brown shorts, $1.221,; gray 
shorts, $1.30@1.40; white shorts, $1.521,; 
mill-run, $1.121,. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 

output = activity 

Thin week .<és.49<ast¥oeen see 61 
GC WE cad. 0es4a0uwekss 30,193 ‘ 66 
CaF GOO .6¥404<4ansetsens 18,563 40 


NOTES 

Ii. V. Nye, general manager Weber 
flour Mills Corporation, attended the 
innual meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League at Kansas City this 
week, and from there will go to Chicago 
on business for the mill. 

The Moffatt Grain Co., Kansas City, 
will open an office here, with Donald 
Moffatt in charge. 

J. S. Hargett, manager Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., has acquired the membership in 
the Salina Board of Trade held by the 
People’s State Bank. 

The local employment bureau manager 
‘as been notified of a meeting of state 
nanagers, to be held in Topeka on May 
’, to make plans to take care of the 
vheat harvest. , 

Receipts of wheat at this market this 
week amounted to 105 cars. 


OKLAHOMA 


_ Flour prices advanced as much as 40c 
hl in some places in Oklahoma this 
eek, soft wheat brands being quoted at 
“«.70 and hard wheat brands as high 
$7.50. No important demand or 
novement changes were reported. 

Millers report the shortest supply of 
he year in millfeed, due as much to 
‘nills being closed down as to increased 
emand. As a consequence, prices ad- 
inced about $1. Quotations: mill-run, 
“1.35 ton; straight, $1.25; shorts, $1.50; 
hops, $1.35; meal, 42-Ib sacks, 45c. 


NOTES 

The Olton (Texas) Milling Co., which 
‘or the time being is manufacturing meal 
and hog and poultry feed principally, 
‘as put its plant in operation, and ex- 
pects to continue uninterruptedly for 
some time, since the outlook for business 
iS encouraging. 

Permits to sell stock, issued several 
months ago to the Oklahoma Flour Mills 
Co., Enid, and the Morrison Bros. Mills, 
Jefferson, were canceled recently by the 
state issues commission because of the 
concerns’ failure to make reports re- 
quired by the blue sky law. Both con- 
cerns are now in the hands of receivers. 


A committee of Oklahoma wheat grow- 
ers was appointed at a growers’ confer- 
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ence in Enid, April 17, to make plans for 
establishing a central sales agency for 
the state organization in Enid, to be in 
operation during 1922, and until the mar- 
keting agency of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., begins to function 
in this state. C. H. Hyde, of Alva, a 
vice president of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., was made a member of 
the committee. 

George C. Grogan, manager Acme 
Milling Co., W. B. Stowers, of the Stow- 
ers Grain Co., and S. A. Marshall, of 
the Marshall Grain Co., are new direc- 
tors of the Oklahoma City Grain Ex- 
change to succeed George W. Curtis, for- 
merly vice = Plansifter Milling 
Co., Garland White, of the White Grain 
Co., and George W. Williams, resigned. 

B. Cozart succeeds Mr. White as 
president of the. exchange. R. C. Shel- 
ton has succeeded C. V. Topping, former 
secretary Oklahoma Millers’ Association, 
as secretary of the exchange. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes. April 22.—The flour 
trade has been exceedingly dull this 
week. As one Omaha miller expressed it, 
“the fireworks came the day after Good 
Friday,” but since then practically no 
business has developed. The big Omaha 
mills have had enough orders on hand, 
however, to keep them running. The 
movement of wheat to this market has 
been light, but plenty of milling wheat 
has been coming in to meet requirements. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Whale WOOK occcccncccccccce 15,849 83 
NE TEE & 0:00 4-6 6 dey eseonn 17,320 91 
We GMO: csasccccceyscvees 15,993 66 
TwO YOOrs AGO ......cceee0 3,500 14 


NOTES 


John G. Buchanan, secretary of the 
Omaha Elevator Co., and former presi- 
dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange, has 
returned to Omaha after a several weeks’ 
trip through the South. 

The Grain Club of Omaha was or- 
ganized here last Tuesday. S. S. Carlisle 
is president, J. W. Holmquist and W. 
J. Hynes vice presidents, and Frank P. 
Manchester secretary. E. C. Twamley 
and A. H. Bewsher are directors for 
three years, C. L. Bostwick and Barton 
Millard for two years, and John G. Kuhn 
and E. A. Cope for one year. Members 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange in good 
standing, and not to exceed 50 nonmem- 
bers who may be in some way affiliated 
with the grain trade, are eligible to mem- 
bership. Leicu Leste. 





INDIANA BAKERS RAISE PRICES 

Inpranapouis, Inp., April 22.—Con- 
tending that they have been producing 
bread at an actual loss in some cases and 
without profit in others, three of the five 
bakeries of Huntington have increased 
their wholesale price from 84%,@9c to 
1014c for a 114-lb loaf. The Crites bak- 


- ery, which has been selling 114-lb loaves 


for 7c, wholesale, and for 8c, retail, is 
maintaining its present level of prices, 
and the Bechstein & Lahr bakery, which 
sells at retail only, is selling 1-lb loaves 
at 6c and 114-lb loaves at 8c. 

The three bakeries which announced 
the increase in prices last week are the 
Northside, Southside and Federal con- 
cerns. Officials of these shops say the 
increase in the cost of flour, lard and 
other materials warrants a higher price 
than has been charged, if quality is to 
be maintained, and that prices heretofore 
have been forced down by retail mer- 
chants, grocers principally, making lead- 
ers of bread, and in some instances sell- 
ing below wholesale cost. 

All the bakers say that bread has been 
cheaper in Huntington than in most of 
the other cities of the state. A number 
of big grocery stores have been adver- 
tising and selling 114-lb loaves at 714. 
The Crites bakery cut its prices to meet 
outside competition, and, having met it, 

lans to continue, at least for a while 
onger, the Pa low level, despite the 
increases of the three other concerns. 
The management, however, does not say 
how long the low price will prevail. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
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Jabbers have done most of the busi- 
ness in the local flour trade this week, as 
they have been able to sell at lower fig- 
ures than those generally prevailing in 
the market. Supplies which they had 
laid in before the advance in values a 
week ago today could be sold at a corre- 
spondingly low price, and though buying 
has not been heavy, it is thought to have 
been satisfactory to the jobbing trade. 
As to new business, though there is, of 
course, a certain amount always passing, 
purchasers have seemed inclined to wait 
for a decline. However, the latter has 
not yet occurred and, with remarkably 
small dips and rises, values are today 
about even with those of a week ago. 

Really only one of the local mills was 
in the game, the other being inoperative 
a good share of the time. Shipping di- 
rections were reported as coming in in 
fair numbers, though new orders were 
limited. ‘The output was estimated at 
25,000 bbls, of which 2,000 were rye flour. 
This compares with a production of 21,- 
000 bbls last week, and would indicate 
that Chicago millers are getting their 
share. 

Representatives of northwestern mills 
say that they did a good business the 
first day of the week, receiving orders at 
prices which ruled before the advance. 
Since then demand has been very slow, 
and. only for necessary replenishments. 
All lines of trade have found disinterest 
on the part of the buyer. Retail gro- 
cers are carrying light stocks, and whole- 
salers are in most instances doing the 
same. 

Clears are wanted, and wanted badly, 
but apparently to no avail. Mills are 
sold up on these grades, and most or- 
ders go begging. It is a little difficult to 
explain this situation, since export de- 
mand is tg | not urgent at the 
present time, and eastern 
not been laying in supplies. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $8@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.75@8, first clear 
$5.50@6.50; hard winter short patent 
$7.10@7.80, straight $6.80@7.25, first 
clear $5.50@6.50; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.20, straight $6.50@7, first clear 
$4.50@5.25; white rye $5.75@6, standard 
$5.30@5.60. 

MILLFEED 


The tone of the millfeed market is 
quite strong at the end of the week, 
though it was weak at the beginning of 
the period. Lack of production and a 
fairly urgent demand have given the 
situation its strength, Many of the 
smaller buyers have purchased more 
broadly than for some time, and bran is 
selling in larger quantities than the 
heavier feeds. 

Prices have advanced $2@3 on the 
week, and bran is quoted today at $26.25 
@26.50, standard middlings at $26.75@ 
27, flour middlings at $29.25@29.75, and 
red dog at $33.50@35. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
Last week ........- 40,000 21,000 53 
WOOF BHO orccccces 26,700 18,500 70 
Two years ago..... 26,700 15,000 56 


CASH WHEAT 


The falling off of the demand for 
flour, due to higher prices, has caused 
millers to take less interest in the spot 
wheat market. Arrivals have been heavy, 


uyers have 


and much of the stuff has graded No. 2, 
but most of this is for delivery on May 
contracts. Wheat is still being brought 
here from Missouri River markets. Re- 
ceipts totaled 469 cars, compared with 
242 last week, and 162 a year ago. No. 
2 hard new crop wheat is being bought 
here for export, delivery last half of 
August. Storage room is limited, and 
if arrivals continue heavy, it is probable 
that Board of Trade directors will rule 
that grain in cars on track will con- 
stitute delivery. 

Prices on both winter and spring wheat 
are 1014@11%4c higher on the week, fol- 
lowing the advance in futures. Premiums 
on spring grades are steady, and weak- 
er on most winter grades. Shipping 
sales amounted to approximately 50,000 
bus for the week. At the close of the 
period, No. 1 red ruled 1@3c over May, 
unchanged for the past four weeks; No. 
1 hard winter, May price to 4c over, 
compared with 1@2c over last week; 
No. 2 hard winter, ¥4,@Ic under, against 
May price to 4c over a week ago; No. 
1 northern spring, May to 5c over, un- 
changed for the past four weeks. 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


The May future is dominant in the 
wheat market, and all traders are anx- 
iously awaiting the outcome. The strug- 
gle between the longs and the shorts is 
sharp, and if deliveries are made on 
May contracts, as indications would 
seem to forecast, then it will fall upon 
the longs to find a market for the wheat 
which they have received. Some say that 
this market has already been found in a 
strong export demand. Hedgers are ap- 
parently making every effort to bring 
wheat to Chicago, and the higher prices 
are bringing out holdings in large quan- 
tities. 

A prominent local market authority 
has the following to say on the question 
of whether or not the longs already 
have a place for the wheat when de- 
livered: “On this point the situation 
hinges, for unless the wheat is already 
sold for later shipment, it could not 
now be sold on the basis of the present 
May price. And to carry wheat deliv- 
ered at present “ongees would prove most 
expensive, for the carrying charge per 
month, including storage, interest and 
insurance, amounts to 2¥%4c per bu, or 
$25,000 per month for 1,000,000 bus, a 
mere matter of $833.33 per day, to say 
nothing of the loss which might occur 
in the ultimate disposition of the wheat.” 

The bulls, then, would seem to be de- 
pending upon a strong foreign demand 
to come to their rescue. Whether or 
not this will develop is a much debated 
question. This week export shipments 
have been fairly large, most of the busi- 
ness being done in Manitobans, though 
Gulf wheat was also in limited request. 

But little interest was displayed in the 
September delivery, the largest gains for 
the period, amounting to 33,@4%c, be- 
ing made in May and July. May closed 
today at $1.4734, July at $1.29%,, and 
September at $1.20%. 


RINKER & VOGTEL 


A new flour brokerage partnership 
was established in Chicago on April 15. 
Harry C. Rinker, recently of Harry C. 
Rinker & Co., and Harold C. Vogtel, 
at one time with the Century Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, have combined their 
interests, and have opened offices at 
1732 Lytton Building, 14 East Jackson 
Boulevard. Both young men are well 
known in the flour trade in this market. 


NOTES 


J. G. Faulkner, of the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis, is in Chica 
temporarily, calling on the bakery trade. 


Cloyd Loughry, of the Loughry Bros. 
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Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., 
was in Chicago on April 20, calling on 
the trade. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in this market on April 20, on his way 
back to the mill. 

H. L. Beecher, treasurer and general 
manager Eagle Roller Mill Co, New 
Ulm, Minn., passed through Chicago on 
April 15, on his way to eastern markets. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was in Columbus, 
Ohio, on April 19, attending the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation. 

David Tipp, who has been associated 
with the Weitzman Flour Co. of this 
city, left for Seattle, Wash., on April 
18, where he expects to enter the jew- 
elry business. 

J. E. Herbert, of the J. E. Herbert 
Co., flour brokers, Chicago, was con- 
fined to his home most of the week, hav- 
ing sprained his leg badly while board- 
ing a street car. 

E. G. Dahl, flour broker, 112 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, will move on 
May 1 to the Lake Shore Trust & Sav- 
ings Co. Building, Michigan Boulevard 
and Ohio Street. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, with Mrs. Eck- 
hart, returned on April 17 from Pasa- 
dena, Cal., where he has been since the 
first of February. 

A wide range in prices on semolina is 
quoted this week. No. 2 brings $7.10@ 
7.50, and No. 3 $6.85@7.10. Trade in 
this commodity continues restricted to 
necessary requirements. 

Reports from southern Illinois state 
that the oats acreage this season will be 
somewhat reduced from earlier indica- 
tions, due to the season being a month 
late, and flooding of the lowlands. 


Roger S. Hurd, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, ar- 
rived in Chicago on April 17 and stayed 
through the week to attend the directors’ 
meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, 

The annual report of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the year 1921 was 
issued from the secretary’s office this 
week, It is a book of over 350 pages, 
and contains valuable statistics on grain, 
live stock, crops, prices, ete. 

Don C. Graham, assistant sales man- 
ager Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Chicago on April 17 on 
has way to Danville, Ill., to attend the 
annual convention of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry. 

The cost of living in Chicago dropped 
4.2 per cent between December, 1921, 
and March, 1922, according to figures 
given out this week by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Since June, 1920, the 
decline is estimated at 23.1 per cent. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 245,000 bus wheat to Buffalo; 
1,691,000 bus corn, of which 220,000 went 
to Buffalo, 96,000 to Montreal, 263,000 
to Tiffin, and 1,112,000 to other Canadian 
ports; and 465,000 bus oats to Buffalo. 


Rumors as to the possibility of the 
consolidation of Armour & Co., Wilson 
& Co., and the Cudahy Packing Co. into 
one giant organization are declared, by 
the heads of the respective companies, 
to contain no truth whatever. Reports 
of a contemplated merger emanated from 
New York the first of the week. 

James Kimball Hooper, who for 26 
years was a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and who was known at 
one time as the “oats king,” died at his 
home in Chicago on April 20. He was 
70 years old. Mr. Hooper founded the 
Hooper Grain Co., but was forced to 
retire four years ago on account of ill 
health, 

Zina R. Carter, of Z. R. Carter & Bro., 
flour and feed, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of and president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade during 1898, died here 
on April 19. Interment was made at 
the Rosehill Cemetery, Chicago, on April 
21. Mr. Carter had been prominent in 
civic affairs, and was well known among 
the trade. He was 76 years old when 
he died. 

The local offices of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, will not occupy 
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their new location on Fullerton Avenue, 
between Hoyne Avenue and Leavitt 
Street, until May 15. The move was ex- 
pected to be made on May 1, but heavy 
rains during the past weeks have de- 
layed the construction of the new offices 
and warehouse. M. H. Matschke, credit 
manager of the Pillsbury company, vis- 
ited this market on April 19 on his way 
to Indianapolis, Ind. 

The board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade has adopted a 
resolution to the effect that no member 
of the board shall transmit market quo- 
tations by radiograph or radiophone 
without the approval of the board of 
directors, and that quotations may be 
sent only every half hour from the 
opening to the close of the session. The 
resolution was adopted to prohibit the 
promiscuous broadcasting of quotations, 
since this would result in confusion to 
the receiver. 


WISCONSIN 
Mitwauker, Wis., April 22,—Local 





mills transacted a moderately fair 
amount of business this week. Consid- 
erably more trade could have been done 
if they had been disposed to accept the 
bids tendered. Every time wheat prices 
went up a notch Ba seemed to be 
plenty of buyers who were willing to pay 
previous prices. The few reactions which 
occurred likewise developed considerable 
buying interest, and orders from these 
sources made up the volume of the week. 
None of the orders called for more than 
small quantities, and in most cases ship- 
ping specifications were attached. Ship- 
ping directions were freer as prices kept 
mounting. 

On the strength of the better demand, 
local mills resumed production, reach- 
ing 32 per cent of capacity. Only the 
fact that the wheat mill of one local 
plant broke down prevented a better 
showing. Mills still are handicapped by 
the inadequacy of the supply of choice 
spring wheat. However, receipts in this 
market were somewhat larger than the 
average of the last two or three weeks, 
as well as in excess of last year, Condi- 
tions favored the marketing of wheat 
from farms, weather and highway con- 
ditions being improved. 

The call was from both bakers and 
the family -trade, with the former the 
better buyers. Still, patents moved with 
somewhat more freedom than for two 
weeks past. In no case was the indi- 
vidual order large, and usually the flour 
was wanted at once, but the aggregate 
was quite satisfactory. 

Prices are strong and higher with 
the wheat market. Not only is spring 
wheat 5@10c bu higher than a week 
ago, but premiums are much stronger. 
At the close of the week choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patents 
were quoted at $8.75@9.05, and straight 
at $8.10@8.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Not much new business was booked 
on clear flour, as local mills have very 
little to offer, and output for some time 
ahead is covered by orders. There was 
a fair call for second clear for export, 
foreign demand being the most urgent 
factor. A little first clear was wanted 
by eastern blenders, but mills are closely 
sold up on this grade. Prices were 
marked up with higher grades, the ad- 
vance for the week being 25@35c bbl. 
First clear was nominally quoted at $5.75 
@6.25, and second at $4.50@5.25, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

Jobbers in winter wheat flour had a 
fairly satisfactory demand, although 
business depends largely upon the price 
concessions the seller is willing to make. 
Buyers press hard for price favors, 
which results in an unusual amount of 
shopping. Prices are largely nominal at 
an advance of 15@30c bbl, which is rela- 
tively less than the rise in spring wheat 
flour, due to the disparity in the pre- 
mium. Fancy Kansas patent was quoted 
at $7.75@8.10, and standard at $7.35@ 
7.65, in 98-lb cottons. 

A slightly improved demand for rye 
flour is reported by local mills, due to 
the sharp advance in grain and flour in 
sympathy with wheat, although business 
is coming mainly from regular custom- 
ers. The darker qualities are slow to 
move, the call being largely from ex- 
porters who buy spasmodically. The ac- 
cumulation of these grades, however, is 
less uncomfortable than for some time. 


Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week was 1,500 bbls, compared 
with 500 last week and 3,130 last year. 
Prices are strong and 30@35c bbl higher 
than a week ago. Dark has been ad- 
vanced to a smaller extent in the hope of 
stimulating demand. Pure white was 
quoted at $6.10@6.55, straight at $5.35@ 
6.10, and dark at $4.05@5.40, in 98-Ib 
cottons. 

The upward movement of corn prices, 
while not yet reflected in its entirety by 
prices of corn goods, has had the effect 
of improving the call to some extent. 
Business is hardly satisfactory, how- 
ever, as the usual domestic sources are 
not active buyers. Export trade is the 
sustaining influence, as before. Local 
millers of corn report competition very 
strong, and they are constantly com- 
pelled to bid against heavy concessions. 
Prices are about 5c per 100 lbs higher. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.60@1.70, 
corn meal at $1.60@1.65, and corn grits 
at $1.60@1.65, in 100-lb sacks. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week .......- 16,000 5,000 32 
Last week ........ 16,000 .ccco ee 
Last year ......... 24,000 . 964 4 
Two years ago..... 24,000 4,000 17 
Three years ago.... 18,000 12,400 69 

- Four years ago.... 16,000 3,100 17 
Five years ago...., 12,000 12,600 105 

MILLFEED 


Sentiment is bullish, due to the sharp 
rise in wheat and flour, together with a 
better call for both bran and middlings. 
The heavier feeds are in better request, 
as customary at this season. A_con- 
tinuance of this demand is looked for 
until outdoor feeding conditions are fa- 
vorable. 

Bran advanced 50c@$1 ton, and mia- 
dlings 50c. Winter bran is up 50c, and 
remains on a parity with middlings. A 
similar advance is noted in flour mid- 
dlings and red dog. _ Rye feed is strong, 
and $1.50@2 ton higher. Meal and glu- 
ten feed rule firm, but about unchanged. 
The movement continues in excess of last 
year. Milwaukee millfeed receipts this 
week were 420 tons, against 210 in the 
same week in 1921; shipments were 7,582 
tons, compared with 2,997 last year. 


NOTES 


The death of Clarence W. Lawrence, 
president of the Milwaukee Hay Co., 
and a leader among the younger busi- 
ness men of Milwaukee, occurred April 
15. He was 34 years of age. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, entertained its entire force 
and members of their families at a post- 
Lenten dinner dance in the Elizabethan 
room of the Milwaukee Athletic Club on 
April 21. 

Albert R. Taylor, vice president of the 
Taylor & Bournique Co., grain commis- 
sion, and vice president of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, is back from a 
fortnight’s business trip to Baltimore. 
Mr. Taylor stopped at Montreal on his 
way back to inspect grain shipping con- 
ditions. 


Frank Sroda & Sons, Amherst Junc-- 


tion, Wis., are rebuilding their general 
store building, which burned about two 
weeks ago, and upon the completion of the 
new structure will have ample facilities 
for handling flour and feed regularly. 
The new department is being introduced 
on a small scale, pending the occupancy 
of the new building, from the company’s 
warehouse. 

The Independent Service Corporation 
is a new Milwaukee firm organized with 

25,000 capital stock to buy, sell and 
handle on commission flour, feed, sugar, 
and staple articles of merchandise. Of- 
fices have been opened at 69 Wisconsin 
Street, in the Mack Block, and ware- 
housing facilities provided elsewhere. 
The principals are Louis J. Stroble and 
Gustave F. Grundmann. 

Instead of sending a representative to 
the annual convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers at Chi- 
cago, April 19-21, the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce answered its invitation 
by presenting a brief of its argument 
in favor of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence River international waterway 
project, which was prepared by Presi- 
dent H. H. Peterson and Secretary H. 


April 26, 1922 


A. Plumb. The Friday session was de- 
voted to the waterways project, and the 
grain exchanges of Milwaukee, Detroit. 
Cleveland and Toledo were asked ty 
present their cases. 

L. E. Meyer. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., April 22.—Trade has 
been somewhat stimulated this week })\ 
the higher grain market, and flour pur 
chasers have begun to consider their re- 
quirements, covering the next 60 to 0 
days. Prices quoted by mills are almost 
universally under real values, but a gen- 
eral advance this week has taken place. 
All grades are held 35@50c bbl higher 
this week than last week. Top winicr 
patents are quoted at $7.50@7.65, stand- 
ard patents $7@7.35, Kansas patents 
$8.25@8.45, straights $7.75@8, and north- 
western spring wheat patents $8.75@9.25. 

The feed market has been dull this 
week, and no big business is expected |) 
dealers until the middle of the summer. 
Grazing lands are now open, and the 
market for feed has been cut down very 
appreciably. Standard bran is quoted at 
$31@31.50 ton, standard middlings at >33 
@34, flour middlings at $87@37.50, and 
red dog at $40@41. 


CONCERN OVER RATE CUT 


Much concern is manifested in the 
trade here over the prospective activity 
of Pacific Coast flour in the local mir- 
kets, due to reduction in freight rates 
of 40 per cent by water from the west 
coast to Hampton Roads. The redue- 
tion announced by steamship lines, a)- 
plying to lots of not less than 500 tons 
for any one dealer, brings the freight 
charge down to about 70c per bbl. 

This rate, as previously announced, \ 1s 
placed on lots of not less than 750 tons, 
and the reduction in the limit was made 
because the larger shipments did not 
prove interesting to dealers in this sec- 
tion, very few cargoes of that size ever 
being handled here by any one concern. 
Very little Pacific Coast flour has en- 
tered this market since the war, ani 
dealers are indulging in much specul:- 
tion as to the effect of this proposed in- 
troduction of the west coast commodiiy. 

No shipments have been scheduled, }ut 
the steamship lines report many inquirics 
concerning their offer to cut the raic 
from 50c to 35c per 100 Ibs. It is lx 
lieved that, if the price of this flour can 
be made right, considerable export of it 
through this port will result, because 
good market has been found for it 
abroad. 





NOTES 

C. E. Gwynn, head of the Gwynn Mill 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, visited Norfolk 
this week, and called on the trade. 

George R. Abbott, president of the 
Abbott-Gwaltney Co., feed dealers, his 
returned from a trip in the South. 

W. R. Meech, manager of the Norfolk 
branch of the Lyon & Greenleaf Co., his 
returned from a trip through Florida 
and the Carolinas. 

Foundations for the new municipi! 
grain elevator for Norfolk have gone 
down, and contracts for erecting the su- 
perstructure will be awarded about M:\ 
1. In the meantime, negotiations are 
going forward to lease this elevator on 
a percentage basis. 

It has been announced that the 1,000,- 
000-bu elevator operated at Newport 
News by the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, which handled only. about 500,000 
bus grain last year, has booked approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 bus for export this yea’, 
the movement to take place within « 
short time. 

JosepH A. Leszir. 





MANCHURIAN CROP ESTIMATES 

The 1921 wheat and bean crops 0! 
north Manchuria amounted to 12,000,000 
and 36,000,000 bus, respectively, a con- 
siderable increase in quantity and quality 
over 1920, according to estimates of tlic 
allied technical board. Probably as muc!: 
as 30,000,Q00 bus of beans will enter the 
export trade. 

Crop estimates for the whole of Man- 
churia and eastern Mongolia, made by 
the South Manchuria Railway, were as 
follows for 1921: soya beans, 65,000,000 
bus; kaoliang, 160,000,000 bus (of 42 
Ibs) ; corn, 25,000,000 bus; wheat 25,000,- 
000 bus. 
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The prediction that flour buying would 
not open up to any great extent before 
the new crop year is being borne out by 
a lack of demand on the part of all 
classes of buyers. This week this condi- 
tion is perhaps more aggravated than 
heretofore, for mills located at interior 
points in St. Louis territory have been 
reporting a fair volume of local busi- 
ness, while this week all but one indicat- 
ed a heavy falling off of this class of 
trade. 

It is in the export field, however, that 
the greatest loss of business is felt. 
Sales are very widely scattered, and 
usually made only when an exceptionally 
cheap price is made on some compara- 
tively small lot of flour. While differ- 
ences in price ideas seem to be the main 
stumbling block between foreign buyers 
and the millers of this territory, it is 
hardly believed that anywhere like a 
large volume of business would result in 
this field even though a mutually satis- 
factory adjustment of prices could be 
effected, 

As far as.the domestic market is con- 
cerned, sales are few and far between, 
and the volume anything but satisfac- 
tory. Less than car lot shipments still 
are in fair demand from some localities, 
but this business cannot provide a back- 
bone for the milling industry. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $8.20@8.40 per 140 
lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
S7.85@8, first clear $5.50@6; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.25@7.50, straight 
86.50@6.80, first clear $5@5.30; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.10@7.30, straight 
6.40@6.60, first clear $4.75@5.25. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed has been very 
nominal this week, but despite this fact 
prices have remained steady, and in the 
case of gray shorts have shown a ten- 
dency to become firmer, due to the ex- 
ceptionally light offerings on the part of 
mills. Should the demand for flour show 
«i decided improvement, which is not 
likely in the immediate future, there is 
little question that a lower price level 
would result in the millfeed market, but 
until such a change does occur there is 
no indication of materially lower prices. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $24@ 
1.50 ton, soft winter bran at $24.50@ 
25, and gray shorts at $28.50@29. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

Pris Week sb ii csevcccdases 27,600 55 
Ot WOME 60 Kees cteecesees 20,000 40 
FOGF WD. a cashes bamkne ca 16,100 32 
We FS GE oes ce hecase 18,400 36 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
URS SG vewasauekeebdlein 33,900 44 
Laat WOON oo cs ures seis ines 34,500 45 
SO Be i cdbcneneteneeeos 27,800 35 
iit. -£ are 18,200 24 


A safe containing $900 was stolen this 
week from a branch store of the Mer- 
sheimer Baking Co., St. Louis. 

Martin E. Ismert, of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
in St. Louis on business this week. 

For the second time in two weeks, 
robbers held up the Bowe-Perry Pie Co., 
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St. Louis, this time escaping with ap- 
proximately $1,000. 

R. J. Anderson, sales manager of the 
Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, called 
on the trade in St. Louis on April 18. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods as 
follows, basis 100-lb sacks: corn meal, 


$1.50@1.60; cream meal, 
grits and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

Samuel Plant, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was in Chicago 
April 19 to attend the meeting of the 
Millers’ National Insurance Co. 

W. K. Stanard, president of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, re- 
turned today from a South American 
trip. He was absent since early in Feb- 
ruary. 

Construction of a new warehouse in 
St. Louis for the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. is now under way. The structure 
will cost approximately $150,000 and is 
of concrete construction. 

T. Park Hay, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, was in Kansas City this 
week to attend the annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League. 

The annual ball game between the cash 
grain men and the pit men of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange will be played next 
Friday afternoon, April 28. The winner 
of this game will play the hay men at a 
later date. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.35@6.50, standard 
patent $6.15@6.30, medium $6@6.10, 
straight $5.50@5.70, pure dark $4.60@ 
4.70, rye meal $5@5.10. 

Eugene C. Dreyer, president of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, has 
sold his interest in the Mid-West Flour 
& Feed Co. to William Altenbernd, who 
will continue the operation of the busi- 
ness the same as heretofore. 

E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., and A. E. Bernet, of the 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
represented the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
at the meeting of directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federation 
in Chicago this week. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., called on the 
trade in St. Louis April 19. He was on 
his way to Kansas City to attend the 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, and from there he went to Chi- 
cago for the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors and delegates of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

The suit instituted some time ago by 
the state of Missouri against James T. 
Bradshaw, formerly state grain and 
warehouse commissioner, to collect $13,- 
000 from Bradshaw and his bondsmen 
alleged to be due the state from fees 
collected by Bradshaw for “private ware- 
house” inspection and paid out by him 
to cover the work, was decided in his 
favor recently in the Cole County circuit 
court. 


$1.60@1.70; 


LOUISIANA 
New Orveans, La., April 22.—There 
is a better feeling among the trade and, 
while business is still slow, a slight im- 
provement has been reported in less than 
car lots. In other words, buyers are not 
booking quantities, but are buying from 
hand to mouth. The majority of bakers 
are complainjng about the lack of 
strength of Oklahoma and Kansas flour, 
and a few are inclined to contract for 
Minnesotas or guaranteed spring wheat 
flour, provided the differential over the 

other flours is not too great. 
Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-lb 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $8.25@8.50, short patents $8.75@ 






9, fancy clears $6.30@7; hard winter 
wheat flour, 95 per cent patent $7.25@ 
7.50, short patents $7.55@8.10, fancy 
clears $6@6.30; soft winter wheat flour, 
95 per cent $7.30@7.80, short patents 
$7.60@8.30, fancy clears $6@6.30; white 
corn flour, $1.70 per 100 lbs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow, 73c bu; No. 2 
white, 73c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c. Wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.55; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
148 cars; corn, export 43, local 102; oats, 
export 2, local 42; rye, 16; barley, 1. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: corn, 
17,142 bus; rye, 23,917. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,038,000 
bus; corn, 785,000; oats, 6,000; barley, 
10,000; rye, 29,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 


VIEWS ON PRICES DIFFER 


Opinions Expressed by Kansas City Bakers 
on Bread Cut Are Considerably 
at Variance 








Kansas Crry, Mo., April 22.—Opinions 
as to the result of the recently ended 
“bread war” in Kansas City are at a 
direct variance, it was found this week 
in interviews with several of the larger 
bakeries. 

By one faction, it was claimed that 
all of the companies participating in the 
cut prices lost substantial sums of 
money. Others said that the reduction 
was justified by the decline in produc- 
tion costs, and that, in so far as it had 
materially increased sales, it had 
achieved its purpose. The “war” started 
Feb. 6, when announcement was made of 
a spectacular cut of 3314 per cent in the 
wholesale price of bread. The reduction 
brought the price of the 114-lb loaf from 
12c to 8c, wholesale, and of the 1-lb loaf 
from 8c to 5%c. Some bakers then an- 
nounced a 15-oz loaf to wholesale at 4c. 
These prices were in effect until April 
3, when the price of the large loaf was 
raised from 8c to 10c, and the 514¢ loaf 
was increased to 7c. . 

The view expressed by the majority of 
bakers was that the ‘reduction was not 
justified, and was damaging in its effects. 
Twenty-one small bakeries were forced 
to quit business because of it, and sev- 
eral large plants, if not all of them, 
suffered heavy losses, ranging from $20,- 
000 to $36,000. 

“In my opinion, such a sharp cut in 
bread prices was not justified by a de- 
crease in production costs,” the president 
of one company said. “The fluctuation 
in materials was slight. There was no 
reduction whatever in union labor, and 
we could not reduce other wages sub- 
stantially without an adjustment in the 
union scale. At present, bakers are paid 
$36 weekly for day work, and $42 for 
night work. ‘These wages are exactly 
the same as in the days of peak prices. 
The theory of the price cut was that it 
would increase bread consumption by 
forcibly impressing upon the public its 
cheapness and worth, compared to other 
foods. 

“When the cut was put into effect we 
found that the volume of business was 
not increased to any appreciable extent. 
One reason for this was that a great 
many retail grocers resented any at- 
tempt on the part of the bakers to set 
retail prices, and they did not make a 
reduction corresponding to that in whole- 
sale prices. Thus in many instances the 
consumer did not get the benefit of the 
decline, and this resulted in some loss of 
good will, rather than a gain. There 
are undoubtedly other reasons why con- 
sumption of bread did not increase as 
a result of the lowered prices, but most 
of them I have heard advanced were not 
logical.” 

One fact was generally agreed upon by 
the bakers: bread consumption has de- 
creased, in Kansas City at least, from 10 
to 15 per cent in the last year. This 
fact had a great deal to do with the 
reduction in prices, for a remedy was 
considered urgent. No good reason is 
apparent for the decrease, it was said, 
and while the reduction in prices caused 
a material gain in sales in some in- 





367 


stances, it did not bring the volume on a 
parity with former years. 

Figures taken from the books of one 
company show the fluctuation in the cost 
per pound of materials used in the mak- 
ing of bread. The table was compiled 
as of November, 1921, February, 1922, 
when the price cut was put into effect, 
and April of this year, when prices were 
again advanced. The figures follow: 

Nov., 1921 Feb., 1922 April, 1922 


Flour, white ... $.0304 $.0304 $.034 
. .. Severe Tere 0650 0575 .0575 
Ph: e680ec cues -0725 .075 .075 
MOE Sncsescces -1025 -1025 -1300 
Cooking oil .... 1112 1075 .1500 
ME Sa Se s40000 015 015 015 
Rye flour ...... 0212 0212 .0218 
eee .18 18 -18 

.. aaa 011 011 -012 

BE Snkntecsess .0625 0525 .0675 


The other view expressed was that 
there had been no bread war here, but 
simply a reduction to get bread prices 
in line with market conditions. The sub- 
sequent advance was brought about by 
a rise in materials -which made it im- 
practicable to continue the sale of bread 
at the reduction. 

Declines in wheat are not usually no- 
ticeable in the bread market for 60 days 
after they occur, bakers who are favor- 
able to the adjustment in prices said. 
They admitted that overhead and operat- 
ing expenses showed little reduction, but 
said that the fall in materials last fall 
and winter had paved the way for cheap- 
er bread. Soon after the cut was made, 
wheat and other materials advanced 
sharply and a further adjustment of 
bread prices was necessary. 

The high price of bread had _ been 
echoed in greatly reduced consumption, 
and bakers were presented with the 
choice of fighting restricted business 
with high overhead expense, or reducing 
selling prices to a close margin of profit 
and striving for satisfactory earnings 
through increased volume, it was said. 
It was decided that the best plan to in- 
crease the sales would be to make a sud- 
den and spectacular cut in prices, so that 
the consumer would be forcibly im- 
pressed. Companies active in precipi- 
tating the cut said that their business 
had been satisfactorily increased, and 
that the gain in volume had not been 
lost since prices were advanced. 

One baker said that flour prices at the 
time of the advance were 27 per cent 
above the low point, while shortening and 
sugar’ had advanced 33%, and 15 per 
cent, respectively, from the minimums of 
a few weeks before. 


NOTES 


Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, spent this week in St. 
Louis and Chicago. He also attended 
the convention of the Illinois Association 
of the Baking Industry, at Danville, IIl., 
April 18-20. 

Bryce B. Smith, president Consumers’ 
Bread Co., has been elected president of 
the upper house of the city council, a 
position which gives considerable power 
to its holder. Mr. Smith has been active 
in local politics for a comparatively 
short time. 

Business of bakery equipment dealers 
in Kansas City has been dull since last 
fall, and there is not much prospect of 
a substantial improvement before 60 or 
90 days. A few of the better known 
dealers reported a moderate business, 
but.the small companies complain of a 
slow trade. 

Kansas City bakers, and members of 
allied trades, will be well represented at 
the convention of the Arklahoma Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry at Fort 
Smith, Ark., May 10-11, if present plans 
are carried out. A number from here 
will also attend the Texas association 
convention at Houston, May 16-18. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





MAKES RULING ON BAKERY 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., April 22.—Emerson 
Collins, deputy attorney general of 
Pennsylvania, has ruled in an opinion to 
C. B. Connelley, commissioner of labor 
and industry, that a place in which an 
owner does his own work in manufactur- 
ing and handling of bakery products 
without help of employees cannot be re- 
garded as a bakery. C. C. Larus. 





Before the great war China was the 
only country of considerable importance 
which had not adopted the gold standard. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 
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There would appear to be a little more 
inquiry for imported flour for spot par- 
cels and those arriving, but buyers are 
not giving prices that are remunerative 
and sellers are inclined to take a little 
less in order to save rent and charges. 
The latter have to be considered, as they 
are now 100 per cent higher than pre- 
war, and soon run away with any profit 
that might be left on a parcel. The de- 
mand is for strong flour, as the home 
milled is reported to be weak, the 
mixture now consisting of Plate, Austral- 
ian and Manitoban wheats, whereas until 
recently it largely consisted of Mani- 
tobans. 

It is generally believed that bakers are 
getting short of stock, and that any 
upward movement in the market would 
create a demand. It is not only the flour 
trade that is slow, but all dealers in 
cereals are complaining of an almost en- 
tire lack of interest. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals this week are fairly large, and 
consist principally of about one half 
Canadian export grades and the re- 
mainder American exports and second 
clears. These arrivals are not eagerly 
sought after, and there have been some 
seadllons at lower prices than can be se- 
cured forward. Stocks of flour in pub- 
lic warehouses at the end of March are 
considered to be much larger than was 
generally anticipated. 


HOME MILLERS 


The home millers have reduced their 
pee again this week 2s per sack, and 
akers can purchase a straight.run flour 
at 48s, delivered, which is equal to 46s 3d, 
net, at the mill. This is 5s per sack 
down from the highest point reached 
about a month ago. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Generally speaking, prices have come 
down during the week, caused partly by 
the competition of the home millers in 
reducing their price 2s “J sack. Quota- 
tions from mills may be said to be in 
most instances unchanged. Canadian ex- 
port flour of ordinary quality is 42s 6d, 
c.i.f., and the better grades have been 
offered at 48s 6d, this latter being rather 
lower than a week ago. 

Minneapolis export patents have been 
offered at 46s, and second clears at 29s, 
both cif. Kansas patents are 47s, and 
a second clear 49s, all c.i.f., but these do 
not interest buyers. Australian flour ar- 
riving has been sold at 41s, c.i.f., and 44s 
6d ex-granary; for forward delivery, 40s, 
c.i.f., has been paid for April shipment. 
Canadian export on spot is worth 45s, 
and the better grades 46s 6d. Argentine 
low grade is worth £10 10s per ton for 
shipment, but for arriving parcels £11 
is asked. 

OATMEAL 


There is very little to report. Gen- 
erally, the trade is quiet, and buyers are 
not purchasing ahead, but working on 
present stocks. Midlothian is 50s, and 
Aberdeen 45s, both per 280 Ibs, ex- 
granary. American is 44s, ex-granary, 
and the c.i.f. price remains at 42s for 
shipment. Rolled oats are worth on spot 


46s per 280 lbs, ex-granary, the c.i.f. 
forward price being 44s. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is firmly held, and there is a 
better demand, owing to the weather be- 
ing bad. Prices are unaltered from last 
week, but mills will not take less than 
£7 15s per ton for both middlings and 
bran. Plate bran and pollards are val- 
ued at £6, c.if., near at hand, and £6 
10s is asked for forward delivery. 


WHEAT 

Arrivals of wheat have been heavy. 
There is still an absence of demand from 
millers, which has caused holders to take 
some very low prices for arrived parcels. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba is nominally 
worth 59s, c.i.f., arrived, but the value 
for May/July is 57s, c.i.f. Plate wheat 
for March/April shipment is worth 52s 
74,4, ci.f., and April/May 52s 101d, 
but for arrived parcels 52s 6d has been 
taken. This is for 64-lb wheat. Aus- 
tralian wheat, arrived, has been sold at 
55s, c.i.f., but on passage it can be bought 
at 54s, c.i.f. 

English native wheat is rather dearer 
than a week ago, and may be said to be 
getting into smaller supply. For good 
quality samples the farmers will not sell 
under 55s per 504 Ibs. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending April 4, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Cynthiana— 


ve ua POET ETT LT 6,500 Powerful ...... 11,998 
Quaker City ... 1,000 Column ....... 500 
From Portland, Maine, per ss. Canadian 
Coaster— 
Three Stars ... 940 Maitland ...... 1,000 
Royal City .... 600 Giant ......... 505 
Marchioness ... 420 Rose Town.... 630 
From New York per ss. Montauk— 
Nelson .....+-+- 6,000 Column ....... 500 
Gold Medal ... 1,000 Second Clear... 500 
Falstaff ....... 1,000 Ogema ........ 500 
Excelsior ...... ee Me weesese.s 1,000 
Dusty Miller... 1,000 Benefactor .... 500 
Special Patent. 1,500 ‘“T” ..........- 500 
From St. John, N. B., per ss. Wisley— 
WMOBBMOTO oo ccccccccccccccccvescccsece 500 
From New York per ss. Vasconia— 
Ungava .....+.+ 500 Nelson ........ 3,000 
Canada Best .. 999 Banner ....... 1,606 
First Pref. .... 1,000 
From St. John, N. B., per ss. Bothwell— 
Canada King .. 1,000 Sky High ..... 500 
Ambassador ... 1,499 
From Portland, Maine, per ss. Venusia— 
Patent .rccccce $3,000 DOR cecccccces 5,000 
Front Line .... 1,500 Forest City ... 1,500 
AVOCR ...ccece SEO Clhvle ..cscccece 500 
Faupel’s Best.. 250 Gold Star ..... 1,000 
Our Best ..... 600 SBreadalbane .. 100 
Elsinor ....... 600 Battle ........ 2,401 
Royal City .... 600 Famous ....... 2,500 
Marchioness .. 430 Maitland ...... 2,000 
Coronation .... 600 Glenora ....... 2,000 
Royal Seal .... 600 Quaker........ 1,000 
From New York per ss. Valacia— 
Professor ..... 1,000 May Blossom .. 1,000 
Transatlantic .. 600 Gold Bugle .... 1,500 
Nelgon ........ 14,000 Sunbeam ...... 4,000 


Cream of the Golden Thistle. 2,999 


West ......-. 1,000 
INVITATION TO IMPORTERS 


The convention of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation will be held this year 
at Kansas City, on May 31, June 1 and 
2, and it is expected that more than 500 
millers will be present. The Federation 
is most anxious that not only shall there 
be a record attendance of millers, but 
that as many importers as possible will 
also attend. A hearty invitation is ex- 
tended to any importer who should hap- 
pen to be in the United States at that 
time, or who can arrange his visit to 
coincide with the convention. It is also 
hoped that delegates from the various 
importing markets will be sent by both 
their national and local flour associations, 
and that the invitations addressed to 
these associations, with this end in view, 
will meet with a ready response. 


Much good would undoubtedly result 
to the trade in general from the better 
knowledge that would be gained by this 
fraternal intercourse of the point of 
view of miller and importer and of con- 
ditions that prevail on either side of the 
Atlantic and, incidentally, the visitors 
would be given a rousing welcome and 
unsparing entertainment. 


CANADIAN POSTAGE 


It frequently happens that letters from 
Canada are underpaid in the matter of 
postage and that, consequently, the re- 
cipients have to pay double the deficit. 
A postman stated the other day that he 
has to collect this deficit on scores of 
letters from Canada, and there is rarely 
a mail that comes into this office on which 
we do not have to pay something in short 
postage. The correct postage from Can- 
ada is 4c, but the delinquent letters usu- 
ally only carry a 3c stamp. It would be 
well for Canadian firms generally to 
point out to their postage clerks that a 
4c stamp must be affixed to letters to the 
United Kingdom, as it is irritating to 
their correspondents to be called upon 
continually to pay the deficient postage. 


BRITISH MILLERS’ CONVENTION 


British millers are planning to hold 
their annual convention this year at 
Dieppe, France. Sir Herbert Brown, 
president-elect of the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers, in re- 
ferring to the proposal at a recent meet- 
ing of the association said that, owing 
to the troublous times through which the 
millers had passed of late, it was thought 
that it would be good for them to have 
a thorough change of surroundings and a 
time of real relaxation, and this Dieppe 
would provide. 

Excellent hotel accommodation can be 
secured there, ample facilities are pro- 
vided for sport, including tennis courts 
and a golf course, and arrangements are 
being made for a day’s trip to Rouen, 
which would include a visit to a French 
flour mill. He urged all the millers to 
make a great effort to attend and if any 
were afraid of the Channel crossing he 
assured them that the route from New- 
haven to Dieppe was the calmest of all 
the crossings to France. The date of 
the convention is June 12-16. 


FLOUR FOR RUSSIA 


It is reported that, during the week 
ending March 18, 95,000 sacks of flour 
were shipped from Alexandria to Russian 
ports. The origin of the flour, however, 
is not known. 


DEGREE CONFERRED ON MILLER 


Albert E. Humphries, a prominent 
English miller, is to receive the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws at Cambridge 
in July, and henceforth will be known as 
Dr. Humphries. For many years Dr. 
Humphries has devoted much time and 
labor to the culture of wheat, with the 
object of trying to improve the native 
varieties, and has collaborated with the 
Cambridge University School of Agricul- 
ture in his experiments. 

At the recent annual general meetin 
of the National Association of British an 
Irish Millers, Dr. Humphries was con- 
gratulated on the honor that had been 
conferred upon him by the university, 
and reference was made not only to the 
value of his work in connection with 
wheat growing, but to the signal benefits 
he had rendered the trade by his untir- 
ing labors in its behalf as a member of 
the council of the National Association 
and as its president during the trying 
years 1917-1919 as well as in 1906. 

His fund of knowledge of the tech- 
nicalities of all matters concerning the 
trade, and especially in regard to the 
law, has been invaluable to the associa- 


tion and his brother millers, and mu.) 
satisfaction is felt that he has won tlic 
well-deserved distinction of a universi'y 
degree. : 


FLOUR SITUATION IN HOLLAND 


“Business in flour is very bad again,” 
writes a flour importer in regard to 
trade in Holland. “The competition of 
our home mills and also of the Belgian 
mills is very stiff, the latter being half a 
oo cheaper even than the home mili; 

e chief obstacle to trade in Americ:in 
flour is that it is too long on the way, 
whereas the home mills can deliver tlic 
goods at once. For buyers to have to 
take the market risk for between six io 
seven weeks is very detrimental {o 
American flour.” 

* 7 

A. M. Scott, representing the Astoria 
(Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., arrived in 
London a few days ago. He intends vi 
iting the various markets of the Unit: «| 
Kingdom with a view to investigatin. 
trade conditions and forming busin 
connections. 


SCOTLAND 


Arrivals of flour are much heavi: 
Last week a shipment of 40,000 sac! 
arrived in the Clyde, and yesterday 4! 
000 sacks reached port. These arrival: 
with an Australian shipment of abo 
30,000 sacks, have led to flour on sp: 
being cheaper than that for shipme: 
There is known to be a good deal « 
wheat heading for this side for orde: 
but its selling destination is unknow: 
Generally the market continues very du 
and there is little difference in shipmen 
prices from last week. 

The c.i.f. quotations for imported flo: 
are: Manitoban, high grades on spot 4: 
6d, and for shipment 44s 6d; Manitob: 
export patents, spot 41s 6d, and fi 
shipment 42s 6d; Kansas patents, on spo 
44s 6d, and for shipment 48s; Kans: 
clears, 4ls@4ls 6d; top American wi! 
ters, 46s; extra fancies, 44s@44s 6d; O: 
tario winters, spot 44s, shipment 45s 6: 
Australian, 42s 6d, spot and shipmen 
Pacifics are about the same prices. 

Home millers quote 42s 6d for or 
nary Manitoban, with 2s more for t! 
high grades; winters, 42s 6d for the or« 
nary grades and 2s more for the hig) 
grades. Home milled winters are fair! 
soft. The Kansas crop, of course, is t!« 
key to future market levels. The presei! 
width of margin between spot and shi; 
ment quotations for Kansas patents, « 
shown above, is attributed to compet 
tion with Manitoban flour. Kansas fo 
ward prices are regarded here as tov 
dear. 

THE BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 


The big exhibition of the bakers, gro 
cers and allied trades is being continuc:! 
this week in Kelvin Hall, Glasgow. Mo-' 
of the competitions have now been d: 
cided. Apart from the trade entries i 
the competitive section, the corporatio 
of Glasgow introduced a popular ne 
feature this year in the form of prix 
to housewives for baked products, tl 
preparation of which was performed ©: 
the gas cookers supplied by the munic: 
pality. 

From the standpoint of the municipal 
ity, which is the gas supplier of the cit) 
any enterprise that is likely to encourag: 
the use of the gas cooker is good busi 
ness, while, from the standpoint of th: 
exhibition itself, in which the corporation 
is the leading promoter, a popular con- 
test among the housewives of the city is 
bound to swell the attendance at th« 
show. The entry to the housewives’ com- 
petition ran to fully 1,000. 

In the trade section the leading award 
for bread, the Victory Challenge Cup, 
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was won by John Henderson, 132 Wood- 
lands Road, Glasgow. This cup is 
awarded for the best two 2-Ib plain 
loaves of batch bread, and the entry is 
restricted to members of the Scottish 
Association of Master Bakers. The flour 
mixture used by Mr. Henderson in his 
successful exhibit was made of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co.’s Nelson, and Cream of 
the West; the Australian brand, Dar- 
ling’s Eclipse, and Sperry’s Drifted 
Snow. The actual proportions of the 
flour used were: one half Nelson; of the 
other half, four fifths Cream of the 
West and Australian, and the remaining 
one fifth of Sperry’s Drifted Snow. 

There is some adverse criticism in 
trade circles as to the quality of the 
bread exhibited. It is considered that 
the ordinary commercial loaf in er 
is a better article ia many cases than 
much that is exhibited at the show. The 
reason attributed for the lack of choice 
quality at the show is the system of 
offering prizes for bread baked with cer- 
tain specified flours, not all of which are 
of high grades. Most of the judges were 
disappointed with the loaf bread, but 
ihe fancy bread and baking were excep- 
tionally good. The exhibitors in the im- 
ported flour line were Ross T. Smyth & 
Co., London, who have now a Glasgow 
branch, and Russell & Baird, of Glas- 
gow and Dundee. 





LIVERPOOL 

Very little business has passed during 
the past week, and all values are some- 
what lower. Wheat is unchanged to Is 
per qr lower, and imported flour remains 
very dull, with a decline of about Is per 
280 lbs. Buyers are showing no interest 
for shipment stuff, and even good Mani- 
toban flours on spot are very hard to 
sell, as bakers are well stocked. 

Manitoban export patents are quoted 
at 43s 6d, c.i.f., for first half April, and 
on spot are much easier at 47s. This lat- 
ter price is also asked for Minneapolis 

pring patents on spot. Kansas patents 
are unchanged on spot at 48s, while 45s, 
c.i.f., is indicated for April. 

Australian patents on passage are 
quoted at 44s, c.i.f., 41s being asked for 
April-May. 

The demand for home milled flour, like 
imported, remains very poor, despite the 
reduction in price of bakers grade. 
Prices are as follows: patents, 49@50s; 
straight run, 47@48s; bakers, 45s. Some 
very nice home milled winter wheat flour 
is offered at 44s 6d, ex-store, immediate 
delivery, and this compares favorably 
with quotations from America, which are 
‘is, c.i.f., for April seaboard. 

There are no offers of American and 
Canadian second clears to report, and 
while these are out of the market the in- 
quiry for Plate low grade remains fair, 
¢10 10s ton being asked for stuff on 
passage, while April is being sold at 
t10 5s. A small quantity of Canadian 
improved second clear was sold recently 
on spot at 33s per 280 lbs. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for all kinds of feeding- 
luffs remains extraordinarily poor. 
‘armers, as a whole, are content to use 
icir own produce for feeding purposes, 
id till prices for linseed cake, etc., 
‘ne down considerably, there is no 
‘rospect of any improvement. English 
iinseed cake has been reduced still fur- 
‘her to £14 per ton on rails, without 

ich business resulting. ‘There is a 

ghtly better inquiry for bran and 

rds, which can be bought ex-store at 

‘out £8 and £7 15s, respectively. Bids 

£12 5s are invited for 50 per cent 
otton cake, while Plate cake can be 
/ought on passage at £14 lds. 





IRELAND 


There have been small, isolated sales - 


‘f flour during the week, but the gen- 
‘ral situation is extremely dull. In Bel- 
ast and the north, as far as bakers 
‘our is concerned, the general opinion 
seems to be that it is best to work down 
stocks, as wheat is on a high basis, and 
American winter wheat crop prices are 
hound to be lower. In support of this 
theory there have been offers of Mani- 
toban flours at fully 1s@1s 6d less for 
May shipment than would be taken on 
passage or for April. 

In Dublin and the south there is some 
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disposition to clear out all flour bought 
for near delivery, and switch on to the 
May position at the discount if possible. 
One thing, however, is certain, there is 
seg no buying, stocks are rapidly 
eing depleted, and unless a change 
takes place in the minds of the larger 
bakers there will be a real scarcity of 
American flour later on, as importers are 
not going to take the risk unless they get 
at least some support. 

A little lot of good Manitoban export 
patent was sold at 44s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for April seaboard. Flour of the 
same grade was sold in Dublin at 1s 3d 
per sack more, but the general run of 
prices for this class is 45s 6d and 46s 
6d, respectively. In two instances cables 
were received offering good export Mani- 
tobans for May shipment at 46s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and soliciting bids. There 
are other grades offered at 44s, net, 
c.i.f., either port, but no business was 
done, as the quality was not up to the 
good exports. 

Flour on spot is scarce in importers’ 
hands, but despite that fact it is impos- 
sible to make a premium over shipment 
figures, as buyers are not needy enough. 
Some very good high class short Mani- 
toban patents from one of the best mills 
were worked at 46s 6d, Belfast, and 47s 
6d, Dublin, for April seaboard. 

Minneapolis flour of a popular brand 
is being offered on the basis of 46s 6d, 
net, c.if., Belfast, and 47s 6d, Dublin. 
Sales, however, are slow and overshad- 
owed by the low prices for Manitoban, 
and business is difficult except in very 
small retail quantities. 

The soft winter wheat flour situation 
is worse, and the prospect of ever get- 
ting back a share of the business in Ire- 
land which the American millers have 
lost seems very remote. Cable offers this 
week were around 50s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.i.f., which is 2s 6d above the price at 
which business could be worked with 
the home millers. 


OATMEAL 


Demand has not been as brisk as one 
would have expected, taking into consid- 
eration the cold weather and the time of 
the year. Spot prices are about un- 
changed, despite the fact that both 
American and Canadian prices have 
moved upwards. Those who have meal 
secured, however, on a lower basis are 
not putting on any advance, and are 
only too anxious to dispose of their 
goods at a profit and at lower prices 
than the foreigners will take. 

Irish flake runs about 48@56s per 280 
Ibs, delivered, in large quantities, the 
price being regulated according to the 
mill and quantity. American quotations 
are firm at 46s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
47s, Dublin, while Canadian offers are 
so much above this figure that they need 
not be considered. Medium oatmeal of- 
fers are in the neighborhood of 43s, net, 
c.i.f., either port. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have been in very poor de- 
mand, but the finer sorts have not de- 
preciated in price. The best broad white 
bran is firm at £11 per ton. Good me- 
dium bran is selling at £10, delivered, 
and the demand on this class is better 
than on any other. Millers are keeping 
clear of stock, despite the increased out- 
put of flour. 

Feedingstuffs are very dull. Not for 
a long time has such a depression been 
experienced as during the past week. 
Demand is at a standstill all over Ire- 
land, and millers mostly are resorting 
to short time. Indian meal ranges £9 
@£9 10s per ton, delivered, while the 
flake variety is £11@11 10s. Linseed 
cakes are firm on spot at £16@17, de- 
livered. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are also 
firm. Home millers are making £15 per 
ton, full delivered terms, and find this 
end of the business about as good as 
anything in the feeding line. Decorti- 
cated meal ranges about £14 per ton, 
full landed terms, Belfast, but stocks 
are light, and there is very little doing 
to test prices. 





Opening of parcel post service to Rus- 
sia, thereby virtually completing mail 
service from the United States to that 
country, has been announced by the Post 
Office Department. 
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THE MAY SQUEEZE 


Evidence of a squeeze in the May wheat 
future came sooner than expected, with 
the advance of about nine cents on April 
15, followed by ups and downs for sev- 
eral days and then another advance on 
April 21, when it went as high as $1.47%, 
within two cents of the high point of 
$1.49% on Feb. 2. Some millers have 
been slow in getting out of the May, and 
have been caught on hedging sales. They 
are in a quandary. 

The situation in May is similar to that 
of a year ago when that future sold as 
high as $1.87, and it seems destined to 
affect adversely the business of milling 
just the same as last year. Here is a 
technical, somewhat artificial, situation in 
a wheat future, interfering, for the time 
being, with the operation of the law of 
supply and demand of wheat for milling 
requirements. 

The May wheat future has the longest 
life of any of the four months used for 
hedging purposes, and doubtless carries 
the heaviest load. In the present in- 
stance, trading in this future started 
Aug. 24, 1921, at $1.22@1.22Y,, and will 
end May 31, 1922, a period of nine 
months. July and September are not 
especially favored for hedging sales, as 
they are new crop months. 

The first hedges against wheat pur- 
chases at harvest are likely to be in the 
December future. These are presently 
transferred to May, which, from that 
time on, being the last month of the old 
crop traded in, except for small trades 
occasionally in June, must carry the en- 
tire load of hedging transactions for the 
balance of the crop. Hence the danger 
of congestion and a squeeze, putting the 
price of wheat temporarily out of line 
with milling conditions, due to a purely 
technical situation. 

For example, there are a number of 
heavy lines of long wheat in May sup- 
posed to be held by Chicago and eastern 
speculators. There is also supposed to 
be a considerable volume of sales as 
hedges by millers and cash interests, as 
against wheat stocks represented by mill 
and elevator holdings and on passage, 
and estimated all the way from fifty to 
one hundred million bushels. These 
hedges have been accumulated over a 
period of mpnths, and now must be liqui- 
dated in a comparatively few days. 

A natural question is whether this situ- 
ation could be avoided by a distribution 
of the load, so to speak. What would be 
the effect if, instead of one month, there 
were two or three months in which such 
trades could be made; for example, April, 
May and June, or May-June, with the 
idea of stabilizing prices and easing the 
transition from one future to the next, 
and from an old to a new crop basis? 
Last year there was trading in a March 
future and congestion developed in May, 
so that expedient does not meet the re- 
quirement. 

It is not clear that this arrangement 
would meet the situation, and perhaps 
there is no way except through actual 
trial to determine what the result would 
be. May has always seemed the logical 
month for which it has been used. Is 
some other plan worthy of trial or con- 
sideration? 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 
Business is dull. There is scarcely any- 


thing doing, and millers feel discouraged. 
However, two of the Toledo mills made 


small export sales this week at very low 
prices. The large domestic buyers seem 
to be able to buy flour cheaper than To- 
ledo mills can sell, and the smaller trade 
is apathetic and indifferent, taking only 
what flour it absolutely must have. 
Movement of wheat is light, but sufficient 
for millers’ needs. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.371,@ 
1.39 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, April 21. Some have withdrawn 
from the market and are not seeking any 
wheat, letting their stocks run down to a 
minimum. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $6.60@6.80, local 
springs at $8@8.50, and local Kansas at 
$8, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran $28@29, mixed feed $29@ 
29.50, middlings $30, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Demand for feed has been slack- 
ening, and it has been necessary to cut 
the price in order to move it. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
TU WUE oo cscsccscasecees 14,200 29% 
SS aS eee 16,800 35 
. erat rrrcrerre. 17,940 37 
ae SOROS BP vicccscccs es 11,300 23% 
Three years ago .......... 36,060 76 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ....:. 21 120,660 46,483 38% 
Last week ...... 21 123,000 45,744 37 
WORF GOO ccvccses 25 144,360 44,600 30 
Two years ago... 14 81,210 18,325 22 


COMPARISON WITH LAST YEAR 


The milling situation is not unlike that 
of a year ago, when a squeeze developed 
in the May wheat future at just about 
the same time, and put the legitimate 
business of milling, for which wheat is 
grown, out of the running, and also 
caused wide unsettlement in the flour 
trade. Curiously enough, wheat and 
flour at Toledo were selling then at just 
about the same prices as today, and the 
mills were operating at about the same 
rate, on a_week-to-week basis, with 
scarcely any bookings ahead and little 
demand for flour. 

July wheat touched a new low at $1.05 
on April 14, 1921, at Chicago; it finally 
went as low as $1.0114. Toledo millers 
were bidding $1.33@1.36, Toledo rate 
points, April 22, 1921, for No. 2 red, 
compared with $1.3714@1.39 on April 21, 
1922. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent was then quoted $7@7.35, compared 
with $6.60@6.85; local springs $8.20, 
against $8@8.50; winter wheat bran $23 
@24, against $23; mixed feed $23.50@ 
24.50, against $29@29.50; middlings $24 
@25, against $30. Good hard winter 
wheat brands of flour from Kansas were 
quoted at about $7.40, jute, Toledo, com- 
pared with $7@7.60 this week. Spring 
wheat flours were about $1 bbl higher. 

The notable thing about the business at 
Toledo, in the corresponding week a year 
ago, was the return of export sales, after 
a long absence, and practically all mills 
began to participate in this business. 
Another feature was the sudden and un- 
expected appearance of new crop flour 
sales, or rather offers from Kansas, for 
August-September shipment, due no 
doubt to the low price of the July future 
and its attractive discount under May. 
If the May wheat future goes soaring, 
without dragging the July future up 
with it, new crop sales may appear 
again for the same reason as last year. 

Commenting on the situation a year 
ago, this department had the following 
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to say: “There is an absence of sufficient 
buying power to support and sustain the 
advances. They come as a result of short 
covering, rather than as a reflection of 
any change in the fundamental situation, 
and hence are not regarded as significant. 
The threatened congestion in the May 
future, with scarcely any wheat in Chi- 
cago to deliver, and cash at a premium, 
is not considered as a guide to values, 
and is making the consummation of flour 
sales just that much more difficult.” A 
week later the advances in the May wheat 
future started, finally carrying it to 
$1.87 on the closing day. 1 F 


NOTES 

The Rollin (Mich.) Milling Co. has 
sold its mill to Austin Fitts, who takes 
immediate possession. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, is spending 10 days 
at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

The Farmers’ Co-Operative Co., Fay- 
ette, Ohio, has sold its elevators and feed 
and grain business to A. Aungstt & Co. 


A. H. Rechsteiner, Seville, Ohio, for- 
merly operating the Seville Milling Co., 
is now representing the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., in Ohio. 

P. H. Harsha, Portsmouth, Ohio, is to 
rebuild his mill, which was recently 
burned. The new plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 100 bbls flour and 1,000 bus 
corn. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Grain & Milling 
Co. has bought the plant at Waverly, 
Ohio, formerly operated by the Strit- 
matter Grain & Milling Co. The mill is 
of about 150 bbls capacity. 

John Steuer, who represents Jackson 
Bros., Chicago, on the Toledo Produce 
Exchange, and who has been confined to 
his home for two months on account of 
illness, was out again this week and vis- 
ited on the floor. 

W. A. Johannes is now direct repre- 
sentative and Cleveland manager for the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 
making his headquarters at the Colonial 
Hotel. This account has heretofore been 
handled by J. E. Babbitt, broker, Hip- 
podrome Annex, Cleveland. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has the contract for a new 
100-bbl mill and corn plant for the 
Orzybysz Flour & Feed Co., South Bend, 
Ind., and for a 400-bbl mill for O. T. 
Stout, Vincennes, Ind., replacing the At- 
las Mills recently destroyed by fire. 

A large Toledo baker, operating sever- 
al plants, is reported to have bought 
3,000 bbls of a leading brand of short 
patent Kansas flour this week for $7, 
jute, delivered. Last week the price 
paid was $6.90 for a spring wheat flour. 
This baker has been paying recently be- 
tween $6.50@7, jute, for his flour. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were F. P. 
Fisher, manager Cleveland office South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
C. S. Jeffries, manager Cleveland office 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; W. A. Johannes, Cleveland 
manager Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Minneapolis; J. B. Davis, Louisville, Ky., 
representing the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, and W. H. Holaday, Hola- 
day & McIntosh, brokers, Columbus, 
Ohio. , 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., April 22.—Dull- 
ness again characterized conditions in 
milling in Indiana this week. The situa- 
tion was almost identical with the pre- 
ceding six-day business period, compara- 
tively few flour buyers being in the mar- 
ket, and then as a rule for only small 
quantities for prompt shipment. 

Toward the end of the week, however, 
inquiries became a little more numerous 
and there were developments suggesting 
that buyers were becoming a little un- 
easy. eports indicate that stocks in 
the hands of jobbers and retailers are 
small. Undoubtedly many will have to 
place orders soon, but it is regarded as 
doubtful whether they will depart from 
the small order plan. 

A stronger undertone in wheat was 
reflected in firnier prices for flour as the 
week ended, with good-sized jumps in 
ruling quotations. Soft winter patents, 
standard to short, were offered for ship- 
ment in car lots at $6.80@7.50 bbl, 98-lb 
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cotton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard 
winter patents, standard to short, were 
available at $7.70@8.40, and spring pat- 
ents, standard to short, were offered at 
$8.40@9. 

WHEAT SITUATION 

Receipts of wheat are exceedingly 
small, notwithstanding the higher level 
of prices that recently has prevailed. 
Every one connected with the trade is 
wondering whether the increased level is 
based on solid ground. 

Millers are wondering if there is to be 
a revival of domestic milling demand. 
In view of conditions that have existed, 
few have carried much wheat. Should 
demand develop considerably, it is felt 
that there will be rather keen competi- 
tion for the grain. 

It is also pointed out that the likeli- 
hood of small reserves of old wheat the 
world over is becoming more prominent 
as a factor in the entire situation, and is 
being displayed in renewed interest in 
the new crop delivery. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons 
for corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended April 22: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Thig Week .2..cccseccccece 6,750 29 
Last week .....ccccccseere 8,228 36 
VOMP ABO cccccccsccncscece 6,897 30 
Two years AGO .....-seeeee 4,702 21 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

WERE .ccccccccescescces 10,000 4,000 
GOP scccvcccecsccvcccese 164,000 81,000 
OOUB cevcnvcccceseccceres 148,000 76,000 
PUD acaceeetare Wen cuessws 7,000 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
April 22, 1922. 111,000 273,000 226,000 Shee 
April 23, 1921. 79,210 245,460 196,290 4,000 
April 24, 1920. 266,330 587,120 73,500 3,570 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There was a fair business done in corn 
products this week. Quotations show no 
change from last week. Grits are offered 
for shipment in car lots at $1.95 per 100 
Ibs, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at 
$1.90, hominy at $2, hominy flakes at 
$2.85, cerealine at $2.55 and corn flour 
at $2.05. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in better demand and the 
market has a good undertone, in fact 
better than is usual at this season of 
the year in this part of the country. 
Bran is offered for shipment in car lots 
at $28@30 ton, sacked, f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis, mixed feed at the same, and mid- 
dlings at $30@32. Hominy feed is priced 
at $22.50, bulk, and $24 sacked. 


NOTES 


The Orleans (Ind.) Grocery Co., a 

wholesale concern, has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $60,000. 
* Appointment of a receiver for the 
Thorntown (Ind.) Grain Co., which is 
alleged to be in danger of becoming in- 
solvent, has been asked in the Boone 
County circuit court at Lebanon by cred- 
itors. 

The Newton Busenbark Grain Co., op- 
erating a string of grain elevators in 
Indiana, has leased an elevator at Wave- 
land from Stewart & Stewart, following 
the death of one of the members of the 
latter firm. 

John A. Reis, sales manager of the 
Acme-Evans Co., flour millers of Indian- 
apolis, spent part of this week on busi- 
ness at Louisville, Ky. The Acme-Evans 
Co. is the owner of the Acme-Jones Co., 
of the latter city. 

Chinch bugs, which have attacked 
wheat and corn in Indiana in the last 
three years, have caused losses of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 to crops in that 
time, according to Harry F. Dietz, as- 
sistant entomologist for the state con- 
servation department. . 

The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., through Frank L. Hutchinson, its 
general manager, has announced plans to 
construct a five-story brick building for 
storage purposes. The Lawrenceburg 
city council has vacated a street for the 
company in order that a suitable site 
might be provided. 

Alleging that fictitious weights were 


put on bills of lading which accompanied 
drafts for car lots of grain shipped from 
San Pierre, Ind., to Chicago grain com- 
mission firms, Mayfield & Son, of Chi- 
cago, have filed suit in the United States 
district court at Hammond against Fred 
Arnt, a San Pierre grain dealer. 

Jonathan M. Fast, 83 years old, one 
of the pioneer owners of a bakery at 
Brazil, Ind., died at his home in that city 
on April 19. He was a member of the 
city council for six years, a charter 
member of the Brazil lodge of the Be- 
nevolent Protective Order of Elks, and 
had been active in civic affairs. Two 
sons, Del Fast, of Brazil, and William 
Fast, of Terre Haute, survive. 

Selling branches have been opened at 
Fort Wayne and South Bend by the 
National Biscuit Co. F. Christ has been 
selected as manager of the branch at 
Fort Wayne and W. R. Peoples has 
charge of the one at South Bend. At 
the latter city a large room in the front 
of the building will permit the loading 
and unloading of motor trucks with full 
protection from inclement weather. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


NASHVILLE 


NasuvittE, Tenn., April 22.—There 
has been a little improvement in the de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast the 
past week, but nothing like the increase 
in orders that would ordinarily have 
taken place after such an advance in 
wheat in pre-war times. A few orders 
came for 500 to 1,000 bbls for 30 to 60 
days’ shipment, but most of the sales 
were car lots for quick shipment, due in 
a great measure to stocks getting low. 

The advance in wheat was not fully 
reflected in flour sales, mills not follow- 
ing the upward trend of wheat. Quota- 
tions at the close of the week were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $8@8.25; standard or 
regular patent, $7.50@7.80; straight pat- 
ent, $6.75@1.25; first clears, $5@5.75. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are quiet, 
and sharply higher. Bakers whose sup- 
plies are low are trying to buy at old 
prices, and those who have anticipated 
needs are not concerned for the time 
being in more purchases. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, delivered at Nashville, 98 
lbs, cotton, $8.75@9.25; hard winter 
wheat patent, $7.60@8.10. 

Purchases of wheat have been mod- 
erate. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.55@1.56, Nashville. 

Millfeed is quiet, and not materially 
changed during the week. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, ton, $25@28; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $29@31. 

A few more sales of corn meal are re- 
ported. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$1.40; unbolted, $1.35. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This WOOK .cccces 192,990 82,611 42.8 
Last week ....... 197,190 90,099 45.6 
FOSF HO .cccsccs 168,930 60,830 36.0 
Two years ago.... 197,220 67,291 34.1 


Three years ago.. 219,090 123,540 55.3 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 22 April 15 

eS Serer 40,300 44,000 

WN UD. viven svensk 220,000 245,000 

COM, TD cccevcecvesces 124,000 135,000 

EE Wailea vaannaee es 354,000 380,000 

NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 

this week, 128 cars. ‘ 


The Ino Milling Co. is having flour 
and feed mills built at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and plans to be ready for business 
July 1. 

E. M. Kelly and J. B. McLemore, 
Nashville, C. Powell Smith, Knoxville, J. 
R. Bachman, Atlanta, and E. Wilkinson, 
Birmingham, were among southeastern 
representatives at the Millers’ National 
Federation meeting in Chicago. 

The Southland Mill & Elevator Co., 
Nashville, with $50,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by R. A. McWhirter, 
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Stutson Smith, John C. Rolls, C. L. Lig- 
gett and W. L. Liggett. The company 
will take over and operate the J. A. & 
O. L. Jones mill and elevator property, 
purchased last week by C. L. Liggett. 
The plant will be operated on about the 
same basis as was followed by the old 
company. 
Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvittz, Inp., April 22.—Millers 
have experienced a dull week. They re- 
port few orders, and these to meet 
urgent requirements only. 

Austin and Giltner Igleheart, of the 
Igleheart mills, went to Memphis early 
this week, and found jobbers and agents 
talking only of the flood and the |oll 
weevil. Cotton has not yet been planted, 
and it must be in by May 5 in order that 
a crop may be raised. 

Flour prices, based f.o.b., Evansville, 
carload lots, in 98-lb cottons, are quoted: 
best patent, $7.70@8; straights, $6.50/ 
7.30; Kansas hard, $8; first clears, in 
jutes, $5.25@5.50; seconds, $5.25. 

Millfeed continues in strong demand. 
Bran is quoted at $26@29, mixed feed 
at $27@30, and shorts at $28@31. 

Local millers are of opinion that, 1s 
soon as the bulge in wheat price is ..t- 
tled by deliveries on the May option, 
there will be fewer radical changes, «(1 
that, with a settled condition, buyers wil! 
again enter the market and fill requ 
ments which have been steadily dimin- 
ished by slow buying in the last 30 days. 


W. W. Ross 
ALABAMA 
Mose, Axa. April 22.—Grain «id 
flour market conditions in this territory 


during the past week are somewhat i:- 
proved. Farmers and dairymen are }) 
ing in larger amounts, and the city trade 
is still fair. Bakers and other flour cvn- 
sumers in this section have slowed down 
all activities. There are now but tw: 
car lot flour buyers in this city. 

Millfeed conditions are somewhat in 
proved, and prices have increased slig!it- 
ly this week. Farmers and dairymen «re 
beginning to put in small lots, and it is 
believed that, with the fair weather pre- 
vailing, sales to this class will increas: 

Flour prices are unchanged since |ast 
week, and are quoted as follows: hard 
winter wheat short patent, $8.50@%.75 
bbl; soft winter wheat best patent, $9.0) 
@9.75; spring wheat short patent, $9.50 
@9.75; low grade, $6.50@6.95. © Corn is 
selling at 7714c bu in bulk, and 82! 
sacked; oats, 50c bu; bran, $1.60@1.70 
per 100 lbs; shorts, $1.75@1.80; cho)s. 
$1.55@1.60; corn meal, $1.65@1.85 per 
96 lbs. 

Exports during the past week wer 
fair, but below those of last week. Thies 
were as follows: to San Juan, 404 biils 
flour; Port au Prince, 2,555 bbls flour: 
Fort de France, 900 bbls flour; Belize. 
600 bbls flour, 44 bales hay, 150 Ibs corn, 
200 Ibs feed, 500 Ibs bran, 640 lbs oats; 
Havana, 34 bbls flour, 25 tons mixed 
feed, 936 bus corn; Matanzas, 939 bus 
corn; Sagua, 918 bbls flour. 

Epmunp A. Cuester 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., April 22.—Flour trace 
is almost at a standstill, although a fiw 
lots were sold during the week at $6.00 
@7 per bbl. Mills are offering rather 
freely, and prices are quoted at a wile 
range. 

Wheat millfeed prices are about w"- 
changed, and movement is in narrow 
channels and only on immediate dema:i'|, 
which is very light at present. Bran is i 
fair demand. Hominy feed has only * 
scattered. demand, in limited lots, «! 
prices unchanged for several weeks. 

Cottonseed meal is unchanged in pri’. 
but the market is some firmer, due |” 
small stocks in the hands of dealers, j«'- 
bers and brokers. The oil mills are c«’- 
rying: most of the stocks and they «'¢ 
not offering freely except at a firm pri“. 
Cottonseed hulls are quoted about u'- 
changed, with a very narrow volume 'f 
business. 

Hay receipts are very light, but tlic 
stocks, while small, are sufficient to met 
the scattered demand. Only 44 cars @!! 
grades reached this market this week. 


J. Hore TicNer. 
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FEET OF CLAY 


The demand of the farmers of western 
Canada for reinstatement of the wheat 
board that handled the crop of 1919, 
with power to compel delivery and pur- 
chase through this channel alone, got a 
nasty knock on Wednesday when the de- 
partment of justice at Ottawa an- 
nounced its opinion that Parliament has 
no legal authority to appoint such a 
board. Naturally, the proponents of the 
scheme are deeply disappointed. 

The fact is, the argument of the farm- 
ers for a wheat board has been devoid 
of reason or force. Reduced to its sim- 
plest terms their contention is that “they 
need the money.” When the old wheat 
hoard was appointed the farmers fought 
it with bitterness, and thousands of them 
sold their participation certificates at 
prices that represented only a few cents 
per bushel over the initial price paid by 
the board for wheat. An unexpected 
turn in the market enabled the board to 
sell a portion-of the crop at profits which 
made these certificates worth more than 
any farmer ever hoped to get for them. 

With this experience to go upon, they 
now reason that under the board system 
they would always obtain more money 
for their wheat than the open market 
will give them, hence their demand for 
a new board. In making such a request, 
and in using their political power to 
enforce it, they failed to observe that 
the plea stultifies an argument the farm- 
ers’ political party has been using ever 
since it first came into being, namely, 
that the motive of their political ex- 
istence was to break down protection and 
privilege in this country and to put all 
classes on an even basis in the eyes of 
the law. 

The lesson of this campaign and lobby 
for a wheat board is plain. Class ad- 
vantage was asked for and demanded. 
The political power of the party was 
used to force special legislation upon 
Parliament, regardless of the protests of 
other classes whose liberty and prosper- 
ity would be jeopardized thereby. As a 
result of this exhibition of selfishness the 
standing of the farmer in the esteem of 
the "one public has been seriously im- 
paired, 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Demand for flour is improving, and 
exporting and domestic trade both show 
signs of revival. Travellers’ orders from 
Ontario and the eastern provinces are 
lightly more numerous, while telephone 
«nd mill orders share in the better show- 
ing. The increase in volume is not large, 
but is taken as an encouraging sign. 
Momestic prices for spring wheat flour 
show no change. Mills are offering their 
top patents at $8.50 bbl, seconds at $8, 
and first clears at $7.80, jute, mixed cars, 
delivered, 30-day terms. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is 
scarce and dear. ‘Buyers will not op- 
crate at present prices. A nominal quo- 
tation for 90 per cent patent would be 
*6.30 bbl, car lots, in buyers’ bags, basis 
Montreal freights, or $6.40 in secondhand 
Jute. This is an advance of 15¢ over 
price of last week. 

Sales of springs for export have been 
better than in several weeks. United 
Kingdom buyers are back in the market 
in a limited way, and some business has 
been booked to European ports. Prices 
range 44s 6d@45s 6d per 280 lbs, an 


increase of 1s@1s 6d over nominal fig- 
ures of a week ago. Ontario winters are 
dear, in comparison with United States 
prices, and no business is being done. 
About 42s represents the present value 
of 90 per cent patents for export to 
Glasgow. Brokers buying springs for 
export are paying $6.10@6.20, in their 
bags, delivered, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Bran has become scarcer than ever, 
and prices are up to $33@34 ton for car 
lots, delivered. In mixed cars with flour, 
bran is selling at $28 and shorts at $30. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat continues scarce. 
Farmers are busy with spring work, and 
are not delivering. They expect higher 
prices later. At present car lots of red 
or white commercial are worth $1.40@ 
1.45 bu, track, country’ points, while 
street prices are 10c under these figures. 
Manitoba wheat is offering at Bay ports 
at $1.561, bu, f.o.b., cars. 


OATMEAL 


Mills find demand exceptionally dull, 
and price cutting common. A nominal 
quotation for export would be 42s per 
280 lbs for oatmeal and 45s 6d for rolled 
oats, Glasgow. Domestic prices are any- 
where from $2.75 to $3 per 90-lb bag 
for rolled oats, in mixed cars, delivered; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Oat hulls, nominally $17@ 
18 ton. 


COARSE GRAINS AND SCREENINGS 


The best feature of this trade is a 
fairly good demand for western oats and 
American corn. Mills are taking regular 
quantities of the latter, as they are able 
easily to sell all the flour and meal they 
can produce. Prices show little change. 
There is a good demand for standard 
screenings. No. 2 Canadian western oats 
are 3c higher at 59c bu, track, Gode- 
rich. No. 2 yellow corn is down to 69c, 
track, Goderich, Canadian funds, Whole 
wheat screenings, $20.75 ton, and stand- 
ard screenings, ground, $26, in bags, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Demand is greater than the supply, 
and prices hold firm. Oil cake $56 ton, 
and meal $58, in bags, mill points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The standard rate for ocean space for 
flour is 25c per 100 Ibs, but mills having 
round lots to offer are able to book their 
needs at 19c via United States ports to 
United Kingdom. 


MILLERS PETITION PARLIAMENT 


Demanding that an order-in-council be 
passed bringing about a reduction in the 
rates on grain products from Georgian 
Bay and lake ports to Montreal and St. 
John for export, and fixing a reasonable 
relationship between the rates on grain 
products and the rates on grain from 
lake and bay ports for export, a deputa- 
tion representing the Dominion Millers’ 
Association waited upon the government 
at Ottawa on Wednesday, April 19. 

Agricultural interests in Ontario and 
Quebec were represented in support of 
the petition by W. B. Roadhouse, deputy 
minister of agriculture, and the Hon. J. 
E. Caron, minister of agriculture. The 
railways were well represented in oppo- 
sition to the demand. The government 
was represented by Sir Lomer Gouin, the 
Hon. W. C. Kennedy, the Hon. J. A 
Robb, the Hon. E. Lapointe, the Hon. 
Jacques Bureau, the Hon. W. R. Mother- 
well, the Hon. Charles Murphy and the 
Hon. D. McKenzie. 

The millers contend that discrimina- 


tion against the milling industries east of 
the Great Lakes of 5.83c per 100 lbs so 
handicaps the mills of Ontario and Que- 
bec as practically to put them out of the 
export flour trade on ex-lake ports. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad rate, it 
was stated, from Fort William to West 
St. John on wheat for export was 3544c 
per 100 lbs, and flour from Fort Wil- 
liam to West St. John paid a rate of 
3614c per 100 Ibs. Wheat from Goderich 
and Port McNichol to West St. John 
paid 15.17c per 100 lbs, while flour, milled 
from the same grain, was charged 23¢ 
per 100 Ibs. Mills in Ontario and Que- 
bec, grinding ex-lake wheat into flour, 
were charged a differential 600 per cent 
greater than mills at Fort William or 
west thereof, according to the millers’ 
claims. 

The railways, in rebuttal, contended 
that present rates on wheat were low be- 
cause of water competition, that the 
rates on flour were reasonable, and that 
to increase the rates on wheat from Bay 
and lake ports would be to divert the 
traffic from Canadian to American ports. 
“We cannot give a bonus to the milling 
interests,” is the gist of the railways’ 
argument. 


NOTES 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 2 per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.5014. 


James Stewart, president of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is expected in 
Toronto on April 24 from Winnipeg, 
where he makes his headquarters. 


M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, left on 
Friday night for Philadelphia and New 
York. He expects to return on April 26. 


A committee of Ontario millers gave 
evidence in Ottawa on Thursday in op- 
position to the request of western farm- 
ers for a new wheat board to control the 
marketing of this year’s crop. 


R. J. Megaw, who has been superin- 
tending the completion and operation of 
the new 1,200-bbl mill of the Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was 
in Toronto on April 18 on his way back 
to Vancouver, where he makes his home. 
Mr. Megaw is well pleased with the re- 
sults of his work at Midland. 


W. C. Duncan, manager Victory Flour 
Mills, Ltd. Vancouver, B. C., spent 
Wednesday of this week in Toronto. He 
reports trade on the Pacific Coast dull, 
with keen competition for all available 
flour business. His company has a share 
of the domestic trade, and is also doing 
some shipping for export. Mr. Duncan 
was formerly on the staff of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, following his mili- 
tary service in France. . 


The 180-bbl mill of E. W. B. Snider, 
St. Jacob’s, Ont., burned on Monday. 
The loss was $75,000 or over. Consid- 
erable quantities of wheat and flour were 
in store at the time. This was one of 
the oldest and best of the country milling 
plants in Ontario. Its record and repu- 
tation ‘in the trade are of the highest, 
and there is a general hope that the mill 
will be replaced with a new and larger 
one to be owned and operated as before. 


W. C. Omand, flour broker, Toronto, 
returned on Monday from Edmonton, 
where he was engaged in prosecuting a 
suit against the Alberta Milling Co., 
Ltd., for alleged delivery of inferior 
flour on contracts with the Canadian 
Wheat Board. Lapse of time, with con- 
sequent scattering of witnesses and evi- 
dence, made it difficult to establish this 
case. Judgment went to defendants, 
with costs. An appeal to the full court 
of Alberta is being made. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., April 22.—Trade in 
flour lacks vivacity, buyers merely cov- 
ering immediate demands. Western 
mills that were closed report opening up 
again, but only for a short time to re- 
plenish diminishing stocks. Some small 
export orders are being met. Momen- 
tarily, business shows no advancement, 
with prices unchanged. In all likelihood 
these will be higher should wheat con- 
tinue strong. The general impression is 
that, unless market conditions take some 
unforeseen turn, the demand for flour 
will not be by any means excessive dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, 
prices are 20c over the jute basis. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively to 
$8.30 for top patents at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes $8.35 
for top patents, and Prince Rupert $8.50. 


MILLFEED 


In western Canada, stocks of bran and 
shorts are getting low, and much diffi- 
culty is being felt in meeting the excel- 
lent domestic demand for these goods. 
All the bran and shorts obtainable could 
easily be taken care of. From the dull- 
ness reported last week this condition is 
quite an appreciable change. So far, 
prices continue on same level, bran be- 
ing quoted at $22 ton, and shorts at $24, 
in bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market is quiet, with a very 
firm undertone. The opening of navi- 
gation did not bring as large a demand 
for spot wheat as was anticipated. What 
small amount of wheat changed hands 
was credited to export buying, and was 
confined principally to the Nos. 1 and 2 
northern grades. Most of the farmers’ 
wheat is still being held for better prices, 
and it is said that around 17,000,000 of 
the 34,000,000 bus at the Head of the 
Lakes is owned by farmers. There is a 
marked improvement in market condi- 
tions, and the general feeling is rela- 
tively stronger, with the opinion that 
prices will undoubtedly be higher for 
both wheat and coarse grains. There 
has been a steady climb in prices during 
the week. 

In the Canadian West, snow has fallen 
over wide areas in the three prairie prov- 
inces, and this will likely have the effect 
of delaying seeding operations. If field 
work is not started before the end of 
April, as some advices from the country 
say, the wheat production will be con- 
siderably curtailed. Inspections for the 
week averaged 220 cars per day. Daily 
closing prices for No. 1 northern for the 
week: 

-—Futures—, 


Cash May July 
Apel AT .ccccces $1.44% $1.38% $1.37% 
ADT 18 .ccccccs 1.44% 1.37% 1.35% 
ADT 19 cccceses 1.47% 1.40% 1.38% 
MPT BO cccseses 1.47% 1.40% 1.38% 
AOEN BE crccovse 1.49% 1.42% 1.39% 
Po eee 1.50% 1.44 1.40% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 
OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are dragging, 
seeking the business that fails to show 
up. In line with other commodities, there 
is no desire to stock these products, re- 
sulting in a hand-to-mouth domestic de- 
mand and very light export inquiry. 
Prices continue steady, rolled oats sell- 
ing at $2.50@2.60 in 80-lb cotton bags, 
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and oatmeal at $3@3.20 in 98-lb cotton 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Toward the latter part of the week 
an excellent inquiry for oats was in order 
from exporters, but prices are still too 
far out of line to meet other than ordi- 
nary domestic demand. Seemingly, this 
market will have to reduce its premium 
over American oats before any volume 
of business can be expected. Barley, rye 
and flaxseed are in small demand. Since 
last week oats gained 3%,c, barley Ic 
and rye 5c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 5414c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 69%c; Nos. 1 and 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $1.08,—in store, Fort 
William. 

RYE PRODUCTS 

Demand dull. No change in prices 
reported. Best patent flour is quoted at 
$7 bbl in 98-Ib bags, medium at $6, dark 
at $5, and rye meal at $5, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 


LEAVES FOR TORONTO 


The office of James Richardson & Sons, 
Winnipeg, was the scene of an interest- 
ing presentation and farewell address to 
Fred G. Davies, office manager, who has 
been with the above firm since 1907, and 
who leaves Winnipeg to take up the gen- 
eral managership of the Ideal Aluminum 
Co., with offices at Toronto. On behalf 
of the executive and staff Mr. Richard- 
son, in a few well-chosen words, pre- 
sented Mr. Davies with a gold watch 
and chain, and club bag. Mr. Gauer also 
referred to the high esteem which -Mr. 
Davies had enjoyed since his association 
with the firm. 

NOTES 


The Searle Grain Co., Ltd., will shortly 
transfer its head office at Melfort, Sask., 
to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

James Richardson, of James Richard- 
son & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, and W. 
Sanford Evans, of the Sanford Evans 
Statistical Service, left for Ottawa on 
April 20. 

Navigation was officially opened April 
19. This should relieve the congestion in 
the elevators at the Head of the Lakes. 
The Canadian National Railways an- 
nounced the removal of the embargo on 
wheat shipments to Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 


A farmer in the northern part of Sas- 
katchewan reports that, since April 11, 
he has seeded 380 acres of wheat. He 
says the land in that district is drying 
out rapidly, although frosts overnight 
kept him off the land until about 10 
o’clock every morning. He intends to 
seed 1,800 acres. 

L, E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., April 22.—Although 
the early part of the week was disturbed 
by the holiday spirit, the later days have 
been fairly active for the flour trade. 
An increase in demand for spring wheat 
flour for English.dealers has: been the 
feature. Bids for May delivery from 
Montreal were higher, and considerable 
business was transacted. The local trade 
remained unchanged, with car lots of 
first patents $8.50 bbl, seconds $8 and 
strong bakers $7.80, jute, delivered, less 
10c for spot cash. 

With few buyers and scant offerings, 
the winter wheat flour market was fea- 
tureless, demand being almost entirely 
local and for immediate delivery. On- 
tario offerings were light. Car lots of 
choice grades were listed at $6.75, and 
broken lots at $7, jute, delivered, while 
winter wheat patents were quoted again 
at $7.50@7.75, new cotton bags, delivered. 

White corn flour was unchanged at $5 
@5.10 bbl, jute, delivered. 

Car lots of Manitoba bran were sold at 
$32.50 and shorts at $83, in bags, deliv- 
ered, with broken lots of bran at $28.25, 
shorts $30.25, and middlings $82.25, in 
bags, delivered, cash terms. 

tandard grades of rolled oats are 
selling at $3 per 90-lb bag. 
NOTES 

The following grain and flour were in 
store in Montreal on April 15: flour, 
25,416 satks; wheat, 832,151 bus; corn, 
986,231; oats, 464,606; barley, 158,251; 
rye, 17,696. 

With the opening of navigation on the 
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St. Lawrence there has been .quite an 
improvement in inquiries from exporters 
for grain for shipment at an early date. 
A moderate amount of business is being 
done now. 

Half a dozen ocean liners are in the 
Gulf en route to Montreal, where they 
are due to arrive about April 25. All 
of these will load grain for export. The 
Lachine Canal will be ready for inland 
trade in a day or two, and then the rush 
of grain from the Head of the Lakes 
will begin. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has announced the following “p- 
pointments: assistant secretary, . 
Hutchison, succeeding Robert Neilson, 
who retired several months ago; sales 
manager for Ontario and the maritime 

rovinces, W. L. MacGregor; assistant 
ocal manager for the province of Que- 
bec, D. L. MacDougall; manager of ex- 
port department, H. C. Moore. 

Grain and mill men of Montreal are 
elated at the announcement at Ottawa 
that a wheat board cannot be appointed. 
Speaking of the decision, Brigadier- 

eneral A. E. Labelle, vice president 
and aeenene arenes of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, said: “Many of us knew all 
along that the wheat board, which was 

rimarily a war measure, was impossible. 
f the West needs a voluntary board let 
it have one. The farmers wanted to be 
in such a position as no other business 
or industry has even considered it pos- 
sible to reach.” 
L. F. Kier. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 


Toronto, Ont., April 22.—Bakers of 
Canada are watching the new legislation 
at Ottawa with more than usual interest. 
When the budget is brought down it is 
expected to contain regulations impos- 
ing a sales tax on some of the products 
of the baking business; cakes, for in- 
stance. They will oppose anything of 
the kind, as difficulties of collection are 
said to be great and opportunities of 
evasion by peddlers and others too many. 
Moreover, a_ percenta tax would 
amount to so little on units of sale that 
fractions of cents would result in many 
cases, and it is feared these would repre- 
sent so much loss to the retailer. 

News from Mayor Parnell, Winnipeg, 
indicates that this widely known mem- 
ber of the Canadian baking trade is re- 
covering nicely from his recent illness. 

Statistics show that Canadians con- 
sume more wheat per capita in the form 
of bread than any other people. The 
figure for this country is 914 bus per 
capita. The nearest competitor is Bel- 
gium, where the consumption is 8.3 bus. 
Great Britain shows an average of 6 
bus, and the United States 5.3. 

The D. S. Perrin Co., Ltd., London, 
Ont., has opened a branch warehouse and 
show rooms in Toronto, where a full 
line of the confectionery and biscuits 
of this concern will be carried for the 
convenience of the trade. H. B. Ken- 
nedy is manager at Toronto. 

The Hamilton (Ont.) Oven Works has 
acquired the right to manufacture the 
Roberts patent electric baking oven, and 
will put this on the market in eastern 
Canada. 

Canadian bakers are discussing the 
possibility of a technical school for the 
education of bakers. If started, this will 
likely be carried on in connection with 
the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph. Professor Harcourt, head of 
the chemistry department at Guelph, is 
exceptionally expert in all matters re- 
lating to the chemistry of flour and 
bread, and his department would make 
an excellent center around which to 
build such an addition to the technical 
services of this country. 

The maple sugar industry of Canada, 
which is now having its annual innings, 
is one that yields a good revenue 
to the farmers of the eastern provinces. 
Quebec is the heaviest producer, with 
about 60,000 farmers engaged in the in- 
dustry. Ontario, Nova tia and New 
Brunswick follow in a much smaller 
way. It is understood that this year’s 
production will exceed anything in re- 
cent history, and most of it will, as 
usual, come from Quebec. 

A. H. Bamey. 
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New York, N. Y., April 22.—Wall 
Street is reacting favorably to the im- 


proved security buying and the better 
business rane Some price concessions 
have taken place, which is not unusual 
in such spirited trading as the financial 
community has seen. Some of the highly 
inflated shares have sold off, but in many 
instances there has been a sufficient de- 
mand to take what was offered, without 
severe declines. Public buying of bonds 
has been an important factor, and there 
is no doubt that much of the absorption 
has been for investment account. 


BUSINESS BETTERMENT 


Business is getting better, but the re- 
vival has not yet reached sensational pro- 
portions. It is more in the fashion of a 
sustained recovery, with irregular gains 
in various industries. The country is 
making good progress, but sober think- 
ing business men are not inclined to go 
to extremes, or to extend themselves ex- 
travagantly at this time. One reason is 
that the showing of commercial failures 
is still very disturbing, and, while these 
mishaps are in response to conditions ex- 
isting several months ago, the unsettle- 
ment caused by such a vast number of 
insolvencies is an important factor in all 
trade affairs. 

The average business man, therefore, is 
determined to go slow and not to over- 
extend himself at this time. Neverthe- 
less, there has been excellent recovery in 
some industries, and Judge Gary’s optim- 
ism about the future of the steel trade, 
as voiced at the annual meeting of the 
United States Steel Corporation’s share- 
holders, has been well received in many 
quarters. The country is developing in- 
creased trade momentum, but it has not 
yet reached a stage where it would be 
possible to become emotional at the show- 
ing. 

INVESTMENT BUYING 

Reinvestment of surplus funds is tak- 
ing place every day, and the process is 
shifting high grade securities from weak 
hands to strong ones. There is no doubt 
that the country is headed for better 
things. Small bond buyers in all sec- 
tions are laying by large supplies of 
good securities, so as to insure for them- 
selves a 6, 7 or 8 per cent income for 
several years to come. The probability 
is that these transactions will continue, 
for the public is very much in earnest 
about the future and the ultimate well- 
being of industry in general. 


INFLUENCE OF EASIER MONEY RATES 


Easier money conditions, together with 
business improvement, are at the basis 
of much of the revival of bond and stock 
buying. Reduction in discount rates by 
the Bank of England as well as by sev- 
eral Federal Reserve banks here has 
been very beneficial, and there is no 
doubt that the investment markets have 
been much influenced by these changes. 
The sentimental effect of lower money 
rates is very important at a time like 
this, and it looks as if these two influ- 
ences would continue to be of vital effect 
in the markets. 

There is a well-defined feeling that the 
revival of stock market trading fore- 
shadows a strong improvement in busi- 
ness, and that the definite upward move- 
ment will not be long delayed. At the 
same time it is felt that the situation 
calls for careful management in order to 
avoid mishaps, and any thoroughgoing 
reaction in business and finance. 

Release of money from various enter- 
prises throughout the world accounts in 
part for the easier conditions prevailing 
here and elsewhere. Another explanation 
has been the large gain in gold during 
the past —_ The situation is in many 


respects highly perplexing, but it looks 





as if the strong points outnumber thie 
weak ones at the moment. 


ENORMOUS GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS 


It is possible that the United States 
government will face a deficit by the 
end of the next fiscal year, 1923, of $4s1,- 
000,000. This would compare with an 
estimated shortage of $167,000,000 :n- 
nounced several months ago. Much will 
depend, however, on the ability of Great 
Britain to make a $200,000,000 interest 
payment on the indebtedness due ‘hie 
United States. 

There is no telling how much furt!er 
outlays the treasury will be exposed io 
in connection with the proposed bowus 
legislation. The indications are that sore 
exceptionally heavy payments will ‘ve 
made, and that it will require much shi: t- 
ing of treasury accounts. Secretary }): !- 
lon is a man of exceptional ability, «id 
his straightforward advice to varicus 
Washington committees and officials i:- 
terested in oe the soldier bonus le - 
islation will make interesting financ':l 
history. The situation has been vey 
clearly surveyed and it looks as if there 
would have to be increased taxation lai«r 
on if an additional soldier bonus is insi-!- 
ed upon. 


PROVIDING NEW DWELLINGS 


The country is investing immense suis 
of money in new building undertaki):s 
which have been rendered necessary |) 
the shortage growing out of the World 
War. This movement is virtually natioi- 
wide and applies especially to the lar.e 
industrial centers, where there has becn 
the greatest difficulty experienced in vg! 
ting proper accommodations for indus- 
trial workers. 

Although it is easy to house the men 
now employed at a time of slack busine». 
it is necessary for those in control «! 
such undertakings to provide in «:! 
vance for the revival which is certain 
to come later on in general business. !1:- 
dustrial managers learned during t! 
war that it would be impossible for thei 
to build up the right kind of a produ: 
tion force unless they could give their 
workers the living conditions which they 
had been accustomed to, or which they 
were demanding. It is expected, ther:- 
fore, that capitalists engaged in under- 
takings around the large industrial cei- 
ters will finance the wholesale buildi.g 
of houses in order to provide the facili- 
ties necessary to take care of a larce 
working force. 

War prosperity brought about more 
comfortable living conditions, whih 
workers naturally wish to retain, in order 
to give their families the advantages aid 
comforts which they like. Several “in- 
dustrial cities’ have been built up «t 
country places where great works or fc- 
tories employing several thousand ni-n 
were located. 





BAKERS HEAR ABOUT TELEPHON!: 


At a meeting of the Western Penns:!- 
vania Bakers’ Association, in Pittsbur:!), 
April 8, C. H. Lehmann, assistant to tie 
president of the Bell Telephone Co., ¢v- 
livered an interesting and instructive 
talk on the telephone. He predicted tht 
it would not be long before one can |i’t 
the receiver of his phone and ask to \« 
connected with an ocean liner. Mr. Le'i- 
mann said that at present telephone 
service was maintained with ships as f:r 
out as 400 miles at sea. 

Barney, Rosenthal, of Pittsburgh, % 
representative of the American Diama't 
Co., was elected an associate member. 
F. M. Grout, of the bakery department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a visitor. 

After the meeting a buffet lunch was 
served by H. E. Elste, district manager 
of the F Co, 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 

The past month has shown little 
change in the local baking industry, al- 
though there has been some improve- 
ment in general business. The agitation 
in regard to the 5c loaf has died down 
and, with the upward turn in flour, little 
new agitation is expected along this line. 
Some chain stores continue to put out a 
5c loaf, and are doing a good business, 
but the idea was only an advertising 
scheme, and the public in general is pat- 
ronizing the bakers they are accustomed 
to. 

There has not been much change in the 
amount of bakers’ sales in the last three 
or four weeks. The small ones are still 
suffering from a falling off in business 
which followed the agitation for a 5c loaf 
some time ago. Wholesalers report a 
slowly but steadily increasing volume of 
business. Home baking is declining, and 
if the experience of past years is a good 
criterion, this competition should grow 
less and less as spring and summer ap- 
proach. Jewish bakers seem more dis- 
satisfied over business conditions than 
any other class. 

There has been no change in the labor 
situation, but when. May 1 arrives and 
present contracts expire, trouble is likely 
to occur. The crux of the situation here 
is that advancing flour prices have en- 
abled the bakers to stave off agitation. 

The one-pound loaves of bread gen- 
erally are selling at 6@7c, while some 
bakers ask 10c for a loaf weighing 114 
lbs. A statement issued by a committee 
of bakers representing the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association claims that it is not 
possible to produce a 1-lb loaf of good 
bread that can be sold at retail by gro- 
cery stores and other places for 5c. The 
committee said that there are nine grades 
of flour, ranging in price from $5.80 to 
$7.85 bbl, when purchased in carload 
lots, and that only the best and highest 
priced flour is used by them. 

They say that there has been no reduc- 
tion since the war in the price of labor, 
coal, electric power or other overhead 
expenses, with the single exception of 
flour; also that when flour cost $18 bbl 
no relative increase in the price of bread 
was made by the commercial bakers. 

There is no change in the price of re- 
fined sugar, with fine granulated listed 
at $5.10@5.25 per 100 Ibs, less 2 per cent 
for cash, with only a moderate inquiry. 
rhere is no change in other bakers’ sup- 
plies, and a poor demand is reported. 

Bakers still limit their flour purchases 
to actual requirements. Mogt of them 
have learned the lesson of purchasing 
head and having the market drop on 
them, and while this did not mean any 
loss in actual money on flour purchases, 
as bread prices were maintained, yet it 
(id mean a loss in profits that they might 
have made. This made them assume the 
position to buy only for requirements, 
and big spot stocks have enabled them 
to do so easily. J. Harry Woorrince. 





DAY BAKING IN AUSTRALIA 

_ Metsourne, Vicrorta, March 20.—In 
ihe matter of day baking, Victoria, it is 
stated, lags behind all the other Austra- 
‘ian states. Hence it was extremely dis- 
‘ppointing to operatives and leaders on 
the side of the employees when the state 
government, last session, gave uncere- 
moniously short shrift to a measure in- 
troduced by a labor member with a view 
to providing for the day baking of bread. 
The minister for labor, having been 
asked for an assurance that the subject 
would have more attention next session, 
promised that, if the proposal could not 
be incorporated in a government meas- 
ure, he would use any influence which 
he possessed to obtain a “fair run” for 
a private bill. Cartes J. MarrHews. 


A. R. Wehn, president of the Moxham 
bakery, Johnstown, Pa., has announced 
that, due to increasing business, he will 
install a new steam oven and also build 
an addition to the plant. 
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BREAD OF LIFE 





A Plea for Scientific Knowledge, by Ellwood M. Rabenold, General Coun- 
sel, American Bakers’ Association 


Address delivered before the Southeastern Association of the Baking Industry, at Savannah, 


Ga., April 


The symbolism of bread as life-giving 
and life-sustaining is very old. The 
spiritual relationship is recorded by 
Buddhist, 
prophets and disciples. 


Mohammedan and Hebrew 
The biological 


Ellwood M. Rabenold, of New York. 


relationship is entablatured with the car- 
touches of the Pharaohs in the tombs of 
the pyramids. 

The symbolism is true today. The 
feeding of an entire nation of old in its 
forty-year journeying through the wil- 
derness, by miraculous bread, is repeat- 
ed in the salvation of millions abroad 
through the administration of our relief 
organizations, in distribution of bread- 
producing flour. From these unnum- 
bered peoples, expressing human nature’s 
primal instinct of persistence in being, 
their prayer for life has been a prayer 
for bread. . 

Under war conditions the Italian peo- 
ple derived 90 per cent of their nourish- 
ment from bread. It is estimated that 
60 per cent of the French diet is bread. 
Great Britain, with restricted meat sup- 
ply, increased greatly her consumption 
of bread during wartimes. 
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The world conflict emphasized as 
never before the significance of bread 
for saving humanity and stabilizing civ- 
ilization. Several European nations, in 
order to avoid riots, subsidized the 
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wheaten loaf and charged the loss up 
to the cost of the war. 

This intensive need of the world for 
quantity under war conditions having 
been somewhat relieved, the emphasis 
now is upon quality. And quality is 
judged today, not merely by wholesome- 
ness of ingredients, or proper fermenta- 
tion, or taste, but rather by nutritiveness. 
The test is, How far does your bread 
sustain human life? 

This necessarily involves a study of 
the chemical elements composing the hu- 
man organism. ; 

“Each human body is now recognized 
to be a chemical factory in which the 
most complicated chemical and physical 
changes are continuously taking place. 
When these reactions are normal from 
day to day, we are in good health. When 
they are abnormal, they are a direct 
cause of disease, as in gout, diabetes, 





goiter and other serious diseases. More- 
over, when abnormal, these fundamental 
chemical reactions lower the natural re- 
sistance of the body, especially to invad- 
ing disease germs, and they thus lead 
indirectly to infection, disease and 
death.” 

This quotation, and those which follow, 
are taken from a report entitled “The 
Future Independence and Progress of 
American Medicine in the Age of Chem- 
istry,” prepared by a group of scientists 
and published by The Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc. : 

How far does your bread assist those 
normal reactions that mean good health? 

“Life in all its forms, be it vegetable, 
animal or human, is the highest expres- 
sion of the transformation of matter 
and of energy. When we plant seeds in 
the fertile soil, the first stage of devel- 
opment consists in the transformation 
with the aid of water of the food, 
starches, proteins, fats, stored in the seed 
itself, into rootlets, striking down into 
the soil below, and into stem and stalk, 
striking upward to reach finally the free 
air above. From the soil the rootlets 
absorb water and mineral salts—potash, 
lime, sulphates, phosphates, nitrogen in 
the form of nitrates and ammonia; from 
the air above the growing plant absorbs 
and transforms, with the aid of the en- 
ergy of sunlight, carbon dioxide, the 
waste product of all animal life and of 
our cities’ furnaces. 

“From these simple ingredients thus 
taken from soil and air, the plant manu- 
factures an infinite variety of new chem- 
ical substances, including carbohydrates 
(starches, sugars, gums, cellulose, wood), 
proteins, fats and oils, alkaloids (qui- 
nine, strychnine, morphine), dyes, and 
innumerable other substances. We have 
here in our growing plants tremendously 
intensive and infinitely varied chemical 
laboratories, on the output of which all 
animal life and in particular all human 
life ts finally dependent for its very ex- 
istence. 

“Human life, quite obviously, is also 
dependent in its every instant on the 
chemical transformation of matter; from 
our inception to our return to dust, we 
are transforming carbohydrates, fats, 
proteins, salts, water; every breath we 
draw, every motion we make, involves 
chemical combustion. The assimilation 
of our food, its proper utilization, its 
proper elimination, every single function 
indeed of our life is dependent on defi- 
nite chemical and physical processes— 
relations so profound, in fact, that even 
the ultimate questions of life, of para- 
mount moment to the race, are based on 
them, the fertilization of the seed, the 
enlivening of the ovum—so like the kin- 
dling of a flame—the problems of hered- 
ity, of transmission of race and charac- 
ter from generation to generation.” 

How far does your bread, constructed 
from the berry of the wheat plant, con- 
tribute to these chemical and physical 
processes of life? 

“The body demands an impressive va- 
riety of materials for its healthy suste- 
nance. In its blind effort to contribute 
these, a part of humanity has been in- 
clined to overeat, with its resultant ills 
of functional disturbances. Another 
large proportion of humanity has been 
well nourished in quantity but under- 
nourished in regard to particular units 
of sustenance—with the resultant dis- 
eases of nourishment, beri-beri, pelagra 
and rickets. 

“Recent work has shown that while 
the human body can construct a consid- 
erable number of its needs from the com- 
mon ingredients of all foods, there are 
other vital, specific needs which must be 
supplied to it in finished form or else 
starvation of vital parts and disease and 
death follow in the midst of what other- 
wise would be plenty. It will be the 
duty of chemists to furnish a complete 
statement of such specific needs, to show 
just how they can be satisfied, to help 
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out perhaps by showing how certain rare 
and difficult units can be manufactured 
artificially. 

“Indeed, co-operation between medi- 
cine and chemistry has already scored 
important victories in this field: Diseases 
such as scurvy and beri-beri have been 
found by physicians and chemists to have 
their source in the lack of certain minute 
but vitally important principles—hence 
called vitamines—found in some but not 
in all foods, and with these discoveries 
and the results of the analysis of a great 
variety of foods properly brought home 
to the practitioner the world over, these 
diseases should vanish from the face of 
the earth.” 

How many of these vitally important 
principles does your bread contain? 

These questions must be answered. 
Human happiness in large measure is 
dependent upon the way in which you 
answer them. The physician often strives 
with devotion and sacrifice to alleviate 
suffering, check the ravages of disease 
and rally the fluttering pulse, only to 
face defeat because of undernourishment 
and malnutrition in a wasted body. His 
answer to the questions is perforce nega- 
tive, defensive. It is your privilege to 
make your answers affirmative, offensive. 

You can assist in constructing a stur- 
dier, stronger manhood and womanhood, 
in proportion as you understand the 
chemistry of your bakeshop in relation 
to the chemistry of life. The bloom of 
your loaf may be reflected in the ruddy 
cheek, the alert eye and the mobile body, 
vivified and fortified against attack of 
germ and bacillus, according as you build 
into your loaf more and more of the 
chemical elements that sustain life. You 
will elevate civilization as you increase 
nourishment, for nations grow only if 
well fed. - 

To accomplish this you must join 
forces with the chemist, the physicist, 
the bacteriologist, the pharmacologist, 
the pathologist, the experimental biolo- 
gist and the medical practitioner, to 
make “analysis of the constituents of 
our body cells, of the components of the 
blood, of tissues, together with analysis 
of the components of our foods—so that 
we may have complete knowledge of the 
body in health and of what it needs to 
preserve its health.” 

Generous foundations are contributing 
millions to Johns Hopkins and to Har- 
vard, for establishing schools of public 
health; and the Public Health Service 
of the United States government is ex- 
tending its co-operation and encourage- 
ment everywhere. It is your great privi- 
lege to join in this work, in the study 
and practice of preventive medicine, with 
a true professional spirit, setting before 
yourselves the common task, to accom- 
plish “that ultimate complete mastery of 
science over life which will give man the 
wisdom to maintain health and increase 
the life span of the greatest number.” 

I venture to go further. This is not 
only your privilege; it is your very sol- 
emn responsibility. You are the greatest 
food purveyors to mankind. Your archi- 
tects and engineers are rushing to in- 
crease your production. Your artists 
and litterateurs splash color and rhyme, 
dazzling the eye and the mind, to stimu- 
late sales. Your ubiquitous yeast asso- 
ciate calls upon all to eat more bread. 
To what purpose? Merely that people 
shall gorge and stuff for your greater 
pecuniary profit? Not so. 

You are increasing your capacity for 
service—greater than that of any other 
industry, and when you invite human 
beings to rely more and more upon the 
product of your ovens to supply their 
life energy, you cannot avoid increased 
responsibility to make that service real 
and constructive. You cannot content 
yourselves with mere mechanical produc- 
tion. Your product is not an end in it- 
self. No test applied to it is sufficient, 
excepting the test of life. In the assem- 
bling of your ingredients, in their com- 
mingling, in the fermentation and the 
baking, you are building chemical agen- 
cies which shall enter, harmoniously or 
inharmoniously as you determine, into 
the chemical fabric of the human body. 

Would you check life? Would you 
stunt growth? Would you blight ex- 
istence? Would you by a year, or a 
day, or an hour, or even by a minute, 
shorten the existence of any human be- 
ing? You cannot be sure that you avoid 
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any of that unless you know—reall 

know—the effect of your handiwor 

upon human life. On the other hand, if 
you can be shown that by closer atten- 
tion, greater knowledge, finer perception 
of your processes and your raw materi- 
als, you may add to the span of life, de- 
velop the manhood and womanhood of 
your community, help combat disease 
so that all men may have life, and life 
more abundantly,—would you not do it? 

The baking industry has caught this 
vision of its relationship to science. It 
has established the American Institute 
of Baking for this very purpose; it has 
called men of learning and devotion in 
this cause; it has established relations 
with eminent scientists, to study foods 
and foodstuffs and raw materials, to 
weigh their value in terms of nutrition, 
in terms of life, and give you the benefit 
of their findings, their scientific re- 
searches, their chemical insight, for the 
betterment of your business, the enrich- 
ing of your product, the enlarging of 
your contribution to the public in your 
immediate community, and for the 
broadening of the permanent satisfac- 
tions of your calling. Are you support- 
ing this institute? 

The acting president of the national 
association, which is sponsoring and 
maintaining the institute, is here with 
you. Will you not show him some visible 
and tangible sign that you uphold his 
hands? The director of the institute, 
whose professional life and work and 
hopes and fears are bound up in it, is 
here with you. What heartening stimu- 
lus will you give him to carry back to 
his associates? The editor of the jour- 
nal which publishes the results of the 
institute’s researches is here with you. 
What sentiments of yours, what fervor, 
what reaction from you shall he reflect 
to the baking industry of the country? 

Last evening, in the verdancy of this 
springtime, fresh blossoms suffusing the 
air with an anesthetic aroma, as shad- 
ows lengthened and birds nestled, and 
stars began to peep and blink in your 
southern skies, the world seemed very 
much at peace and at rest. But you and 
I knew that through the calm atmos- 
phere there were waves eddying, carry- 
ing the radio music of operas, lectures 
of deep thought and pronouncements of 
political moment, all of which we could 
have for our edification. 

So, in your industry, the American In- 
stitute of Baking is today a broadcast- 
ing station, sending forth with vibrancy 
the scientific knowledge which shall make 
you truly great in the service of human- 
ity. Will not you, each of you, set up 
an aérial to catch this knowledge, to 
enliven your busingss, to rejuvenate your 
minds, attuning your thought to the com- 
mon thought which shall infuse into your 
handiwork more and more life-giving and 
life-sustaining substance and enable you 
to demonstrate that physical man can 
live by bread alone? Then you will have 
realized the highest goal of the baking 
industry. Your product will in fact be 
Bread of Life. 





SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

The large new building of the Collin 
Street bakery, Corsicana, Texas, is nearly 
completed. 

Officials of the Arklahoma Bakers’ As- 
sociation have accepted an invitation of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Fort Smith, 
Ark., to hold the next annual meeting in 
that city. The date will be about May 
15, but is to be determined definitely by 
the Fort Smith Chamber of Commerce, 
since that organization wants the meeting 
to be coincidental with a river bridge 
dedication. 

W. E. Fightmaster, for many years 
owner of the Fightmaster Baking Co., 
has been retained as manager for the 
Smith Baking Co.’s new plant in Okla- 
homa City. 

Two more ovens are to be installed in 
the Oklahoma City plant of the Mid 
West Baking Co. this spring. The com- 
pany operates a store in connection with 
the bakery, and sells at wholesale in 
Oklahoma City. 

A bakery was opened at Conway, Ark., 
recently by Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Clark, 
who formerly were engaged in the bak- 
ing business in Muskogee, Okla. 

The receiver of the bankrupt business 
of H. Little, a baker at Hoxie, Ark., has 
sold the assets to R. E. Dent, who will 


immediately. nesume , operation of the 
plant. 

C. T. Johnson, secretary of the com- 
mercial club, Tupelo, Okla., says the club 
is offering inducements to secure the 
establishment of a bakery in that town. 

The M. & C. bakery has been opened 
in Apperson, Okla. 

The Walker Bread Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, with $175,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by H. C. Walker and 
J. H. and L. H. Wright. 

The Stude Baking Co., Houston, 
Texas, has increased its capital stock to 
$30,400. 

Robert Garrison & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., manufacturers and distributors of 
bakery machinery and equipment, have 
opened a branch distributing plant in 
Dallas, Texas, with C. V. French in 
charge. 

The baking plant that Guy W. Hubbs 
recently established at Walnut Ridge, 
Ark., has been moved to Batesville, Ark. 

Increases in the price of bread in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa were made 
early in April by the Campbell Baking 
Co. At the same time the Smith Baking 
Co., of Oklahoma City, and the Tulsa 


.(Okla.) Baking Co. announced similar 


increases. These amount to about 35 
per cent on small loaves and 25 per cent 
on large ones. The 1-lb loaf that re- 
tailed at 7c now wholesales for 7c. Re- 
tailers who sold 10c loaves now get 12c. 
The new prices are still much lower than 
those that prevailed on Feb. 1. 

W. H. Langley, a bread and grocery 
salesman of Dallas, Texas, has been de- 
nied a restraining order by the district 
court checking enforcement of a city 
ordinance that compels all handlers of 
foods to submit to a blood test. Langley 
charged that the ordinance was unrea- 
sonable. 

“The demand for bakery bread in the 
South has had a remarkable growth dur- 
ing the last few years,” George Grogan, 

eneral manager of the Acme Milling 
Eo. of Oklahoma City, said, in giving 
testimony before Examiner Fred N. Oli- 
ver, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in Oklahoma City recently. “It’s 
a novel thing for the South, which here- 
tofore has baked its bread in the home 
ovens. This growing demand has caused 
the South to become a better market for 
hard wheat flour.” 


BAKERY MATERIALS HIGHER 


“Little Bakery Around the Corner’ Declared 
More Economical Than the Big Fellow— 
Employers to Arbitrate Proposed Scale 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 20.—Prices 
are higher for some of the leading bak- 
ery materials, especially flour, while the 
trade of the bakers is not much im- 
proved. Crock butter is 25@35c |b. 
Candled eggs 24@26c doz, compared with 
30@32c a month ago, and receipts are 
liberal. Granulated sugar is 51,@534¢ 
lb. New walnut halves 68@74c and 
pieces 58@62c. Coconut, 12@18c. Rais- 
ins are unchanged at 17@19c, and cur- 
rants at 16@18c. Cottonseed oil is 12@ 
12%4¢ lb, corn oil 1214@13c, malt sirup 
6@8',c, and milk powder 11@14c. 

Conditions with the bakers are easy 
at this time, there being no trouble of 
any kind, and labor is in good supply. 
Locally, bread is being sold at 7c whole- 
sale and 8c retail for a 1-lb loaf by most 
of the trade. One chain store is putting 
out a 1-lb loaf wholesale at 5c, retailed 
at 6c, but wholesale bakeries are not cut- 
ting. Wrapped bread is sold at the same 
price as unwrapped. The Easter holiday 
trade was good. From now on business 
is expected to develop a better volume 
than a year ago, as people seem to be 
more optimistic. 

Just now the bakers in Washington 
are wrestling with the problem of find- 
ing the right time to buy flour. For a 
number of weeks prices went up almost 
every day, then there was a break, which 
turned the course downward. After a 
recovery, there was another break. This 
trend has been confusing, and the re- 
sult is that the baking trade is ordering 
only as immediate needs require. Crack- 
er bakers generally were not active buy- 
ers, but it is said that stocks held by 
them are fair. 

The “little bakery around the corner,” 
long overshadowed by its big business 
brother, is upheld as the more economical 
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of the two, in an official report issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission. “A 
classification of bakeries according to 
size shows that the cost of production in- 
creases with the size of the business,” 
says the commission, declaring that sta- 
tistics disprove the theory that the whole- 
sale baker, with hundreds of wagons, is 
making bread cheaper than the little, in- 
dependent one. 

Bakeries having a production capacity 
of more than 20,000 loaves a day had an 
expense of 7.3c per Jb of bread. The 
baker who turned out from 5,000 to 20,- 
000 had a production cost of 7.2c. The 
little fellow who produced less than 5,000 
loaves a day did so at a cost of only 
6.9c per lb, and turned out 100 lbs of 
bread at a saving of 30c over the second 
group of bakers and 45c over the largest 
ones. 


EMPLOYING BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The monthly meeting, held Wednesday 
evening, April 12, in the club room of the 
City Club, and preceded by an excellent 
dinner, was a most enthusiastic one. 
President L. S. Ulman presided, with 
all other officers and approximately 98 
per cent of the membership present. 

The union contract presented by Local 
No. 118, for the ensuing year, commenc- 
ing May 1, was carefully considered. It 
calls for a renewal of the agreement in 
force during the past year, which was 
90c per hour for day work and $1 for 
night work, with time and a half for all 
holidays and overtime; also the elimina- 
tion of the clause for arbitration of all 
questions that cannot be settled other- 
wise, and inserting another holiday, Nov. 
11, to be known as Armistice Day. 

The employing bakers have asked for 
a substantial reduction in wages, in view 
of the fact that they have recently made 
a reduction of two to three cents on the 
pound loaf to the consumer, and feel that 
employees must accept reductions in 
wages in order to help reduce the cost 
of living. Journeymen bakers were no 
doubt very poorly paid in former years, 
but as all workmen, skilled and unskilled, 
are accepting reductions, it is the opinion 
of the employing bakers that their em- 
ployees should pursue the same course. 

The executive board was instructed to 
meet with a committee from the union, 
and to inform the journeymen bakers’ 
committee that the Employing Bakers’ 
Association will not accept the contract 
as presented, and will submit the matter 
for arbitration. 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS TO BE MADE 


All the large bakeries here are figuring 
on adding new machinery, and it will be 
well for manufacturers to communicate 
with the Corby Baking Co., 2300 Georgia 
Avenue N.W; Holzbeierlein’s bakery, 
1847 Seventh Street N.W; Dorsch’s 
White Cross bakery, 635-641 S Street 
N.W; Charles Schneider Baking Co., 439 
Eye Street N.W; Holmes & Son, Inc., 
107-115 F Street N.W; Rice-Schmidt 
Baking Co., 711 Eleventh Street S.E; 
General Baking Co., 110 First Street 
S.W. 


WHITE CROSS BAKERY ENLARGES 


Construction work has been started on 
the three-story and basement addition to 
the White Cross bakery, 635-641 S Street 
N.W. The first floor will contain the 
packing and loading departments. The 
second floor will be fitted up with a gas 
fired travelling oven 55 feet long, with 
a 9-foot baking chamber. The third floor 
will be devoted to dough mixing, flour 
sifting, conveying and elevating, with 
automatic scales, tempering tank and 
hopper, and doughrooms. 

The old doughroom and bread mixing 
room on the second floor of the present 
two-story plant will be added to the 
cakeshop, while the oven room on the 
first floor, with its six peel ovens, will be 
torn out and this space fitted up for of- 
fices. The bread make-up room on the 
first floor of the present bakery will be 
added to the packing and shipping de- 
partments, and here will be located four 
large automatic bread wrapping ma- 
chines. The interior of the plant in gen- 
eral will undergo many changes. 

J. Harry Woo rinse. 





The plant of the Goetz Co., wholesale 
bakers, New Haven, Conn., burned April 
1, causing a loss of $50,000. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS MEET 


Annual Convention Held at Savannah—Southerners Vote to Support the American Association— 
Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Elected President—Atlanta Chosen as 1923 Meeting Place 


As usual, the annual convention of 
the Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, held last week at Savan- 
nah, Ga., set a mark for other associations 
to aim at. The programme was varied 
and instructive, the attendance all that 
could be asked for, and the weather 
of the made-to-order variety. The local 
committee is to be congratulated on the 
entertainment features, which were high 
class and out of the ordinary. 

Southern cities have a charm of their 
own, and Savannah, at this time of year, 
is very attractive,. particularly to the 
northern visitor. Its many points of his- 
torical interest were pointed out by the 
members of the committee of arrange- 
ments on each of the numerous trips 
around the city. 

The keynote of the convention was 
quality, and this was emphasized at every 
session. 

Monday, April 17, was devoted to reg- 
istration, getting acquainted, and sight- 
seeing, with an entertainment and dance 
in the evening at the DeSoto Hotel, the 
official headquarters. 


Tuesday, April 18 

The convention was called to order by 
President J. H. Quint, of Savannah. 
The invocation was delivered by Dr. Wil- 
liam Hoppe, pastor of the Church of the 
Ascension, after which Murray M. Stew- 
art, mayor of Savannah, welcomed the 
visitors. In his remarks Mayor Stewart 
brought out the fact that the cotton gin 
was invented in’Savannah, the first cot- 
ton exported went from this port, and 
the first steamer to cross the Atlantic 
sailed from Savannah to Liverpool. The 
response on behalf of the association was 
made by C. R. Roberts, of Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

The Southeastern Association, accord- 
ing to the report of Secretary Harry 
Crawford, has a total enrollment of 434, 
and a bank balance of over $3,000, ac- 
cording to the report of Treasurer J. B. 
Everidge, of Columbus, Ga. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


President J. H. Quint, of Savannah, in 
his address advised the bakers to culti- 
vate enthusiasm in their business and in 
the association that represented them, 
adding: “It has fallen to my lot to serve 
you during a period of business depres- 
sion such as this country has not seen in 
many years; I doubt seriously if our 
country has ever witnessed such a shake- 
down before. With buying almost at a 
standstill and a consequent slackening in 
production, unemployment has, as a nat- 
ural result, reached alarming propor- 
tions, and the great pressure and strain 
on business have caused more failures 
than Dun and Bradstreet could keep 
track of. Happily, however, we seem to 
have passed the peak of depression, and 
with every industry lending its aid, re- 
adjustment and reconstruction are pro- 
gressing as rapidly as can be expected. 

“In this readjustment process our in- 
dustry, I am proud to say, has shoul- 
dered its full share of the burden, and 
the baker, the very last to raise his 
prices when prices were mounting, is 
found among the very first to lower his 
prices to where they honestly reflect the 
lower cost of production. 

“As I have said, we seem to have 
passed the peak, to have turned the cor- 
ner, so to speak, and the sun of pros- 
perity is just beginning to peep through 
the clouds of doubt and disaster. No 
convention in years, I take it, held bright- 
er warrant for optimism than this. We 
should cut out our frowning and worry- 
ing, because the frowning and worrying 
period is past. If any baker continues 
to fret, worry and frown, it is simply 
the force. of habit, because there is no 
sound reason for it. 

“When a man, starting on an auto tour 
of 50 miles over good concrete roads, in 
good weather, loads his car down with 
four extra tires, skid chains, etc., he’s 
just a plain pessimist, that’s all. I feel 
that the baking industry is equipped all 
round with good cord tires, has left the 





muddy and boggy road behind, and now 
has ahead of it a long stretch of solid, 
sound, concrete roadway. Let’s go. But 
let us not forget that we still need co- 
operation. 

“The greatest organizer of modern 
times, Secretary Herbert Hoover, has 
said that no industry can develop and 
grow as it should without co-operation 
and organization. We need each other’s 
help and sympathy, and we need them 
just as badly now as we did in the 
darkest days of the soul trying period 
through which we have been passing for 
the past few years. We must support 
our organization; we must be loyal to 
it, and loyal to one another. 

“Unhappily, the bakers in some parts 
of the country seey to have lost their 
poise altogether—lost their heads and 
hearts, and have sprung at each others’ 
throats like madmen. This is very re- 
grettable, and it is our earnest wish and 
hope that there will never be a recurrence 
of such a condition of affairs in the 
ranks of our industry. And right here, 
if you will permit, I would like to sug- 
gest a three-word slogan for the South- 
eastern Association—‘Bread Wars Ta- 
boo’.” 

“At the first convention of the Na- 
tional Association, there dawned a new 
day for the baking industry. This was 
the beginning of conventions. Were it 


not for these conventions, the industry © 


would today be just where it was when 
the first memorable gathering was held. 
We would still have poorly equipped 
shops, and would still be producing poor 
quality bread. Conventions have attract- 
ed the attention of men of science and 
mechanical geniuses, and led them to see 
the wonderful opportunities for improve- 
ment and advancement in the methods of 
manufacturing the staff of life. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
National Association, and we of the 
Southland should be particularly proud 
of its wonderful achievements, because 
three of the sons of the South have had 
a leading part in its praiseworthy work; 
the brilliant Stude, of Texas, the ener- 
getic and indefatigable McDonald, of 
Tennessee, and the big hearted, whole 
souled Gordon Smith, of Alabama. 

“The National Association is offering 
wonderful opportunities and advantages 
to the craft, and I heartily commend it 
to every one of you. Become members, 
and send your sons and employees to 
the American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago. This magnificent institution, the 
child of the National Association, is un- 
der the control and direction of that 
staunch friend and champion of the bak- 
ing industry, Dr. H. E. Barnard, whom 
we all love to honor.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PLAN 


In the absence of A. L. Taggart, act- 
ing president of the American Bakers’ 
Association, Gordon Smith, of Mobile, 
explained the reorganization plan of the 
national body as adopted in the fall of 
1921. He said that the American Insti- 
tute of Baking was an achievement to be 
proud of, and something that the bakers 
could get behind for their lasting good, 
even if they did not believe in or approve 
of the association’s code of ethics. He 
said that the public service committee of 
the association was on the job all the 
time, fighting the battle of the bakers 
against unjust legislation, and that the 
industrial relations committee was doing 
a good work in settling disputes of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Mr. Smith said that these three activi- 
ties of the National Association alone 
made the association indispensable, and 
he advocated that the bakers of the 
South and Southeast get behind it whole- 
heartedly. He added, “the Southerners 
always were leaders in national work, 
and will stand solidly back of the Ameri- 
can Association.” 


DR. BARNARD ON MEMBERSHIP 


In introducing Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
President Quint referred to him as the 
Moses who was going to lead the bakers 


out of the wilderness. Dr. Barnard said 
he was willing to do the leading, provid- 
ing he had such men as the bakers of 
the South at his back. 

Dr. Barnard told what the American 
Association stands for and the work it 
is endeavoring to do for the bakers of 
the United States. He said that the 
American Institute of Baking is the most 
constructive work ever undertaken by 
any food industry. He was frequently 
asked by bakers what good, if any, they 
could expect by becoming members of 
the American Association. In answer 
to all these questions he outlined the fol- 
lowing 20 points, elaborating on each of 
them as he went along: 

1. Participation in the most construc- 
tive work ever undertaken by any food 
industry. 

2. Support of the best trade and tech- 
nical school maintained by any industry. 

3. A share in maintaining research lab- 
oratories which are lifting the bakery 
out of the craft class into a specialized 
science. 

4. Co-operation in setting standards 
for the purity of every ingredient which 
the baker uses, flour, sugars, shortenings, 
fruits, spices, colors and flavors, and in 
preventing the fixing of standards of 
moisture, of weight, of bakery practices, 
which are illogically impossible to meet, 
of little use to the consumer and a detri- 
ment to every baker. 

5. Help whenever standard weight 
laws, sanitary laws and all other special 
legislation is proposed in which you are 
interested. 

6. Representation before committees 
of Congress whenever tariffs are pro- 
posed which will increase the price of 
your raw materials. 

7. The presentation of evidence be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission or 
other government bodies which set 
freight rates, adjust express rates, regu- 
late the handling of shipping boxes or in 
any other way control your business or 
affect your industry. 

8. Assistance in settling industrial 
disputes; in formulating sound economic 
policies; in adjusting trade controversies. 

9. Participation in the work of edu- 
cating the consumer to appreciate the 
value of bakery products, both as nutri- 
tious food and as a manufactured prod- 
uct which is made by expensive machin- 
ery, run by well-paid labor, directed by 
trained men, out of the highest priced 
materials and handled under conditions 
which justify every cent it costs delivered 
at the kitchen door. 

10. The use of the service laboratories. 
Baking materials cannot be bought in- 
telligently unless they are ordered un- 
der specifications and analyzed to show 
conformity to set standards. 

11. Inspection and certification of the 
sanitary conditions of the bakery by the 
inspection service being organized for 
the baking industry by the United States 
Public, Health Service. This service has 
never been extended to any other food 
industry. It is the best possible recogni- 
tion of the ambitions of the baker to 
regulate his industry himself, and_ it 
makes unnecessary the supervision, often 
inadequate, now enforced by local health 
officials. 

12. The receipt each month of Baking 
Technology, with its wealth of special 
information, both scientific and practical. 

13. Assistance in carrying on local 
and state association activities, both in 
planning conventions and in furnishing 
special speakers. 

14. Quick action in handling matters 
which promise unfavorable reactions to- 
ward the baker. 

15. Help in defending suits brought 
against the baker in which expert testi- 
mony is needed. 

16. A single voice speaking for the 
baker in his contacts with the community 
at large; unanimity of thought, and defi- 
nite action when action is necessary. 

17. The use of standardized account- 
ing systems, prepared by the association 
for the help of its members. 

18. Help in planning and putting on 
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Eat-More-Bread and _ Bread-and-Milk 
campaigns. Publicity material, advice on 
advertising copy, speakers for special 
programmes. 

19. Prompt and helpful advice on all 
shop problems, such as formulas, meth- 
ods, machinery, materials. 

20. Unselfish and disinterested service 
in the splendid programme the American 
Bakers’ Association is carrying out for 
the benefit of your industry. 

Dr. Barnard said he was mailing a 
copy of this month’s issue of Baking 
Technology to 1,200 teachers of home 
economics throughout the country. He 
said he wanted to acquaint these teach- 
ers with the value of bakers’ bread, and 
through them he hoped in time home 
baking would be driven out of the 
kitchen, never to return. 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


The address of Ellwood M. Rabenold, 
of New York City, which appears else- 
where in this issue, was declared to be 
one of the finest talks ever made before 
a gathering of bakers in this country. 

I. K. Russell, of Chicago, editor of 
Baking Technology, told the bakers that 
they could not solve their problems indi- 
vidually, but must do it — a na- 
tional body such as they had in the 
American Association. He told what the 
melon growers of Georgia, the orange 
and the raisin interests of California, and 
others, had done through co-operation. 
He said that these things could not be 
accomplished on a declining membership, 
and urged the members to get behind 
the American Association in order to 
enable it to carry through the great work 
it had undertaken. He added that if 
they did this the time would come soon 
when it would be impossible to go into a 
store and buy a poor loaf of bread. 

T. A. McGough, of Birmingham, led 
the discussion of the American Associa- 
tion, after which the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

In union there is strength. This applies 
to the baking industry, as it does in every 
other endeavor. The American Bakers’ As- 
sociation seeks to represent the industry na- 
tionally. Every sectional organization owes 
it support to strengthen its united action. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Southeastern Bakers’ 
Association, in annual convention assembled, 
hereby pledges its utmost co-operation in 
the work of the national organization; that 
the officers of this association be and are 
hereby directed to extend every facility to 
the national body and its representatives; 
to enroll members; and that the president 
and secretary of this association be and are 
hereby appointed a conference committee 
from this body to establish and maintain 
immediate contact with the national asso- 
ciation as a medium for stimulating our 
membership to a fuller appreciation and 
support of the work of the American Bakers’ 
Association, 


HOME COMPETITION 


At the afternoon session, Tuesday, H. 
J. Wood, sales agent for the Fleisch- 
mann Co., Savannah, spoke interestingly 
on the problem the southern baker has 
in competing with home made biscuits. 
He quoted some very startling statistics, 
which proved conclusively that the situa- 
tion is a serious one. He displayed an 
advertisement taken from a local news- 
paper that stated that 10,000,000 bbls of 
selfrising flour are consumed annually 
in the South. If the figures are correct, 
it means the equivalent of 350,000,000 
loaves of bread which the bakers are 
not selling. 

Mr. Wood said that hot bread and 
beaten biscuits are traditions that the 
people of the South cling to, and the 
problem is to win this immense trade 
over to commercially baked bread. In 
order to accomplish this, united action 
is necessary. The people will have to be 
educated to the fact that light bread 
made with yeast is rich in vitamines, is 
more wholesome than hot bread, is the 
most economical food and, above all, a 
valuable time saver for the busy house- 
wife. 

Mr. Wood referred to the important 
fact that the government, during the war 
crisis, found it necessary to feed the sol- 
diers with yeast made bread; that bak- 
ing powder substitutes would not fill the 
bill at all. 

QUALITY VERSUS PRICE 

Ben J. Pollman, of Meridian, Miss., 
took as his subject “Making and selling 
bread on quality rather than price.” In 
part, he said: “The fact that millers sell 
to the family their highest grades of 
flour, and that the housewife does not 
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skimp her material when making her 
b is proof that the baker who wants 
her trade has to use materials of the 
highest grades. The small success we 
have had is not due to our greater knowl- 
edge of the making of bread, but more 
to our choice of the best grades of flour, 
shortening, milk, etc. 

“I don’t know why it is, but lots of 
flour salesmen will tell you that their 
bakers patent will give you just as good 
a loaf as their short patent. I think this 
is a mistake. The miller should try to 
sell the bakers the best flour, as in my 
mind it will do more than anything else 
to help the baker increase his business. 
You can make quality bread with quality 
materials. Quality materials cost more 
money, and if you have the nerve to 
pay the price, you should have the back- 

one to ask a price for your goods that 
will give you a fair profit. 

“My observation is that the baker who 


has the quality loaf can always get the 
pa and enough volume to make his 
usiness pay. The men who have made 


the biggest successes in the bakery busi- 
ness owe their success to quality goods. 
Hence, we small bakers who are just be- 
ginning our life work should have only 
one thing in view, and that is, above all 
else, quality bread with a quality price.” 

Mr. Pollman’s paper created consider- 
able discussion, and he was warmly con- 
gratulated on its excellence. 


SALES EFFORTS 


Wallace A. Cook, of the Fleischmann 
Co., New York City, read a paper on 
constructive sales efforts for 1922. He 
said that a baker, in order to be success- 
ful, should have a definite sales plan; 
that the area contributary to the bake- 
shop should be cultivated more intensive- 
ly. He advised the baker to go out on 
his bread routes himself occasionally, 
and keep it up until the visible market 
in his locality is yielding all the business 
it should. 

Mr. Cook warned against price cut- 
ting, saying it was easier to cut than to 
advance. To build up a successful busi- 
ness, the baker should make quality goods 
and ask a reasonable price. 





Allied Trades Day 


Wednesday was given over to the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, with 
George E. Dean, of Albion, Mich., pre- 
siding. Mr. Dean explained what the 
Allied Trades association was and what 
it stood for. It has a membership of 
over 1,200, all of whom are boosting for 
the American Association and doing 
what they can to advance the interests 
of the baking industry. Mr. Dean told 
of the plans under way to hold an ex- 
hibit of baking machinery in Chicago in 
September, in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation. He urged every baker who pos- 
sibly could to attend. 


ALLIED TRADES PLAY 


The feature of the allied trades meet- 
ing was the playlet, written and pro- 
duced under the direction of Ben B. 
George, of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati. The “scenery,” painted for 
the occasion, represented the office of a 
baker, and a hotel lobby. 

The play opened with a salesman call- 
ing on Mr. Grouch, a baker, his recep- 
tion, etc., followed in scene two by the 
salesman’s vivid description of Grouch, 
his establishment, etc., on his return to 
the hotel. The next act showed the sales- 
man calling on Mr. Goodfellow, another 
baker, the friendly interview he was ac- 
corded, and his contrasting remarks when 
he returned to the hotel. 

There was not much plot to the play, 
of course, but it demonstrated very clear- 
ly how the salesman feels on his return 
after calling on his trade. The little 
drama was well received and afforded 
much amusement. 

J. C. McAlpine, of Philadelphia, spoke 
interestingly on the hardships the old- 
time travelling man had to put up with. 
It was an Santasting talk, well ren- 
dered and, best of all, the audience was 
sympathetic and appreciative. Mr. Mc- 
Alpine made a strong plea for the 
American Association, telling the bakers 
to get behind Dr. Barnard and his as- 
sociation in the present emergency, and 
that they would find it the best invest- 
ment they ever made. He ended by ex- 
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tending an invitation to the bakers of 
the South to attend the Pennsylvania 
convention at Bedford Springs in June. 


SALESMEN OF THE NEW DAY 


B. B. Grenell, general manager of the 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chi and one 
of the organizers of the allied trades 
movements, was unable to attend, but 
he prepared a very interesting paper on 
salesmanship, which was re at the 
meeting. Mr. Grenell said that, in order 
to appreciate the salesman of the new 
day, comparison should be made with 
the past. He then referred to the age 
of barter, when there was no medium of 
exchange, and one line of merchandise 
was traded directly for some other kind 
of merchandise. 

Continuing, Mr. Grenell passed on the 
age of cottage industries, when people 
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manufactured commodities on a small 
scale in their homes. Instead of one 
making most of the things he needed, he 
specialized in what he was the most pro- 
ficient in. A medium of exchange gen- 
erally arose, first in the selection of cer- 
tain definite lines of merchandise, and 
later in the form of money itself. The 
concentration of manufacturing in a 
small way led to something like stand- 
ardization, and the establishment of a 
medium of exchange laid the foundation 
for the science of selling. 

Then came the age of dickering. In- 
creases in kinds, qualities and sizes made 
a correct knowledge of all lines of mer- 
chandise more and more difficult. This 
was, naturally, a temptation to manufac- 
turers and sellers, and thus arose this 
obnoxious method of selling called dick- 
ering, the policy of getting all you can, 
especially if the buyer is not posted. 
Mr. Grenell referred to dickering over 
prices as a dog-eat-dog proposition. 

Next came the age of steam. This 
age developed markets at a distance, and 
made it possible for manufacturers to 
sell their commodities over a wide area. 
This also greatly increased the possibility 
of dickering, since the manufacturer’s 
customers were widely separated and it 
was possible to make varying prices in 
varying commodities according to local 
conditions and competition. The age of 
steam also introduced the modern sales- 
man and the necessity for each selling 
representative to pay his own way. 

Continuing, Mr. Grenell said: 

“There has gradually arisen a reac- 
tion against this dickering. The wise 
and thoughtful buyer has come to realize 
that there is something savoring of dis- 
honesty in a variety of prices for the 
same article. A buyer used to think 
that if he could by any means induce a 
salesman to cut his price 4,c he was driv- 
ing a shrewd bargain and was profiting 
to that extent. But the wise buyer now 


realizes that if he can beat the salesman 
down 4c in his price, perhaps some other 
customer who is a little bit smarter or a 
little bit more vigorous, may beat him 
down %c or %c lb. As soon as there 
is a variation in the price, he has no 
means of knowing whether he is buying 
at just prices, or not. Perhaps all the 
prices were placed on a fictitious level 
in order to allow for possible concession 
to be made by salesmen. 

“Years ago it was possible for a cus- 
tomer to go into one of the larger retail 
department: stores and beat down the 
price made by the proprietor or by a 
salesman by claiming some other store 
had a lower price. Today this cannot be 
done, and any retail store that permitted 
it would not be patronized by the best 
people. Prices are established absolute- 
ly according to the quality and the quan- 
tity of the sale, and no variations are 
permitted. In this way every customer 
that comes into the store knows that he 
is receiving the same treatment and the 
same price as every other customer. 

“Aside from the moral question of 
honest practices, thtre is a great eco- 
nomic loss in permitting salesmen to 
dicker over prices. A house should 
establish prices absolutely, and hold to 
them rigidly until it is prepared to either 
lower or, raise them for all customers 
alike. -This would leave the salesman 
free to devote his time and energy to 
other matters than price consideration. 

“Changes in selling methods must go 
hand in hand with changes in buying 
methods. Salesmen will change their 
methods when it is demanded by the 
buyers. Those which have been going on 
in the selling business have been brought 
about very largely by the demands of 
the buyers. Every thoughtful buyer 
knows that a salesman must make enough 

rofits to pay his way, or he can’t hold 

is job. 

“Why should a buyer tempt a sales- 
man to pay his way by ‘doctoring up’ his 
prices? In other words, isn’t the buyer 
‘kidding’ himself if he imagines he can 
beat the salesman down in his price on 
one article without having the salesman 
even the score up through a higher price 
on some article or in some other way? 
Why shouldn’t a buyer require a sales- 
man to either stand or fall on the first 
price he quotes? Wouldn’t such a prac- 
tice be a good education for both seller 
and buyer? 

“Buying of merchandise is constantly 
becoming more complex and more dif- 
ficult. Less and less are sight and taste 
and smell the determining factors, and 
more and more is merchandise judged on 
the basis of chemical and physical tests 
applied by trained scientific men. Such 
methods are readily available to the 
large corporations with their chemical 
laboratories and testing equipment, but 
they are not available to the average 
bakeshop. 

“This means that the average baker 
must depend upon the source of his sup- 
ply for maintaining a high standard in 
the raw materials he uses. Under these 
circumstances it is easy to see how im- 
portant it is to the average baker that 
he should be dealing with houses and 
salesmen who are honorable and straight 
in their methods and in their recommen- 
dations. 

“Salesmen of the new day will be just 
as careful in selecting an employer as 
the employer is in selecting a salesman. 
The house for which a salesman works 
can give the salesman a bad personal 
reputation if its policies are not clean 
and its practices correct. Salesmen are 
realizing more and more that their own 
personal reputation for honesty and 
veracity is their biggest asset. 

“The salesman of the new day will be 
primarily and distinctively an educative 
and elevating influence for the trade to 
which he caters. He will have no time 
for dickering over prices, neither will he 
have any time for running down his com- 
petitor or talking about his competitor’s 
goods. He will devote his whole time to 
explaining to his customers the virtues 
of the goods he has to offer and the 
ways in which his lines of merchandise 
can produce better finished products in 
the bakeshop. 

“Salesmen of the new day will be men 
of character and standing, and a real 
force in posting their customers regard- 
ing the best methods employed by other 
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bakers in other parts of the country. 
They will base their plea to the buyer, 
not on price but on the quality of the 
merchandise they are offering, and will 
constantly endeavor to sell the baker 
something which is really better rather 
than something which is cheaper.” 


SALESMEN ADOPT LITTLE GIRL 


O. L. Steele, of Atlanta, southern sales 
manager for the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill, related the story of a 
little girl he had recently met in a hos- 
pital, who had to have one leg ampu- 
tated at the hip. Her parents are not 
very well to do, so Mr. Steele asked the 
Allied Trades salesmen to adopt the lit- 
tle girl and raise a fund for her educa- 
tion. His —o was enthusiastical- 
ly received and acted upon, a committee 
being appointed to act as trustees. The 
little girl, who is seven years old, is 
Evelyn Turner, LaGrange, Ga., and is 
now referred to as “The Little Sister 
of the Allied Trades.” 

An elaborate luncheon was served by 
the Allied Trades association to the vis- 
iting bakers at noon, after which the 
bakers and their families were taken 
for a steamboat ride down the Savan- 
nah River to the ocean, returning at 
7:30 p.m. 





Thursday, April 20 

The unfinished business was promptly 
dispatched on Thursday, so that the an- 
nual banquet could be held at noon in- 
stead of in the evening, to allow visitors 
to catch the afternoon and early eve- 
ning trains for their homes. 

Following the suggestion of President 
Quint, the association voted unanimously 
to change its name to the Southeastern 
Bakers’ Association, instead of the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

The nominating committee thereupon 
presented the following nominations: for 
president, Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala; 
vice president, J. L. Skelton, Morris- 
town, Tenn; treasurer, J. B. Everidge, 
Columbus, Ga; secretary, Harry Craw- 
ford, Mobile, Ala. The nominations were 
declared closed, and the secretary in- 
structed to cast a ballot for the above. 
Ben J. Pollman, of Meridian, Miss., and 
F. O. Stone, of Atlanta, were elected 
members of the executive committee. 
Atlanta was chosen as the meeting place 
for the 1923 convention. 


QUALITY BREAD 


Julius E. Wihlfahrt, chemist for the 
Fleischmann Co., speaking on “Quality 
Bread,” said: “Quality bread means a 
nutritious loaf of pleasing flavor and at- 
tractive to the eye. The public not only 
demands quality bread, but fresh bread 
as well. If bread lacks quality, other 
food will take its place. 

“A high standard, quality loaf should 
not be too sweet, be of fair expansion, 
good interior development, creamy white 
in color, good appetite appealing flavor, 
while the outer color should be an even 
golden brown. The loaf itself must be 
well baked, devoid of sogginess, and 
after baking should become soft and re- 
main so for at least two days. If the 
loaf has a hard crust, most consumers 
consider it stale, and its sales suffer ac- 
cordingly. 

“The causes for successful as well as 
faulty bread production are often traced 
directly to fermentation. Of course, 
good materials in proper quantities are 
needed, as well as their correct incor- 
poration into dough. 

“This term, fermentation, when applied 
to the manufacture of bread, means the 
production of a more digestible form of 
food. Prolonged fermentation means ex- 
cessive invisible loss for both sponge and 
straight doughs. If the temperature at 
which it is carried on is at a high point 
at the beginning of the process, the dough 
will rise in temperature to a point pro- 
ducing maximum viscosity and greatly 
increased slackening of the dough. 

“Correct fermentation means to make 
a dough with proper hydration and at 
the same time one at a minimum point of 
viscosity, carried on at a low tempera- 
ture so as to obtain the maximum baking 
value from all material used. This max- 
imum efficiency can only be obtained by 
using an adequate amount of yeast to 
moderate the time needed for correct 
maturity of the dough. This leads to 
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increased nutrition, better quality, great- 
er keeping quality and increased yield. 

“A dough may be properly made, care- 
fully nursed through its different stages 
of fermentation and the loaves proved at 
moderate temperature with a minimum 
amount of yeast and, by giving it suf- 
ficient time at low temperature, a fairly 
successful loaf results at a cost of de- 
creased yield. This, however, is by far 
in the great minority. 

“What the bakers are doing is to set 
their doughs at 81 to 82 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and even higher, and when the 
loaves are molded and panned they get 
what resembles a Russian bath in the 
proof box, or are raised under condi- 
tions that undo all preceding efforts. I 
find more of them to be over 100 degrees 
and as high as 120 and more, very sel- 
dom at the more suitable temperature of 
88 to 90. This common evil has very det- 
rimental effects on the finished product 
and its keeping quality. The work should 
be so regulated that no such unsatisfac- 
tory practice becomes necessary. 

“In days gone by the higher tempera- 
tures may have given you results up to 
95 or 100 degrees. General conditions 
have changed, while efficiency is increas- 
ing. For instance, if a baker is using 
only 1 per cent of yeast to weight of 
flour and sets his dough at 82 degrees, 
with shop at 80, such a dough would ma- 
ture around 85 to 86 degrees. The aver- 
age time of fermentation would be 4% 
hours. His absorption should be not 
less, and most probably would be at the 
low point of 54 per cent. 

“The same dough set at 78 degrees, 
under the same conditions, would carry 
absorption at about 56 per cent, but the 
time of fermentation would have to be 
extended one hour, or to a total of 5% 
hours. 

“Comparing this with a dough contain- 
ing 3 per cent of yeast and temperature 
of dough at 78 degrees, the proper com- 
parative absorption would be 6014, while 
the time for fermentation would be re- 
duced to 2¥, hours. Such a dough would 
mature at about 81 degrees. With 4 per 
cent of yeast and dough at 78 degrees 
the absorption can easily be carried fur- 
ther, or would be proper at 6214 per 
cent, while the fermentative period would 
be reduced to 134 hours. 

“In the short process dough the rela- 
tive periods of turning and punching of 
dough come much closer together, and 
while the dough drops softer from the 
mixer this extra moisture is sustained, 
the dough tightening up through the 
punching and turning at shorter inter- 
vals, while during baking the better de- 
velopment of the gluten fully sustains 
the necessary weight. Such increased ef- 
ficiency can only be obtained by applying 
a more vigorous fermentation, not 
through increased temperatures, which 
result in a dry, crumbly. and ill-keeping 
product. As time is a necessary factor, 
the baker using diminished amounts of 
yeast works his doughs at increased tem- 
peratures. This practice materially de- 
creases the production. 

“Total production in reference to yield 
is further influenced by the character of 
flour used, by proper and modern mixing 
of the dough, and by the character and 
amount of batch ingredients added. Also 
by proper aération of the flour and of 
the dough itself during mixing, as the 
oxygen of the air acts as a direct stimu- 
lus to the process of fermentation.” 


QUALITY IN BREAD 


John P. Kern, president Peter Kern 
Baking Co., Knoxville, Tenn. gave an 
address on “Quality,” and said in part 
as follows: The definition of quality em- 
bodies all that is best, and the better 
quality the baker makes, the greater his 
sales will be. I think it goes without 
challenging that there is less bread baked 
today than during the World War, when 
bakers were compelled to use substitutes. 

The bakers of the South are still suf- 
fering from the hot bread, biscuit and 
corn bread habits that the housewife and 
many of the restaurants got into during 
the war period. Throughout our section 
I feel that we have lost 10 years of good 
advertising spent in an effort to lead the 
housewife away from home baking to the 
use of bakers’ bread. The only hope of 
the bakers of the South is in manufactur- 
ing a loaf of bread of such high quality 
that the housewife will find it to her own 
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best interest to do away with home bak- 


ing. 

“We hear much about the cost of living, 
but I am glad to say that in our section 
there has been little clamor on the part 
of the consumer for cheaper prices. The 
trouble so far has been created by the 
newspapers and the weak-kneed Gaier 
who had not courage enough to try to 
make a better loaf of bread, but felt that 
he should make his profit by producing a 
cheaper loaf regardless of quality. I 
am glad to say that the price cutter has 
not been encouraged by an increase in 
sales due to the reduction. A sensible 
woman knows that good bread cannot be 
made from flour and other ingredients of 
poor quality; she also realizes that an 
inferior loaf will not raise the family 
in health and contentment. 

The baker who uses quality ingredi- 
ents and bakes a loaf of quality is en- 
titled to a profit that will enable him to 
have clean surroundings, skilled help, and 
deliver his products promptly and in a 
sanitary and healthy manner. With the 
assurance of such protection, the house- 
wife will have faith in bakers’ goods, 
cease her home baking, and devote the 
time so used to the mental and physical 
uplift of her family. 

The baking industry is fast coming to 
the front as one of America’s great in- 
dustries. The old-time method of trust- 
ing to luck is a thing of the past. A 
baker that is a credit to the industry 
must be a man of intelligence, integrity 
and energy; with him nothing should be 
good enough. He ranks as a custodian 
of health with the best of American citi- 
zenship; in fact, his calling is as honor- 
able as that of the doctor. The baker is 
the ounce of prevention, rather than the 
pound of cure. 

It is up to the baker to provide such 
wholesome products that there will be no 
need for the doctor, and when that oc- 
curs the industry, will have come into its 
own. 

To make good bread, perfect wheat, 
perfect milling, and perfect baking are 
required; then, with intelligent handling 
by the merchant, there comes perfect 
content on the part of the housewife by 
giving a perfect feast to her loved ones. 
The public wants the best, and to get it 
is willing to pay the price, is honest 
enough to allow a living profit to the 
baker, and help to make him a selfre- 
specting citizen. 

SOME TROUBLES EXPLAINED 


The following interesting and instruc- 
tive paper on “Better Bread from Better 
Ingredients,” prepared by Frank W. 
Emmons, chief chemist for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., was read by the secre- 
tary: “Fermentation seems to be the most 
troublesome factor in bread making, and 
the most difficult for the baker to over- 
come. At least 90 per cent of the dif- 
ficulties encountered by bakers is caused 
by improper fermentation. Baker after 
baker ferments too much. The overfer- 
mentation may not be sufficient appreci- 
ably to affect the physical appearance of 
the loaf, but it goes beyond the proper 
point, and the flavor is impaired. There 
seems to be an especial dread of too 
young a dough, so it is allowed to fer- 
ment until it is too old. 

“Many bakers expect to obtain flavor 
by adding various ingredients. If better 
quality is desired, the first thought is to 
use more sugar or milk. Proper amounts 
of these are all right, but if they are 
exceeded, a poorer quality of bread is ob- 
tained, for the reason that the dough is 
loaded down with extra material to be 
carried, the formula is thrown out of 
balance, and variations are required in 
the temperature and the time of risings 
in order to obtain satisfactory results. 
The addition of large quantities of these 
ingredients only covers up the wheaten 
flavor which the baker has been trying 
to. develop. 

“If you add enriching material to an 
improperly developed dough, you are not 
improving the quality, but merely trying 
to hide the imperfections in the loaf; 
sending good money after bad. The best 
flavored bread is obtained by using a 
normal quantity of the ingredients de- 
sired, with especial care as to the method 
of fermentation. The wheaten flavor is 
brought out properly only by the exer- 
cise of great care in fermentation. 

“Formerly, bakers had a tendency to 
overferment their doughs by using too 


high a temperature. This, of course, was 
especially true in the summer time. We 
have found bakers who did not use ice in 
their doughs during hot weather, and 
their sen certainly suffered in appear- 
ance. Nowadays, bakers are holding 
their temperatures down more consist- 
ently, but some allow too long for rising. 

“Bakers generally are using a 31-hour 
straight dough; years ago, a 5-hour dough 
was considered standard. With the in- 
creased amount of yeast used, as well as 
yeast foods, it is easy to allow a dough 
to ferment too much. Overdevelopment 
may give volume, but at the expense of 
flavor. 

“Shortening the time of rising opens 
another avenue wherein difficulties may 
arise. In fermenting, there is a certain 
point where development of the dough is 
at its best. When a long-time fermenta- 
tion is used—as for instance, five hours— 
the variation from this point, either on 
the young or old side, may be relatively 
quite wide. On the other hand, when a 
short-time dough is used—three hours for 
example—the permissible variation in 
time is appreciably shortened, and the 
doughs must be taken more nearly at the 
proper time in order to obtain a good 
loaf. 

“A peculiar situation is found some- 
times where a baker is using a sponge 
dough, such as the popular 60 per cent 
sponge. After the dough is mixed, it is 
allowed to stand 15 to 20 minutes and 
then made up. If the sponge is overfer- 
mented an unusual condition develops 
wherein the baked loaf has a gummy 
crumb; customers complain that the 
bread is not baked. This cannot be over- 
come by harder baking. It is the result, 
not of insufficient baking, but of too 
much fermentation. 

“Nowadays, sponges are made quite 
stiff. If a sponge is ready it can easily 
be held until its proper time, merely by 
punching the same as a straight dough. 
This keeps down the development of the 
sponge, by interfering with the action of 
the carbon dioxide and alcohol upon the 
gluten. By frequent punching, the dough 
is relieved of the bulk gas and so is af- 
fected only to a small extent. 

“We are not convinced that the sponge 
is the most satisfactory way of baking 
bread. When we analyze the fermenta- 
tion of a sponge we find that 60 per cent 
of the flour is fermented for a period 
longer than is normal in a straight dough. 
Then 40 per cent, or the remainder of 
the flour, is added, and the only fermen- 
tive action it receives is the 15 or 20 min- 
utes it is allowed to stand before making 
up, and the time of the proof in the 
pans. It does not seem possible that 
overfermenting part of the gluten and 
underfermenting the remainder can give 
the proper development to the gluten as 
a whole. Unless just the proper point is 
reached in the fermentation, which hard- 
ly seems possible in a sponge, a decided 
loss ‘in flavor is noted. 

“Sponges do, however, have their ad- 
vantages; for instance, ability to obtain 
better volume with a possible loss of 
flavor, and better control in the shop. 
This seems to be the point most general- 
ly emphasized in discussing the relative 
merits of the sponge and the straight 
dough. *° 

“Temperature is probably referred to 
more often in a discussion of baking than 
any other factor, and it merits even more 
emphasis than it receives. How many of 
us know the reason why we use a tem- 
perature of 80 degrees or possibly slight- 
ly less? Yeast grows faster and better 
at 86 degrees, but, unfortunately, other 
bacilli begin to develop at 86 degrees; 
therefore, to eliminate these bacilli, the 
temperature is kept below this point. 
Also, if higher temperatures are used, 
the gluten has a tendency to soften and 
become sticky, which means a loss of ab- 
sorption and a poorer texture in the fin- 
ished loaf. 

“Temperature is as responsible for a 
good or poor loaf as any other single 
factor. If a temperature of not over 80 
degrees is used, and other conditions are 
not too far out of balance, you are prac- 
tically assured a good loaf. 

“The time required for fermentation 
is difficult to determine. While the baker 
can tell something as to when a dough is 
ready, by its feel and general appear- 
ance, he is not sure; especially when he 
has a different ‘temperature to contend 
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with every day. Time also is a factor, 
judged by the method of punching the 
dough. The reason we allow a dough to 
rise is to give the carbon dioxide and 
alcohol developed by the yeast an oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with the gluten 
and act upon it. When this action has 
continued to the proper point of develop- 
ment, we say a dough is ready. 

“During the rising, this action may 
become too strong, and we relieve the 
dough of the gas by what the baker calls 
punching. When we wish to obtain a 
certain action upon the gluten by the 
carbon dioxide and alcohol, we accom- 
plish this by eliminating the gas at cer- 
tain periods in order to control the de- 
velopment of the gluten,—in other words, 
by punching. 

“Flour has to a certain degree a stand- 
ard factor of fermentation. If a flour 
has 11.50 per cent gluten, it will require 
five hours’ fermentation, with 1 per cent 
of yeast, 13%, per cent salt and a tem- 
perature of 80 degrees. With 2 per cent 
of yeast, it will develop properly in three 
hours. 

“With flours containing a larger or 
smaller amount of gluten, the time re- 
quired will be more or less in proportion 
to the amount present. This is taken on 
the basis that the quality is the same in 
all cases. As an example, if you have a 
flour containing 10.50 per cent gluten 
and you change to one containing 11.50 
per cent, it will be necessary to make 
some changes, either in your formula or 
methods of handling. 

“Flour is stored before baking, to al- 
low it to age. This aging process goes 
on in the wheat as well as in the flour. 
There is a continuous change taking 
place in wheat, whether in its original 
form or in the form of flour. The fer- 
mentation period shortens as the flour 
ages. We find this shortening to be 
about five minutes per month, or one 
hour during the year. This means that 
a flour having a fermentation period of 
five hours in the fall will need only four 
hours the next summer. 

“Have you ever noticed how fast your 
doughs ferment in July and August? 
And when you get onto the new wheat 
flour, how the fermentation period is 
lengthened? This rapid fermentation in 
the first case is due to the aging process 
which has taken place in either the wheat 
or flour. We do not know just what 
takes place during this change. In fact, 
it is the miller’s problem, just as deter- 
mining when a dough is ready is the 
baker’s problem. Neither of these prob- 
lems is thoroughly understood. The mill- 
er is studying his problem, and the baker 
must also study his. 

“For the baker to counteract this short- 
ening of the fermentation period re- 
quires a change either in time or in for- 
mula. Generally the shortening is not 
noted by the baker until suddenly his 
doughs appear too old. He has not made 
changes to eliminate the gradual short- 
ening, and after three or four months, or 
in December, he notices his bread is not 
up to the usual standard. It just means 
that the time required for fermentation 
has shortened 15 to 20 minutes. 

“He will notice the same thing again 
in April or May, and again in midsum- 
mer. There are two methods of over- 
coming this: the baker may shorten the 
time of risings, which he usually dislikes 
to do, on account of the rearrangement 
of his shop system, or he may change the 
amounts of some of the ingredients of 
his formula in order to adapt it to the 
shortened fermentation period.” 


ANNUAL DINNER 

The meeting then adjourned for the 
annual dinner. About 300 members and 
guests sat down to the banquet, which 
was replete from first to last with sur- 
prises and declarations of affection be- 
tween sections and groups of members, 
that kept those present rippling with 
applause and laughter. The dinner in- 
troduced to his new duties as president 
Gordon Smith, of Mobile. Mr. Smith 
announced that his principal facility as 
a president was to shift burdens to 
other shoulders, so he shifted to the 
shoulders of C. H. Roberts, the duties 
of acting as toastmaster. 

J. H. Quint, the retiring president, 
was presented with a past president’s 
badge, while E. M. Rabenold presented 
to Mrs. Quint, on behalf of the bakers 
and the ladies present, a beautiful silver 
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basket filled with roses. At the dinner 
the plate was passed, and funds sub- 
scribed to buy toys for Evelyn Turner, 
the little girl who was adopted by the 
allied trades. 

I. K. Russell, of the American Insti- 
tute, Chic was called upon. Mr. 
Russell said that he and Dr. Barnard 
were in the hands of their friends in 
Savannah, adding: “We know that, in 
electing Gordon Smith to lead you, you 
have chosen a man who will magnify our 
work and put us into action as a func- 
tioning body 100 per cent of the time. 
Nearly all other industries have a na- 
tional headquarters which brings to bear 
the concentrated data and the concen- 
trated power of the national association 
in every corner of the land. And we 
want to have your support while we 
tackle New England’s border tariff prob- 
lems today, and their support while we 
tackle your selfrising flour and other 
problems tomorrow.” 

Gordon Smith stated that his platform 
and policy would be to build up and sup- 
port the national association and the 
national headquarters. He jestfully re- 
proved the members of the allied trades 
for er too long when they called 
on bakers, but he said that they were 
the best friends and supporters that the 
bakers had. 





Convention Notes 

John Seybold, the Miami, Fla., baker, 
motored to Savannah. 

Jaburg Bros., Inc., of New York, had 
a representative present, C. B. Harden. 

The Worcester Salt Co., of New York 
City, was represented by E. B. Graeber. 

W. S. Amidon, of the American Bak- 
ers Machinery Co., took in the conven- 
tion. 

Louie Winternitz, the old-time Fleisch- 
mann representative, sent greetings from 
St. Augustine. 

-The International Co., of Baltimore, 
was represented by S. S. Johnson and 
D. W. Vinson. 

P. C. Westmoreland, of Atlanta, 
passed out souvenirs for the J. B. Ford 
Co., of Wyandotte, Mich. 

As a theatrical producer, Ben B. 
George, of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, is in a class all by himself. 

William H. Clark, sales manager, and 
James K. Butt looked after the interests 
of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

The American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, 
was represented by Walter D. Phillips, 
Charles H. Van Cleef and R. H. Mathew. 

The Smith Scale Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, had an exhibit of its “Exact 
Weight” scales, in charge of C. G. West. 

Regret was expressed over the inabil- 
ity of A. L. Taggart, vice president of 
the American Association, to attend, on 
account of illness. 

Among the jobbers and flour handlers 
present were Ben Head, Smith-Head 
Co., B. F. Parker, and Theodore W. 
Martin, all of Atlanta. 


William F. Grimm, of the Ivan B. 
Nordhem Co., New York, was busy greet- 
ing his numerous friends. He was ac- 
companied by J. Daniel Bedell. 


William Eich, R. J. H. Moesta and 
E. C. Baum represented the Joe Lowe 
Co., of Brooklyn. The latter made a hit 
as a story teller at the allied trades 
luncheon. 


The Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., exhibited a new de- 
vice for mixing milk powder. The com- 
pany was represented by M. B. Weisl 
and A. Wegener. 


Bruce Dodson, Jr., of the Reciprocal 
Exchange, Kansas City, and J. T. Doran 
were present. Mr. Dodson expects to 
sail for Europe, June 10, on the Maure- 
tania, returning late in July. 


M. J. McCabe, district manager of the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
made his initial appearance at the South- 
eastern convention, in company with C. 
L. Seehorn, the local representative. 


The Hubbard Oven Co., of Chicago, 
was represented by Mrs. Bennett and 
her son, of Chicago, the Duhrkop Oven 
Co. by J. Emley, and the Joseph Baker 
Sons & Perkins Co. by W. D. Bleier. 


The W. K. Jahn Co., of Brooklyn and 
Chicago, had an interesting exhibit of 
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the various products it manufactures 
and handles. The bakers showed partic- 
ular interest in its various orange prod- 
ucts. 


George P. Reuter headed the New 
York delegation which came by boat. In- 
cluded in the party were C. P. Oliver 
and W. K. Holmes, Jr., of the Ward 
Baking Co., Jack Holahan and Albert 
Klopfer. 

Theodore C. Bartholomae, of the Her- 
endeen Milling Co., Chicago, was ex- 
plaining the merits of his company’s new 
product, “Super-loaf.”” Mr. Bartholo- 
mae also took an active part in the va- 
rious discussions. 

The Tin Decorating Co., of Baltimore, 
had an unusually attractive display of 
its decorated cake and candy boxes, which 
were passed out as souvenirs. The com- 
pany was represented by J. N. Lennon, 
F, L. Fiaror and F. M. Kirby. 

Among the machinery men present 
were O. R. Read and Norman F. Pratt, 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa; George 
E. Dean, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich; Robert Garrison, of Robert 
Garrison & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation had 
five men at the convention, headed by 
James Greenlees, supervisor, with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C. The other 
representatives were J. J. Comar, J. 
Bernsteen, E. Lindly and N. B. Warrick. 


J. W. Carence, head of the department 
of research, the Campbell System, Inc., 
Kansas City, was in Savannah to meet 
Walter Handreck, who is to represent 
the company in southeastern states, with 
headquarters in Atlanta. The Campbell 
System is starting a campaign in the in- 
terest of its Paniplus, and expects to 
have representatives travelling out of 
Boston, New York, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and San Francisco, 
as well as Kansas City and Atlanta. 


The Fleischmann Co., as usual, was 
well represented. Adjoining the meet- 
ing hall it had a very elaborate display 
of its advertising service to bakers. The 
company was represented by Henry R. 
Newcomb, Dr. R. E. Lee, Wallace A. 
Cook, J. C. Folson, and J. E. Wihlfahrt, 
of New York; George P. Delauney and 
F. J. Loftus, Baltimore; H. G: Cahill, 
Cincinnati; F. E. Clark, Chicago; Otto 
L. Cook and D. C. Green, Birmingham; 
J. E. Boothe, Norfolk; Edwin Delaney, 
Knoxville; E. A. Tischer, Atlanta; O. E. 
Munden, Tampa; W. J. Eneas, Jackson- 
ville; E, J. Cart, Charleston, S. C; A. C. 
Boswell, New Orleans; J. Kusnick, 
Memphis; H. J. Wood and J. H. Crom- 
well, Savannah. 


Mill representatives seen around the 
convention hall: J. H. Ismert, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co; M. E. Ismert, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; J. M. McCosh, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
F. C. Lang, W. M. Ballenger, C. J. 
Kennedy and C. W. Winkleblee, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; E. R. Reynolds, Pu- 
laski, Tenn., Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City; J. M. Dempster, Kershaw, 
S. C., Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; E. 
C. Beede, Jacksonville, and O. L. Steele, 
Atlanta, New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill; W. A. Swain, Charleston, S. C., 
and Joseph Brown, Savannah, Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co; W. H. La Fev- 
er, Jacksonville, Washburn-Crosby Co; 
S. F. McDowell, Rock Hill, S. C., and 
George F. Phillips, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mill Co; N. G. de Laat, Atlanta, 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; N. N. L. 
Hensley, Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co; J. E. Wright, Chickasha 
Milling Co., Fort Worth, Texas; J. E. 
Whitehurst, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
H. N. Ogden, Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla; S. M. Ramsey, 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; 
and F. V. Potts, Kingman (Kansas) 
Mills. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 





MILLERS TO SUPPLY SCHOOL FLOUR 

Curcaco, I1t., April 20.—If present 
plans materialize, millers of the United 
States will supply gratis all the flour 
which will be needed by the American 
Institute School of Baking, Chicago. A 
great majority of the larger mills of the 
country have already expressed their 
willingness to co-operate with the school, 
and this will make it possible to donate 
to charity all the bread made in the 


school bakery, and to run the bakery on 
a strictly experimental and demonstra- 
tion basis. 

The requirements will be about three 
barrels per day, or approximately 1,000 
bbls per year. Students will be informed 
of the different brands of flour being 
used, and demonstrators and salesmen 
from the different mills will be welcome 
to explain how their particular qualities 
or — of flour should be used. 

arious yeast companies have offered 
to supply the school with free quantities 
of their products, and malt will also 
probably be furnished without cost. The 
school will use about 3,345 Ibs yeast per 


year. 
V. P. WreiiraMs. 


BREAD BILL AMENDED 


New York Legislature Accepts Changes in 
Proposed Law—Elmira Has Standard 
Loaf—Bond Bread Case Again 


New York, N. Y., April 20.—As the 
result of a conference held between rep- 
resentatives of the bureau of weights 
and measures in Albany, the department 
of farms and markets, and the New 
York State Wholesale Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, several amendments to the so-called 
standard bread bill introduced in the leg- 
islature some time ago were presented to 
the chairman of the assembly committee 
on general laws, and embodied in the bill. 

The bread bill originally gave the bak- 
er the option to manufacture a standard 
loaf of 1 lb, unmarked, or manufacture 
and sell bread of other sizes, provided 
such loaves were properly marked as to 
their weight. The major amendment 
agreed upon eliminates the exemption of 
marking as affecting so-called standard 
loaves and requires that all bread, what- 
ever its weight, be marked, with the ex- 
ceptions specifically provided in the bill. 

Another amendment provides that 
“bread found in premises occupied for 
the manufacture of bread for sale, or 
any bread found in the wagons, trucks, 
baskets, boxes, or other delivery vehicles 
or receptacles owned or controlled by 
the manufacturer thereof, and being 
transported or delivered for sale, shall 
for the purpose of this section be deemed 
to have been baked within 12 hours un- 
less such bread is marked, designated or 
segregated as stale bread.” 

It was pointed out that it is sometimes 
difficult to find as many as 12 loaves to 
be weighed in order to determine the av- 
erage weight within the provisions of the 
law. Therefore it was agreed upon that 
“the correctness of the representation 
of weight in the case of sale by loaf be 
determined by the average weight of not 
less than six loaves of the same unit and 
manufacture, provided, however, that 
such average weights shall be determined 
by the weight of at least 12 loaves when- 
ever such number is available at the time 
and place of such weighing.” 

The exemptions in favor of the retail 
baker were further extended by the 
change of a paragraph which now reads, 
“direct from manufacturer to consumer 
upon or in the premises of the manu- 
facturer.” This refers to the representa- 
tion of weight made upon notice in case 
of unwrapped bread sold at retail or of- 
fered or exposed for retail sale. 
above paragraph extends the exemption 
to any premises of the manufacturer, 
whether the bread was actually manufac- 
tured upon those premises or not. This 
change was suggested by the New York 
Retail Bakers’ Association. 


BAKERS AT FOOD SHOW 


This year’s Food Show in Brooklyn 
was a splendid success. The armory was 
crowded every day with thousands of 
people anxious to become more familiar 
with the various food products on the 
market. Among the 130 concerns having 
booths, were numerous bakers. Judging 
from results, next year’s Food Show will 
have even more bakers taking actual 
part and, if present plans mature, a 
separate department will be installed for 
the exhibition of bakery products. 

ALLEGED PLOT DISCOVERED 

A closer investigation of the fire which 
destroyed the plant of the Keystone 
wholesale bakery at Addison last Decem- 
ber, with a loss of about $50,000, has now 
resulted in the discovery of an alleged 
plot to destroy the building, and the 
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arrest of W. H. Shaw, of Westfield, a 
wholesale baker and stockholder of the 
Addison plant, E. Davis, of Westfield, a 
flour salesman, and C. Burrell, of Cor- 
ning, a laborer, on charges of arson. Let- 
ters alleged to relate to a plot to destroy 
the bakery by fire are claimed to be in 
possession of the district attorney. 


SHULTS BREAD CO. ELECTS OFFICERS 
At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Shults Bread Co., Brook- 
lyn, almost the entire board, with Presi- 
dent John F. Hildebrand, was re-elected. 
The former treasurer, Harry D. Tipton, 
has been promoted to the position of 
first vice president, and William Schu- 
macher has been elected treasurer. The 
second vice president is A. Romer. The 
reports submitted were very satisfying. 


COURT FAVORS ABBOTT CORPORATION 
The appellate division of the supreme 
court upheld the decision of the supreme 
court denying an injunction for the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. to restrain the Abbott 
Baking Corporation, New York, from 
selling bread containing inserts in the 
wrappers similar to the bonds inscribed 
on the wrappers of the so-called Bond 
bread. The court held that the plaintiff 
must prove its right to the injunction at 
the trial of the case. 


STANDARD LOAF IN ELMIRA 

The common council of Elmira is pre- 
paring an ordinance requiring a stand- 
ardization of weight of bread loaves. 
There are about 20 bakeries in Elmira, 
each making and selling bread.. The 
loaves produced show such a variety that 
it is hard to find two of the same weight. 

NOTES 

Wake & Erlwein, Bergen, have opened 
a bakery. 

The Dawdy Bakery Co., Elmira, was 
slightly damaged by fire recently. 

A. J. Wassink has succeeded William 
Card in the Card bakery, Falconer. 

A new bakery will be opened at Corn- 
well under direction of M. R. Miller. 

William Siry has opened a bakery on 
Jamaica Avenue, Richmond Hill, L. I. 

The Brighton lunch and bakery has 
been opened at 1747 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

The New England bakery, 14 Brook- 
field Street, White Plains, will be closed. 

J. Brostaff will move his bakery and 
restaurant to 285 Utica Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

The Forbes bakery and lunch will open 
at 2549 Webster Avenue, New York, 
soon. 

Marius Pirolle Confiseur, Inc., New 
York, has increased its capital stock to 
$30,000. 

Nettie Lutz will open a home bakery 
and retail store at 1112 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo. 

Dany Morrocco, of Fairport, a retail 
baker, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,079; 
no assets. _ 

A. Oppenburg has opened a bakery 
and restaurant at 2093 Third Avenue, 
New York. 

Joseph C. Heldman will open a bak- 
ery at 1284 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, 
about May 1. 

The Teitlebaum Baking Co., Inc., will 
open a branch store at 2168 Pitkin Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

James Alpin has bought a store on 
South Main Street, Newark, and will 
open a bakery. 

At Ithaca the price of bread has been 
raised 2c per loaf, and the weight in- 
creased 3@4 oz. 

Philip Engerer has purchased Peter 
Schoenleben’s bakery, 2354 Madison 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Nelson Bros. have purchased S. Hopp’s 
bakery and restaurant, 1621 St. Nicholas 
Avenue, New York. 

Martin Hopf, owner of a retail bakery 
at 8 Ridgewood Place, Brooklyn, has sold 
to Joseph Schnabel. 

David Schecter, baker at 148 Norfolk 
Street, New York, is bankrupt. Liabil- 
ities, $948; no assets. 

Julius M. Kissley, Catskill, has suc- 
ceeded James S. Sperling in the Sperling 
bakery on Bridge Street. : 

John Brinker and Herrmann Brinker 
have bought the bakery at 693 Fresh 
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Pond Road, Brooklyn, from John Grass- 
mann. 

B. Viacava & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has 
been incorporated, with $20,000 capital 
stock, to bake macaroni, etc. 

The Wasserman bakery will open at 
Boston Road and One Hundred and 
Seventy-third Street, New York. 

The Iroquois bakery, 513 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, has been sold by Kath- 
erine E. Early to Olive H. Brooks. 

The bakery of A. Shafer, 103 Metcalfe 
Street, Buffalo, was damaged $2,000 by 
fire, caused by an overheated boiler. 

The bakery firm of Livingston & Pur- 
cell, Philadelphia, has been dissolved. 
Mr. Livingston is now the sole owner. 

Henry Miller will remodel the building 
at 363 Esser Avenue, Buffalo, into a 
modern bread, cake and pastry bakery. 

An overheated oven started a fire which 
did $4,500 damage to the bakery of 
Adamski & Scymel, 63 Lombard Street, 
Buffalo. 

Herman Huelsman has bought the 
East End bakery, 586 Main Street, Bea- 
con, N. Y., from the Beacon Bakeries 
Co., Ine. 

Frank Wacha, owner of the Wacha 
bakery, 131 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, 
is contemplating a visit to his old home 
in Europe. 

Andrew Piccirilo, owner of a bakery 
and restaurant on Seventh Avenue, New 
York, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $2,635; 
assets, $395. 

The McEvoy market, Watertown, op- 
erating a meat department, bakery and 
grocery, is negotiating with W. H. Dorr 
for a merger of stores. 

Samuel Spiro, assignee of the Sanitary 
Bakery Co., New York, has been granted 
permission to sell the stock of the com- 
pany at public auction. 

The restaurant and bakery at 130 Bed- 
ford Avenue, Brooklyn, operated by 
Frauenhofer & Voetsch, has been pur- 
chased by Emil Schwartz. 


The well-known concern of Dugan 
Bros., Brooklyn, has been incorporated, 
with $650,000 capital, by Edward J., 
David H. and M. M. Dugan. 

Adolph Mac, who formerly conducted 
the New York bakery, West Hazleton, 
Pa. has bought the bakery at 14-16 
Union Street, Poughkeepsie. 


Ludwig Schaeffer has purchased prop- 
erty on State Street, Middleport, and 
will open a bakery. He was formerly in 
the baking business in Buffalo. 


George A. Weidig has leased the Plaza 
Building, Greenwood Lake, and will open 
a bakery shortly. He was formerly in 
the baking business at Warwick. 


The National Pie Baking Co., New 
York, has been sued by Hugh D. Mc- 
Grane for $5,995 on an’ assigned claim 
of Charles Weber for goods sold. 


Dahl Bros., Inc., Syraguse, reported 
as incorporated with $30,000 capital 
stock, have succeeded the Economy Bak- 
ers’ & Confectioners’ Supply House. 


The Erie Basin Bakery & Restaurant 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has been incorporat- 
ed, with $5,000 capital stock, by Sophie 
Barston, Julia Fruih, and Dorothy Fred- 
man, 


Otto Hoffmann has bought the bakery 
of Emil Drumm, 201 Ten Eyck Street, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Drumm expects to go 
with his family on an extended tour of 
Europe. - 

The General Baking Co. will build a 
two-story brick bakery and stable at 
Walton Avenue and One Hundred and 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, to cost 
$249,000. 

The Zenith Baking Co., New York, to 
do a general baking business, has been 
incorporated, with $50,000 capital, by 
S. F. Katz, Bertha Siet, and Lena 
Frankel. ” 


The Specialty Confectioners’ & Bak- 
ers’ Supply Co., Inc., New York, has 
been incorporated to deal in supplies for 
confectioners and bakers. The capital 
stock is $100,000. ' 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the T & Z Bakery 
and Lunchroom, Inc., Brooklyn, owners 
of several bakeries, with liabilities of 
$10,000 and assets of $4,000. 
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The Holland Bakery, Inc., to deal in 
food products, has been incorporated, 
with $3,000 capital stock, by Rose Blum- 
stein, William L. Greenfogel and E. V. 
Eichler, 298 Broadway, New York. 

The National Cream Fried Cake Cor- 
poration, a Michigan concern, has filed 
a certificate to do business in New York 
state. Morris Leff, 233 Thirty-seventh 
Street, Brooklyn, is its representative. 

Joseph G. Zeitler, for nearly a score 
of years identified with the bakery and 
catering business of Seames & Zeitler, 
and the Buffalo Catering Co., is now 
secretary of a new coal and ice com- 
pany. 

To the person who saves the greatest 
number of bread wrappers between 
March 13 and July 1, Gaskill’s bakery, 


Buffalo, will award a “flivver,’ and to 
the next 50 highest, $5 each will be pre- 
sented. 

The Ramsey bakery, 583 Delaware 
Street, Syracuse, recently celebrated its 
twenty-fifth birthday. From a small be- 
ginning this establishment has grown to 
one of the best known and most pat- 
ronized bakeries in the city. 

Mrs. Georgiana Painton is now in full 
control of the well-known baking busi- 
ness at Elmira founded by her deceased 
husband. She plans to dispose of the 
retail establishments and confine her ef- 
forts to the wholesale end of the busi- 
ness. In her plant at 21014 South Main 
Street she has installed new equipment 
and made other improvements. 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 








THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XIV: BAKESHOP METHODS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


Successful manufacture of bread is 
dependent upon two things, viz., material 
and method. But few bakers realize the 
important part that method plays. The 
best of materials may be used and the 
result be a poor product if improper 
methods of manufacture are employed. 
On the other hand, good bread might be 
produced from poorer materials if mod- 
ern methods are followed. The best 
bread cannot be made without both the 
best ingredients and the most modern 
methods. 


INITIATIVE AND INDIVIDUALITY 


There is entirely too much imitating 
practiced by bakers. In a town or city 
there is usually one leader and many 
followers. The most successful baker 
with initiative will make certain kinds 
and types of bread; the others usually 
display very little or no individuality, 
but make as nearly the same varieties as 
possible. Sometimes this might be a good 
practice, but it is just as frequently a 
poor one. When one’s individuality and 
initiative are stifled there is little left. 

It is often possible to improve on the 
bread that a competitor makes. The 
consumer is always on the lookout for 
variety. Recently the following came un- 
der the writer’s observation. A small 
baker, rather than imitate the styles of 
pan bread made by the leading baker in 
his city, conceived the idea of giving to 
the public an entirely different type. He 
made a home made loaf, 6 large or 12 
small baked in a large pan. These were 
made up by hand, and close grain was to 
some extent sacrificed for volume. 

As a result his business has increased 
by leaps and bounds. A few years ago 
he was in a one-oven shop so small that 
the peel handle would protrude from his 
shop when loading or unloading his oven. 
Today he operates a modern four-oven 
plant which is now running to capacity. 
While he has always been a user of 
good materials he has never used the 
best. His remarkable growth has been 
due to his making this home made type 
of bread, which was different from any- 
thing ever before made in his city and 
a kind that even his largest competitor 
was sure would never “take.” ‘Today the 
greater percentage of his output is this 
simple type of bread, and every baker in 
the city is imitating him. This serves 
as one illustration of the value of one’s 
showing initiative and individuality rath- 
er than being an imitator. 


MIXING 


One of the most serious mistakes made 
by small bakers, and some larger ones, 
is that of holding to the old inaccurate 
bucket system. When this is done, often 
without starting with a definite quantity 
of water, a definite weight of flour is 
never used, but is added to the mixer a 
little at a time, and the doughs judged 
by feeling for correct consistency. This 
method is never accurate. The best 
judges are never able to get two doughs 
of the same consistency. Besides. this, 
much time is consumed when this method 
is practiced that could be used to much 
greater advantage. When one realizes 
the effect that uniform consistency has 


on fermentation time he will discontinue 
this careless practice. 

A definite weight of flour should al- 
ways be used as the basis for mixing a 
dough, and the percentages of other in- 
gredients determined, with the weight of 
flour considered as 100 per cent. Then 
2 or 3 per cent of a substance will be 
two or three pounds of this per 100 lbs 
of flour. When the bucket system is 
used and the amount of each other in- 
gredient based on the water it is impos- 
sible to have constant formulas and uni- 
form fermentation. When the absorp- 
tion of a flour varies this problem in- 
creases. 

With the bucket system the water 
usually is either run direct into the mix- 
er and only an approximate quantity 
used or this is roughly measured in 
buckets. Occasionally it is measured 
rather accurately in tanks, which in- 
sures somewhat greater accuracy. 

Slack doughs ferment more rapidly 
than do stiff ones, hence the necessity 
for doughs of uniform consistency. It 
is a very easy matter to take a definite 
number of bags of flour or, better still, 
a definite number of pounds, and a defi- 
nite number of gallons or pounds of 
water. This is important, and should be 
practiced in every shop, regardless of 
size. 

Another question that often arises is 
time of mixing. Most small bakers mix 
entirely too little. They often have an 
idea that improper fermentation is due 
to overmixing. As a matter of fact, 
nothing insures uniform fermentation 
more than thorough mixing. It is true 
that the longer doughs are mixed the 
more they increase in temperature, 
this being due to friction. Doughs should 
be mixed from 7 to 10 minutes in high- 
speed mixers. In low-speed mixers 
(which are found in most shops), they 
should be mixed 12 to 18 minutes. 

The water should always be taken cold 
enough to allow full time of mixing. Too 
often the temperature of water is al- 
lowed to determine the time of mixing, 
instead of the time of mixing determin- 
ing the water temperature. 


Bakers have very erroneous ideas as~ 


to what constitutes a high- or low-speed 
mixer. Any mixer revolving 30 or few- 
er revolutions per minute is considered a 
low-speed mixer. If turning 50 or more 
per minute it is classed as a high-speed 
mixer. Time your own mixer; this can 
be easily done. 

All doughs should be mixed the same 
length of time. This is determined after 
all materials have been introduced into 
the mixer, with the exception of a little 
flour that might be added during the 
last few minutes of mixing, in case the 
doughs made by the old bucket system 
are too slack. 

TEMPERATURE 


Nothing is more detrimental to 
bread quality than high temperatures of 
doughs. Many bakers vary the tempera- 
ture with the variations in climatic con- 
ditions instead of equipping their shops 
so as to insure uniform temperature and 
humidity, regardless of the natural hu- 
midity or temperature of the air. The 
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temperature of doughs should always be 
78 to 82 degrees. In case one does not 
have control in his dough room, it would 
be much better to increase the amount 
of yeast or give more time to ferment, 
rather than set the doughs above 82 
degrees. 

In such shops wooden troughs with 
canvas or wooden covers aid greatly in 
overcoming these difficulties. Wood, be- 
ing a poor conductor of heat, prevents 
the rapid cooling of doughs when the 
dough-room temperature is less than 80 
degrees. In addition to fermenting fast- 
er the gluten of high temperature doughs 
is seriously altered, producing stickiness 
and bread that is gray in color and 
crumbly. 

A thing that is often overlooked by 
bakers is that doughs only a few degrees 
lower than standard require consider- 
ably more time during fermentation, 
while doughs a few degrees warmer re- 
quire fully as much less time. The tem- 
perature of doughs should be accurately 
determined immediately after mixing, and 
the time of geen, varied whenever 
necessary. If conditions are _ ideal, 
doughs will ferment in exactly the same 
time, but it is very difficult to get ideal 
conditions, and for this reason one 
should watch his doughs as well as the 
clock. 

The value of a mixer depends upon 
his ability to mix uniform doughs, con- 
trol temperature and humidity of the 
room, and also carefully judge his 
doughs and determine when they are 
ready. With experience one can, from 
close observation and feeling, determine 
with reasonable accuracy when fermenta- 
tion has proceeded sufficiently for “mak- 
ing up.” 

FORMULAS 


Many bread makers have the idea that 
the secret of good bread lies entirely in 
the formula. This is not the case. 
While much depends on a well-balanced 
formula composed of good ingredients, 
still, with this, a poor product might re- 
sult if the materials are not properly put 
together into a well-made dough, and this 
dough gotten into good condition for the 
making of bread. A good formula is im- 
portant, but is not the only thing neces- 
sary in the making of good bread. 

Recently a baker asked for a formula 
for the making of the best bread I knew 
how to make, and was very much sur- 
prised ‘at the simplicity of the following, 
which were similar to the ones he was 
using: 

No. £ No. 2 


Yeast food .............-. 
Temperature, degrees ..... 8 
Time, hours .........+++-- 4 

The amount of water will vary accord- 
ing to the strength and age of the flour 
and the speed of the mixer. This will 
also vary according to the difference of 
opinions as to the proper consistency of 
the dough. 

More yeast will be required for shorter 
doughs. In the smaller shop it is often 
preferable to run short doughs, as time 
is an important factor. 

The other ingredients will remain con- 
stant, with possibly an increase of short- 
ening to 4 lbs and salt to 314. The fer- 
menting time will depend upon the dough 
room conditions and the age and strength 
of the flour. 

The first punch should be given after 
a two thirds rise. For No. 1 this will 
require 2 to 21% hours; while for No. 2, 
only 14% to 2 hours. The dough will 
appear green when ready for this first 
punch, and will not recede when given a 
light punch, but it must be punched, 
nevertheless. 

The second punch should be given aft- 
er a full rise, which will require about 
one half the time of the first. 

No third punch should ever be given, 
but the doughs should be “taken” within 
20 to 30 minutes after the second punch. 

It is important that doughs be punched 
on time and when ready. It is very often 
the case that the flour or some other in- 
gredient is condemned because of poor 
bread, which in many cases is due to im- 
proper care of the doughs. 

The question often arises as to why 
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doughs are punched. inions differ 
greatly concerning this. punchi 
enables, to a great extent, control o 
fermentation. When punched, undesir- 
able respiratory products dre liberated. 
This to some extent arrests fermentation 
for a short while, after which it com- 
mences again with renewed vigor. 
Punching also prevents an excessive in- 
crease in temperature during fermenta- 
tion. This control of temperature is very 
beneficial to the dough. During punch- 
ing a new supply of air is incorporated 
within the dough mass, the oxygen of 
which stimulates yeast growth and pro- 
duction. 

The punching as above described serves 
as an excellent —_ as to the state of 
maturity of the dough. A close relation- 
ship exists between the gas produced 
during fermentation and the rate at 
which the gluten has been softened. 

There are two principal reasons why 
doughs are fermented prior to making 
bread therefrom. One is to produce gas 
from the sugars when broken down, and 
the other is to properly soften the gluten. 
The mest important of these is the rip- 
ening of the gluten. 

It is important that a sufficient quan- 
tity of gas be present at the time the 
dough is being proved in the pans and 
when it is transferred to the oven. This 
gas expands greatly when subjected to 
the greater oven temperature, and by 
so doing produces correct cellular forma- 
tion, or grain, and desired volume. Good 
grain is dependent upon properly ma- 
tured dough, short proof and a hot oven. 

The gluten softening is probably 
brought about by the effects of the acids 
produced during fermentation and the 
action of the proteolytic enzymes pres- 
ent. An overripe dough is more objec- 
tionable than a green one. 

Bread made from an old dough will 
have a dark crumb, coarse grain, sour 
odor, hard crust with poor bloom, and 
will dry out rapidly. That made from a 
young dough will be creamy in color, of 
a rather coarse grain, small in volume, 
but sweet to the taste, have a good flavor 
and the crust color will be a foxy red. 
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Duturn, Mryxn., April 21.—One of the 
leading grocery houses with a bakery in 
connection continues to retail a 1-lb loaf 
of bread at 5c. It also aids in holding 
down prices of other bakery goods. The 
general retail price of a small loaf by 
other bakers is 10c, and twin loaves they 
sell at 19c. The 11-lb loaf retails over 
the counters at 14@lisc. 

Bread consumption, according to bak- 
ers, seems to be on about the same basis 
as for some months. Few have noticed 
any appreciable change in their volume 
of business since last fall. Present de- 
mand is fair and steady. The public is 
very conservative in buying. The fact 
that a large number of people are still 
unemployed also has lessened sales. Un- 
til industrial conditions revive, prospects 
are not considered very promising for 
improvement. 

The people are as careful in buying 
rolls, cakes, pies and other bakery goods 
as bread. There is less tendency to waste 
food than formerly, as no noticeable 
price reductions in this class of products 
have been made. Some bakery supplies 
are still high, with labor, and until both 
return to a more reasonable level, it is 
claimed that no material lowering of re- 
tail prices can possibly be made, and 
still allow the baker a fair profit. The 
large wholesale and retail bakeries are 
using newspaper advertising to good ad- 
vantage to draw attention to their special 
lines. 

The opening of navigation and putting 
into operation of boats should bring 
more business to bakeries that handle 
this trade. The requirements are not 
yet important, but will improve as boats 
are fitted out, as bakery supplies form 
a good share of the daily rations. Local 
demand for crackers and cookies is in 
keeping with the previous month. 

Bakers admit that home baking has 
taken away business from them, but just 
how strong this competition is, it is dif- 
ficult to figure qut. There are other fac- 
tors that must be taken into considera- 
tion in this respect. The ordinary la- 
borer has less money now than formerly 
to spend. A good many have not earned 
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any mone 
ity for help. Natural 
power was missing. 


buying 


F. G. Carison. 


ILLINOIS BAKERS’ ANNUAL 


Danville Meeting Well Attended—Legislative 
Matters Discussed—Bread Contest a Fea- 
ture—Walter Spitz, President 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Illinois Association of the Baking Indus- 
try was held at the Plaza Hotel, Dan- 
ville, April 18-20, and in every way 
proved successful. The attendance, 
whereas possibly not quite as large as at 
one or two previous meetings, was rep- 
resentative. The bad floods in certain 
parts of the state no doubt prevented 
some well-known members of the trade 
from being present. 

A noticeable feature was the prompt- 
ness with which the various business 
meetings in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building commenced. Round table dis- 
cussions were largely the order of the 
day, in place of the usual papers which 
convention programmes generally call 
for. The business sessions were well at- 
tended and much enthusiasm was shown 
in the various matters discussed, espe- 
cially those appertaining to legislation 
affecting the trade. 





TUESDAY, APRIL 18 


The meeting was called to order at 
10:30 a.m. by President Oscar Strand. 
Allan T. Gordon, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, acted for Mayor 
Claude Madden, who was absent from the 
city, and delivered the opening prayer 
and address of welcome. Marshall O. 
Densby, president of the Chicago Master 
Bakers’ Association, responded. 

President Strand, in speaking briefly 
of the fluctuations of the state associa- 
tion, urged that the bakers of each com- 
munity should form organizations and 
meet frequently for mutual discussion of 
problems confronting them. His annual 
address in part follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure to welcome you, 
fellow-bakers, representatives of allied 
trades, and friends. It is our earnest de- 
sire to make this convention worth while, 
that it may be remembered as one of the 
best, and so make you all eager to come 
again. Join our forces, if you haven't 
already, return to your business with a 
better feeling of good fellowship, and 
then boost and push the good work of 
the association along. 

The success of this convention depends 
upon you as individuals. What you each 
contribute, the interest you show, and 
your good fellowship can make the ses- 
sions very beneficial to all. Make it your 
object to shake hands with every one 
present, give your ideas, take part in 
the discussions when ey © giv- 
en, and the result will be the best and 
most interesting convention that we have 
ever held. 

The baking industry has had much to 
contend with during the past year, and 
there has been much to irritate and pro- 
mote discontent among the members. 
The readjusting times, the labor situa- 
tion in all lines of trade, and price cut- 
ting have been genuine business lessons. 
We are fast realizing that the practice 
of bread wars and price cutting is a 
money losing proposition. 

Why not all pull together? It means 
hard work, honesty of purpose, progres- 
sive ideas and willingness to co-operate. 
I think that every baker should be only 
too glad to extend the hand of good 
fellowship, and appreciate the extensive 
service that the association is rendering 
him and the trade at large. Make up 
your minds right now that you will no 
longer stand in the background, but by 
active co-operation will assist the asso- 
ciation in its great work. 

At the executive meeting in Chicago it 
was decided to hold zone meetings 
throughout the state. Eight were held, 
and through the earnest efforts of John 
Hartley they were most beneficial. The 
main Object was to interest all bakers in 

lacing a standard baking bill before our 
egislature; the kind we want, and not 
such a bill as it will endeavor to enact. 
This matter will be taken up in detail 
later, and I earnestly trust that the pro- 
posed bill will meet with your approval 


and support. 


all winter, gn on char- . 
ly, their 


The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, in conjunction with our state 
associations, conducted a three weeks’ 
cake course at Peoria, with Samuel 
Goetz, of Chicago, as instructor, and it 
proved a benefit to all enrolled. The as- 
sociation sent Eugene Lipp to assist the 
Peoria bakers at the time of their labor 
troubles, which were settled very satis- 
factorily to all concerned. What the II- 
linois association can do during the com- 
ing year will depend upon all the bakers 
throughout the state. It has been point- 
ed out time and time again that the 
greatest drawback in the industry is the 
want of co-operation. We cannot em- 
phasize this too strongly. If we are to 
continue to grow we must find ways and 
means to obtain more members. 

Charles A. Feickert suggested last 
wen at our convention that we should 
nave a field secretary, and try that meth- 
od for three years. His slogan was 100 
members, at $50 each, for three years. I 
would like to see some action taken on 
this matter during this convention. I 
also hope that this association will give 
the American Bakers’ Association, the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America 
and the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry their heartiest support and co- 
operation at all times. 

I wish to say a word in commendation 
of the trade papers. So much good is 
derived from these papers that every 
baker should by all means read them. 
Only through this medium can we keep 
in touch with our fellow-bakers. 

I wish to thank the officers and mem- 
bers for their support and co-operation 
during the past year of my presidency, 
and ask you to render similar support to 
the incoming president. 

George Geissler, of Joliet, treasurer, 
reported a balance of nearly $800 on 
hand. 

Secretary George M. Chapman, Chi- 
cago, introduced a subject which occu- 
pied a greater portion of the morning 
session. This was to the effect that the 
secretary’s office should be made a real 
factor by means of exchanging statistics 
and business information. He advocated 
that every member of the association 
keep a record of his cost of production, 
and make a report monthly of same, to 
the local and state secretaries. The lat- 
ter would tabulate such reports, and is- 
sue them to all members. Bakers would 
then have definite information as to cost 
to other bakers throughout the state. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, considered 
that such a system would greatly facili- 
tate cost i of individual bakers, 
and would serve to standardize the sys- 
tem of production. 

William D. Blatner, field secretary of 
the Associated Employers of Illinois, re- 
ported the work his organization had ac- 
complished during the past year in legis- 
lation affecting employers, and submitted 
plans for bettering their conditions in the 
future. He maintained that any form 
of legislation which restricted human en- 
deavor was dangerous, and should not be 
allowed to go on the statute books. “You 
who are all employers,” said Mr. Blatner, 
“are going to take into consideration the 
defects of the other fellow. As long as 
we are in this business, we are going to 
favor everything thoroughly American, 
as against anything unAmerican, and 
protect the rights of the property own- 
er.” 

He stated that the last session of the 
state assembly had been very unfavor- 
able towards labor legislation, as not a 
single bill that his association had op- 
posed had been enacted into law. He ad- 
vocated that the association should be 
ready, if its legislative committee pre- 
pared a bill, to put their shoulders to the 
wheel and see that the necessary votes 
were obtained to pass it through the 
committee stage. 

Mr. Blatner especially touched upon 
the penalties for those found guilty of 
attempting to extort. He explained 
thoroughly the Smith Illinois Revised 
Statutes as to conspiracy, and penalties 
provided for infringement of same. The 
new weights and measures law was also 
gone into at some length. 

President Strand remarked that the 
subject which bakers were nearly all in- 
terested about at the present time was 
that of unfair competition, and a gen- 
eral discussion followed. 

Mr. Blatner was asked whether it 
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would be termed unfair competition if 
bread was shipped into a territory by 
bakers from other parts of the country, 
and sold at a price far less than the one 
at which the local bakers were selling. 
He replied to the effect that if it was 
shown such competition was damaging 
the local bakers’ business, then possibly 
the latter could seek redress, under the 
law of restraint of trade or unfair com- 
petition. 

After adjournment of this session the 
delegates were taken for an automobile 
ride around the city, and places visited 
included the Western Brick Co.’s plant, 
the Soldiers’ Home and the Country Club. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19 


A paper read by Edward Clissold, Chi- 
cago, on “Bakery Trade Ethics” or “How 
Can We Correct Unfair Trade Practice?” 
aroused much interest. This in part fol- 
lows: 

My notice has been too short to make 
a satisfactory job of such an important 
discussion as this ought to be, but cer- 
tainly the subject of “unfair trade prac- 
tice” needs thorough discussion right 
now. Little good can come if you tackle 
it in a half-hearted fashion, but tremen- 
dous good may easily result if you, and 
many of you, talk frankly onl freely, 
bearing in mind, as much as possible, the 
point of view which the other fellow 
might easily take. 

Trade practice in its finer parts cannot 
be successfully legislated into being. It 
must be born of a determination to 
“play fair” and a willingness to “take the 
gaff,” even though the other fellow vio- 
lates his selfrespect by indulging in un- 
fair trade practice. Business conscience, 
apparently, does not exist in some men, 
but I am thankful that the number of 
bakers directed by a conscience in all 
their business dealings is on the increase. 
The sense of righteousness is a worth 
while reward for doing right. 

I challenge you men to strive for a 
larger reward. I make this application 
to those present, because, from letters I 
have received, I suspect that some of you 
in this convention, and members of this 
association, are guilty of practices in 
business which are not fair. 

These letters came in response to a re- 
quest which I sent to bakers in all parts 
of the state asking that, without names 
or identifications of any kind, unfair 
trade practices and specific instances of 
them be given me. 

The returns give us a point from which 
to start. The hope of the officers is that 
the discussion of these and other unfair 
practices which you may bring to light 
may result in helpful suggestions as to 
how they may be corrected. 

First of all, perhaps, we should come 
to a common understanding of what we 
mean by unfair trade practice. I sub- 
mit, as a starting point, the rule of con- 
duct set up by our great Exemplar, 
Jesus Christ, nearly 2,000 years ago—the 
so-called “Golden Rule”—“Do unto oth- 
ers as ye would that men should do 
unto you.” ~ 

The letters referred to cited a few 
specific examples of unfair trade prac- 
tices, and there are many others which 
can be brought out here. 

The following subjects for discussion 
were suggested in these letters: 

The underhanded price cutter; ex- 
change of bread; five-cent bread; ped- 
dling, which means a very cheap price in 
one community and a higher price in 
other places to make up for loss in first 
place; discounting; rebating; exchanging 
bread; and lying. 

Some of the letters referred to in Mr. 
Clissold’s address were also read to the 
meeting, and the questions of unfair 
competition, the giving of premiums and 
other concessions with sales, were dis- 
cussed, 

Charles H. Day, of Cuba, IIl., rend an 
inspirational address on “Ethics and the 
Industry—Where We Win or Lose,” 
pointing out the fact that, since the 
earliest records of history, bread has 
been the staff of life. He said in part: 

“A certain writer spoke of a ship that 
had been lost at sea as the ship that 
‘found itself.’ The greatest problem be- 
fore the baking industry today is to ‘find 
itself.” Babson, the statistical expert, de- 
scribes the present business world result- 
ing from the World War as a ten-story 
building built upon a four-story founda- 
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tion. There can be only one result, and 
that is, disaster. Unless business promot- 
ers can awaken to their danger and dig 
deep and underpin the foundation, it 
must fall. 

“This is the task before us as bakers 
today, to build deep the foundation up- 
on which this great industry can stand, if 
we are to preserve it for the future, and 
thereby do our part toward solving the 
great industrial problems of this, the 
greatest reconstruction period through 
which the world has ever passed. 

“Why has the slogan, ‘like mother used 
to make, always been so popular. with 
bakers? Because mothers have never 
considered any phase of the baking ques- 
tion except that of how good they could 
make their products. If the baker of to- 
day would be as_ conscientious and 
scrupulous, and mix his dough with such 
loving care as the mother does in the 
home, he would be just as popular with 
the public, and his wares would be quot- 
ed in the same way.” 

The speaker concluded by saying that 
unfair competition and the use of pre- 
miums and such concessions, to the point 
where the product itself seems to have 
little or no value, is an extremely harm- 
ful practice. There is plenty of demand 
for all the bread which can be supplied 
by all the bakeries in existence, and 
there is no excuse for the many un- 
ethical things which bakers have done in 
the name of competition. 

P. G. Pirrie, principal American Insti- 
tute of Baking, followed with an address 
on “Educating Bakers.” He said that 
bakers are not ignorant, as he had heard 
remarked, but that sometimes they. are 
not able to accomplish a few things which 
are becoming more important every day. 

“I like to apply mechanics to bakers,” 
added Mr. Pirrie, “and there is one little 
rule which applies to the latter, namely, 
‘Every action has its reaction” If any 
baker tries to do what he ought not, 
there is sure to be a reaction.” He also 
remarked’ that during the past three 
years more had been accomplished in the 
way of educating the baking trade than 
for a number of years prior to that 
time. 

Referring to the bread contest being 
held, the speaker submitted that if some 
of the loaves exhibited did not come up 
to expectations, and the exhibitors found 
they were placed at the bottom of the 
list of awards, instead of at the top, 
they should not feel aggrieved, but en- 
deavor to make a better loaf in the fu- 
ture, which is what the American Insti- 
tute is trying to help the trade to do. 

Mr. Pirrie also described the experi- 
mental bakery at the American Institute, 
which he stated he was proud of, and 
that it practically contained no experi- 
mental machinery, but only commercial 
machinery. He cited an incident relat- 
ing to a visitor at the institute who re- 
marked that he did not wish to learn 
to be a chemist, but wanted to study how 
to make bread. The latter, feature, said 
Mr. Pirrie, is what we are trying to 
teach you. 

In conclusion, he read from the latest 
issue of Baking Lowy an article 
termed “What a Visitor Finds.” This 
dealt with the progres and various de- 
velopments appertaining to the school 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
along practical lines. 

A bread contest, for which 26 bakeries 
of the state competed, aroused much in- 
terest, and considerable time was spent 
in connection with same both at morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. L. W. Haas, 
of the W. E. Long Co.’s laboratories, 
Chicago, was the judge, and gave as his 
opinion that the following concerns had 
produced the best loaves in the order 
named: Seass Baking Co., Paris; Adolph 
Benz, Peoria; Mueller-Spitz Baking Co., 
Danville; Davidson Baking Co., Decatur; 
Noll Baking Co., Alton; Strand Bros., 
Monmouth. : 

Mr. Haas gave an illustrated and in- 
teresting talk on the making of bread, 
and the kind the public likes best, and 
used some of the samples which had 
been submitted in the contest, to illus- 
trate the points in question. He de- 
scribed the manner in which bread varied 
in character and content, according to 
the taste of the public, in different parts 
of the country. In the East, the speaker 
explained, the public demand was for a 
solid loaf with a very fine texture, while 
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in Ohio the demand was for volume, 
and texture did not enter so much into 
consideration. 

A letter was read by President Strand 
from John H. Chapman, Chicago, re- 
gretting his inability to be present, this 
being the first Illinois convention he had 
missed in the past 13 or 14 years. A 
telegram containing greetings from the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry, then in session at Savannah, 
Ga., was also given out. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, gave in 
detail results of various district meet- 
ings held during the past year in connec- 
tion with legislative matters. This is a 
subject in which Mr. Hartley is greatly 
interested, and he has accomplished 
much for the association on matters 
affecting legislation. 

A general discussion occurred regard- 
ing standard weights and measures. 
After several had been heard from, the 
convention passed a resolution to the 
effect that it was in favor of a standard 
weight law if necessary, and a committee 
of five was appointed to confer on suit- 
able requirements for a bill of this na- 
ture. 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
said that he had come to Chicago to in- 
vite the Illinois association as a whole, 
and each member individually, to attend 
the exposition of bakery machinery and 
supplies which his association had decid- 
ed to hold on the Municipal Pier, Chica- 
go, during the week commencing Sept. 
11. Mr. Warner outlined some of the 
features proposed in connection with 
same, and stated that there would be 
36,000 square feet of space to rent for 
exhibit purposes. Also it was proposed 
to hold several contests in which bakers 
could compete, including a great na- 
tional bread exhibit, for which valuable 
prizes would be given. 

Much of the afternoon session was 
spent in listening to an address on “Leg- 
islation Within the Industry,” by Charles 
W. La Porte, of Peoria. He has done 
much for Illinois bakers to help them on 
legislative matters, and is a personal 
friend of Adolph Benz, the Peoria baker. 
The speaker suggested that the baking 
industry, from the standpoint of both 
employer and producer, would do well to 
become familiar with proposed legisla- 
tion, in order to protect their interests. 
Many business men and manufacturers, 
he said, do not even know in what legis- 
lative district they live, or the names of 
their representatives and senators. 

Mr. La Porte asserted that eventually 
an eight-hour work day and a six-day 
working week will become a state law in 
Illinois. He urged that remedial legisla- 
tion, where needed for the advancement 
of the producer, will come into effect 
more rapidly if those who are to become 
its beneficiaries work as a unit to se- 
cure passage of desired bills. The 
speaker gave it as his opinion that ad- 
justment of the bakers’ differences 
should be handled through local legisla- 
tive bodies, instead of through a fed- 
eral law. 

In conclusion the speaker mentioned 
the researches he had made in connec- 
tion with the baking industry, and had 
found it to be one of the oldest in history. 
He referred to the eighteenth chapter of 
Genesis, where bread is mentioned, and 
stated that professional baking was first 
introduced in Rome centuries ago, when 
professional bakers formed themselves 
into corporations or guilds, and that 
these were put under the direction of 
magistrates. He also went into early 
English history on baking, and mentioned 
that bakers were placed under regula- 
tions in that country in the year 1266. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20 


The closing session was a short one, 
and opened with an address by John M. 
Hartley, Chicago, on “Comparative 
Bread Costs.” This was illustrated by 
aid of the blackboard, Dr. C. B. Morri- 
son, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, then spoke, briefly, on the workings 
of the institute, and offered to render 
any help to Illinois bakers at any time, if 
they would present problems which con- 
fronted them. 

The election of officers for the year re- 
sulted as follows: Walter Spitz, Dan- 
ville, president; Marshall O. Densby, 
Chicago, vice president; George Geissler, 


Joliet, treasurer. J. G. Steger, of Cairo, 
was elected to serve on the board of 
directors for three years, and Fred Mess- 
mer, Mattoon, to fill the unexpired term 
of office of Kiliam A. Fritsch, East St. 
Louis. 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, just 
prior to the adjournment made a report 
on the activities of his association dur- 
ing the past year in connection with 
legislative work. He enumerated the 
different high tariff charges which af- 
fected bakers, stating that the trade had 
been stung somewhat on the matter of al- 
monds. He also remarked that bakers 
had put up a big fight on the frozen 
egg tariff, and had not come out as bad- 
ly as anticipated. He also drew atten- 
tion to what concerted effort on the 
part of bakers had been able to accom- 
plish against excessive tariff charges. 
His final remarks were to the effect that 
the retail bakers did not get nearly such 
a trimming as was at first expected. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
had a display of its “Exact Weight” 
scales on view. 

J. J. McNamee, C. H. Plimpton and 
E. H. Bicknell looked after the interests 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

John R. Carey was present and is 
again representing the American Bakers’ 
Machinery Co. in the central states. 

W. P. Ronan, of the W. E. Long Co., 
had an attractive .display of its well- 
known signs in one of the hotel rooms. 

The Malt-Diastase Co. was represent- 
ed by H. N. Weinstein, its Chicago man- 
ager, who recently returned from an 
eastern trip. 

Those representing the American Dia- 
malt Co. included John Becker, of the 
St. Louis office, Edward Cahill, J. J. Sul- 
livan and J. A. Grimaldi. 

Joseph I. Zook, president of the Her- 
endeen Milling Co., was accompanied by 
O. J. Chapman. This concern is well 
known to Illinois bakers. 

J. P. McNally, representing Schulze 
Advertising Service, had a fine display 
of the company’s well-known bread 
brands in a room at the hotel. 

It was stated that Charles Lawrence, 
of Lawrence & Son, Lansing, Mich., the 
well-known bakers, had bought the plant 
of the Gauss Baking Co., of that city. 

The attendance was approximately 
200, and was considered fairly good, not- 
withstanding that some were prevented 
from being present, owing to floods. 

Representatives of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. present were G. C. Mariner, 
G. C. Minter, W. D. Gibson, P. M. Ke- 
van, S. E. McCarthy, Donald P. Young. 

C. E. Sears, Illinois representative of 
the J. H. Day Co., had a display of 
photographs of his company’s various 
machines, and was visited by many bak- 
ers. 

The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 
and the Danville (Ill.) Paper Co., Inc., 
exhibited samples of “Wyandotte Clean- 
er and Cleanser” and bread wrappers, 
respectively. 

Eugent Lipp, president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, made 
the journey from Chicago by automobile 
with several representatives of the 
Fleischmann Co. 

J. W. Hines, western manager of the 
Ward Baking Co. made the journey 
from Chicago by automobile, accompan- 
ied by P. G. Pirrie, of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

R. C. Constantine, Chicago manager 
Newark Paraffine & Parchment Co., was 
present. William J. Eisner, president of 
the company, recently returned to New 
York from a European trip. 

W. E. Bopp, from the Minneapolis 
office, with E. E. Howe, E. H. Burghart, 
J. J. Crawford, H. O. Peckman and F, 
E. Hanshew, looked after the interests 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

P. H. Sproat was present in the inter- 
ests of the P. H. Sproat Co., Decatur, 
Ill. This concern is a broker and job- 
ber of flour and feed, and is handling 
several well-known mill accounts. 

Chicago bakers present included Mar- 
shall O. Densby, George Chussler, Jr., 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
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the Chicago Master Bakers’ Association, 
B. E. Nehls, E. Brengle, and Martin 
Reinel. 

F. C. Panuska, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., drove from Chicago, with a party 
of friends, in his new special Buick car, 
He encountered miniature floods en 
route, but said the Dixie highway was in 
good condition. 

Henry J. Hartman was present in the 
interests of Boner & Co. and the Nat- 
ural Dry Milk Co. F. W. Lietzow, gen- 
eral manager of these concerns, recent- 
ly returned from a trip to Washington. 
Mr. Hartman is also handling one or 
two flour accounts. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by W. H. Ulrey, district manager at 
Chicago, R. J. Mehan, John McCarthy, 
H. K. Stephens, J. Miller and Otto 
Kunze. Mr. Ulrey recently moved from 
Minneapolis, and was, for some time, the 
company’s district manager in that city. 

The entertainment committee provided 
plenty of amusement for the ladies. 
This consisted of an automobile ride on 
the first afternoon, and a theatre party 
each evening. All the bakers and visit- 
ors were also the guests of the Muehler- 
Spitz Baking Co., Danville, at an eve- 
ning’s entertainment, when an excellent 
buffet supper was served in its plant. 


Representatives of well-known manu- 
facturers of bakers’ machinery and sup- 
plies present were: R. S. Harland, C. F. 
McCarthy, Ward Baking Co. research 
products department; Paul P. Chapman, 
Edward Katzinger Co; Frank Streich, 
William N. Elwood, Ernest Johnson, 
Union Machinery Co; George P. Grif- 
fin, Union Steel Products Co., Ltd; P. O. 
Diederichs, American Oven & Machine 
Co; O. R. Brown, Triumph Mfg. Co; H. 
M. Bachman, C. O. Dickelman, Champion 
Machinery Co; F. Wagner, Century Ma- 
chine Co; Leighton Jones, Chapman & 
Smith Co; F. J. Bergenthal, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co; Edward C. Bowie, 
P. Ballantine & Sons; H. E. Spangler, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co; 
A. A. Simmons, Chapman & Co; J. P. 
Kindelin, Dry Milk Co; C. A. Bruegge- 
man, Central Waxed Paper Co; R. Roy 
Becker, Becker Co. 

Flour milling representatives and bro- 
kers registered included Don C. Graham, 
assistant sales manager, and M. A. 
Evans, Sheffield-King Milling Co; C. A. 
Ward,’C. X. Brant, Hubbard Milling 
Co; E. N. Wright, Western Flour Mills 
Co; John J. Green, H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co; B. W. McMahan, Charles 
Budde, Lyons Milling Co; E. J. Kelly, 
Red Star Milling Co; C. W. Malcolm, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation; J. B. 
King, Topeka Flour Mills Co; John W. 
Healy, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; F. W. 
Biehlen, Arnold-Madaus Milling Co; 
Alex G. Graif, G. B. Kazar, O. F. John- 
son, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co; C. A. 
Ogden, Commander Mill Co; G. M. 
Walker, Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union 
Mill Co; W. G. Royer, Barber Milling 
Co; J. A. Elward, Big Diamond Mills 
Co; Thomas F. Hogan, Hogan Milling 
Co; C. E. Price, Bay State Milling Co; 
F. C. Gardner, Central Kansas Milling 
Co; A. G. Morey, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc; M. D. Smith, F. W. Emery, W. 
J. Jennison Co; Otis Durbin, Durbin 
Brokerage Co; Norman N. Reese, of 
Nelson K. Reese, flour jobber, Chicago. 

A. S. Purves. 





BIG MACHINERY EXHIBIT PLANNED 

The largest and most comprehensive 
exhibition of bakery equipment, machin- 
ery, and allied products ever presented 
in this country is to be held at the 
Municipal Pier, Chicago, Sept. 11-16 of 
this year, according to a plan now being 
worked upon by the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

This project was approved at the 
fourth annual meeting of the association, 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
March 27-8. Felix Notz, president of the 
American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, 
and chairman of the exposition commit- 
tee, said that the entire pier has already 
been leased from the Pageant of Prog- 
ress of Chicago, and that the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce has expressed its 
willingness to co-operate. 

Quite a number of the largest bakery 
equipment concerns have already sub- 
scribed for space. Among the special 
features of the exposition will be a large 
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restaurant, to be operated on the pier 
during the exposition by city authorities 
for the benefit of all visitors. It is ex- 
pected that the proposed display will ex- 
cel the last one, which was presented on 
the $1,000,000 pier at Atlantic City, N. J., 
in 1920, 

The exposition committee is composed 
of, aera Mr. Notz, Charles Helm, 
president Helm Built Oven Co., and Ar- 
thur W. Fosdyke, president Superior 
Oven Co. 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, is moving the executive offices 
of the association to Chicago, where they 
will be located in the Conway Building, 
111 West Washington Street. 


BREAD PRICES STRONGER 


Higher Flour Values Bring Boost in Bread— 
Pacific Coast Bakery Trade Improving— 
Output 80 Per Cent of Normal 


Seattiz, Wasu., April 22.—Higher 
flour prices, backed by a slight increase 
in most commodities, have influenced the 
bread market accordingly. With bread 
prices slightly higher, the market is 
strong and outputs somewhat larger than 
last month, Better general business con- 
ditions may have more to do with them 
than is apparent, but undoubtedly the 
bakery business is on a much better foot- 
ing than for some time. Generally speak- 
ing, 80 per cent of the normal output 
is probably a fair estimate of the run 
of business today. 

Prices are strong at 7@8c per lb, the 
larger loaf from 114-lb upward not fol- 
lowing closely the poundage price. The 
1%-lb loaf can be had in various locali- 
ties at 9@12c, wholesale, regardless of 
the selling price of the smaller loaf. 
The pastry market does not seem to be 
affected by market conditions on com- 
modities used in the makeup. Prices 
were not cut during the recent price 
slashing to the extent shown in bread 
and, consequently, there is a lack of 
necessity for higher prices now. Produc- 
tion is increasing, pastry shops reporting 
business good. 

The average baker is showing no de- 
sire to buy heavily on the present flour 
market. Such as were not stocked up to 
carry them over until the harvest, or at 
least until well along in June, are buying 
for present needs only. The inclination 
is to blend larger quantities of cheaper 
western flours in their mix wherever pos- 
sible. Large wholesale bakeries are car- 
rying flour, or have contracts to carry 
them well up to the new crop season. 

Labor conditions remain normal. 
Usually at this season of the year consid- 
erable agitation is noticeable around the 
shops looking toward a new contract, 
with changed working conditions. Little 
of this talk is in evidence, and a feeling 
of security seems to prevail. What May 
1 will bring is hard to guess, as it 
would seem necessary in several locali- 
ties on the Pacific Coast that the jour- 
neymen’s wage scales be materially re- 
duced. Any attempt to reduce them in 
these districts undoubtedly would end in 
serious labor difficulties. 





BAKERY CONSOLIDATION 


The final settling up of the bakery 
merger in Seattle has been effected. It 
included the three largest bakeries in 
Seattle, the Seattle Baking Co., the 
Western Bakeries, Inc., and the National 
Baking Co., the last named owned by the 
Skinner interests, formerly connected 
with the shipbuilding game in Seattle 
during the war. These interests largely 
form the financial backing of the new 
concern, which is known as the Washing- 
ton Bakeries Corporation, which now has 
taken over control of the three plants. 

Plans have been completed to enlarge 
the old Seattle Baking Co.’s plant; more 
commodious shipping and packing quar- 
ters are practically completed, and addi- 
tional offices will be arranged for. A 
considerable part. of the bread business 
of the National bakery has been trans- 
ferred to this plant, the balance going to 
the Western Bakeries, Inc., which will be 
run as a separate institution, maintain- 
ing its name an entity. Additional of- 
fice and packing space has been installed 
at this plant, and other improvements 
are planned for the near future. The 
shipping department will be greatly in- 
creased soon. 
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The old National Baking Co.’s plant 
has been turned into a pastry shop, and 
the health bread for all the bakeries will 
be baked there. The Washington Bak- 
eries Corporation reports business ex- 
ceedingly good, with both bread plants 
operating to full capacity. 


NOTES 


A. M. Small has opened a bakery in 
Toledo, Oregon. 

C. S. Wilson has opened a pastry shop 
in Eugene, Oregon. . 

Andrew Annensen has opened a bak- 
ery in Lebanon, Oregon. 

F. Storzbach, Sequim, Oregon, has sold 
his bakery to H. Turner. 

Remar Bros., Oakland, Cal., have in- 
stalled some new equipment. 

J. R. Ashton has sold the Quality bak- 
ery, Burbank, Cal., to A. C. Ritter. 

The Kingsburg (Cal.) Bakery has re- 
cently installed some new equipment. 

Al Meyer, of the Chatterton bakery, 
San Jose, Cal., has installed a new oven. 

The Rolling Pin bakery, Glendale, Cal., 
is now in its new location at 208 Broad- 
way. 

H. Gawellek has opened a bakery at 
Fillmore and Haight streets, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Vv. N. Hay has opened a bakery at 
East Twenty-eighth and Burnside, Port- 
land, 

William Weingart will open the Edi- 
son bakery at 6616 Foster Road, Port- 
land, 

The Joe Lowe Co., Los Angeles, is 
now located at Sacramento and Mateo 
streets. 

Montpelier, Idaho, has a new bakery 
and lunchroom, of which M. Konuitt is 
proprietor. 

E. F. Abbott is proprietor of Abbott’s 
Electric bakery, recently opened in Stan- 
wood, Wash. 

It is reported that Peter Verzie will 
erect a bakery in Hayward, Cal., to cost 
about $40,000, 

Claud Gorin has sold his O. K. bakery, 
680 Lombard Street, Portland, to Wil- 
liam Schroder. 

E. O. Taylor and D. Grooms have 
opened a bakery at 37 Main Street, 
Roundup, Mont. 

West Seattle, Wash., has a new bakery 
at 2352 California Avenue, opened by 
Robert Stenning. 

A bakery has been opened at 1064 
Hawthorne Avenue, Portland, by R. T. 
and H. G. Stelzig. 

Frank Reuth, of the Rose Way bakery, 
on Sandy Boulevard, Portland, has in- 
stalled a new oven. 

A new oven and some bakery equip- 
ment have been installed by O. O. Rich- 
ardson, Fresno, Cal. 

Franke Horne has opened a retail bak- 
ery at 1712 North Vermont Avenue, Hol- 
lywood, Los Angeles. 

A retail branch store has been opened 
at 154 Santa Barbara Street, Los An- 
geles, by C. L. Adams. 

The A-1 bakery, San Francisco, recent- 
ly opened two branch retail stores. Louis 
Waxman is proprietor. 

R. T. Stelzig has sold his interest in 
the Tillimook (Oregon) Bakery to his 
partner, R. L. Thomas. 

The Three Girls’ Bakery, Inc., of Seat- 
tle, soon will open another branch store 
at 1612 Westlake Avenue. 

Crawford & Boehme, formerly of 
Chehalis, Wash., are in Los Angeles, 
looking for a new location. 


J. P. Razen has sold the Junction 
electric bakery, 4717 California Avenue, 
Seattle, to William Nyquist. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Grandma Cookie Co.’s plant in Oakland, 
Cal. F. C. Busche is manager. 

Harry B. Heise, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has opened a cake bakery at 
3307 South Main Street, Los Angeles. 

The California French bakery, Los An- 
geles, has added five trucks to its deliv- 
ery system. Fred Atkinson is manager. 

Carl Evertsen, of the Coos Bay bak- 
ery, Marshfield, Oregon, was a visitor in 
Portland calling on the bakers this week. 

J. Steiner has opened a doughnut shop 


at 2671 Mission. Street, San Francisco, 
and will engage in the wholesale business. 

The Rainbow bakery, Twenty-fourth 
and Nicholi streets, Portland, will open 
a lunchroom in connection with the bak- 
ery. 

The Home bakery, Georgetown, Wash., 
a suburb of Seattle, has installed a new 
electric oven. Charles Wille is proprie- 
tor. 


A new doughnut machine has been in- 
stalled in Bohmann’s cash and carry gro- 
cery store, at Fillmore and Bush, San 
Francisco. 


Dad’s Cookie Co. is established in the 
old location of the Grandma Cookie Co., 
529 Linden, Oakland, Cal. A. S. Sturgin 
is proprietor. 

The Chatterton bakery, 987 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, has added some 
new machine equipment. Lander & Dy- 
sert are proprietors. 

The Murray Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
had a small fire in March, which did 
about $3,000 damage. G. J. & P. W. 
Murray are proprietors. 


Sidney Smith has opened as the Favo- 
Ryte Doughnut Co., 245 East Twenty- 
first Street, Portland, and will do a re- 
tail and wholesale business. 


Henry Matthaei, president of the 
Matthaei Baking Co., Tacoma, who has 
been confined to his home by illness, is 
reported rapidly recovering. 

Raymond Gingrich, who has been local 
agent of the Consumers’ Yeast Co. in 
Portland for several years, has resigned 
to enter business for himself. 


Eugene F. Failers has opened a bak- 
ery at Thirty-fourth and Union streets, 
Seattle. He will install two patent ovens 
and other modern equipment. 


Paul P. Chapman, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago, has been calling on the Pacific 
Coast trade the last six weeks. 


Robert Renhern has succeeded J. J. 
Berry as manager of the Federal bak- 
eries in the Northwest, and is with the 
Portland office of the company. 

John Mechtel, of the Yakima bakery, 
North Yakima, Wash., has installed a 
new doughnut outfit in the window of his 
uptown retail store and restaurant. 


Joseph Keppel has sold his half inter- 
est in the Hoquiam (Wash.) Baking Co. 
to William Edwards and Carl Poppe. 
F. A. Theuer owns the other half inter- 
est. 

C. E. Johnson and M. Hennum have 
bought the interest of O. A. Larsen in 
the Superior Hardtack & Toast Co., 
Seattle. Mr. Larsen is visiting in Cali- 
fornia. 

W.C. Hutchinson, former secretary and 
treasurer of the National Baking Co., 
Seattle, is in Chicago and the East on 
business, and will return the latter part 
of April. 

Gordon Kneeshaw, who severed his 
connection with the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., in January, has resumed his position 
of Los Angeles city salesman for the 
company. 

The Hirvi Baking Co. is installing an 
American proofer and divider in its 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, plant. A new 
patent oven will be built shortly. J. 
Hirvi is proprietor. 

The Sunnyside Daylite bakery, Port- 
land, has installed in the retail shop at 
1025 Belmont Street the equipment of 
the bakery on Thirty-fourth Street, con- 
solidating the two shops. 

George W. Moench, president of the 
Whole Wheat bakery, Logan, Utah, is 
spending a few weeks in New York and 
other eastern points, introducing his line. 
He expects to return early in May. 

The Van de Kamp Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Los Angeles, have established 
another Dutch windmill retail shop on 
Sunset Boulevard, in Hollywood. Others 
will soon be erected at advantageous 
points. 

J. C. Levy, manager of the Pacific 
Coast branch of the Joe Lowe Co., with 
headquarters in Los Angeles, is spend- 
ing a couple of weeks looking after the 
company’s interests in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Burt Holcomb, Portland, agent of the 
Fleischmann Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Holcomb, spent 10 days in British Co- 
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lumbia cities early this month. Mr. Hol- 
comb went as a delegate to the Rotary 
Club convention in Vancouver. 


R. G. Dalton, who has been manager 
of the Dalton Oven Co., Los Angeles, 
and salesman for the Robert I. Steen 
Co., has severed his connection with both 
concerns to become identified with the 
baking business in El Centro, Cal. 


H. W. Robinson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Fleischmann Co. of 
California, returned the first of the 
month from a six weeks’ business and 
pleasure sojourn in Honolulu and other 
island points. Mrs. Robinson accom- 
panied him. 


Gust E. Rasmussen, ex-president of 
the Seattle Baking Co., and now manager 
of that branch of the new Washington 
Bakeries Corporation, is planning a sev- 
eral months’ visit to his old home in Den- 
mark. With Mrs. Rasmussen he will 
visit practically all the countries in 
Europe. 


Alex Benson, who recently sold the 
Garden City bakery, Missoula, Mont., 
has moved to Portland, where he plans 
spending several months. He does not 
anticipate again entering the baking busi- 
ness for at least a year, having earned 
a long vacation by 15 years of continuous 
effort in Missoula. 


Corporation papers have been taken 
out by R. H. and Edith Bradley, and O. 
H. and Eunice Tracy, under the name 
of Bradley’s Pies, Inc. This concern was 
formerly known as the Bradley Pie bak- 
ery, and has been operating at 64 Grand 
Avenue, Portland, for some time. It is 
capitalized at $25,000. 


Harry Korn, proprietor of the Univer- 
sity bakery, Eugene, Oregon, returned 
the first of the month from a six weeks’ 
visit with relatives in Iowa. Mrs. Korn 
accompanied him. During Mr. Korn’s 
absence, his son Henry was in charge of 
the plant. A new divider was recently 
installed in this bakery. 


R. C. Tuck and C. H. Michaels have 
bought the controlling interest in the 
Dalton Oven Co., Los Angeles, from R. 
G. Dalton and associates. Mr. Tuck was 
formerly salesman for the Robert I. 
Steen Co., which has been general agent 
for the oven company, and Mr. Michaels 
has been connected with the flour busi- 
ness in southern California. 


Plans have been completed and work 
started on the new $250,000 bread fac- 
tory of Shelly Bros., Ltd., at Vancouver, 
B. C. The new plant will include the 
present Ash Street bakery, and will ex- 
tend along a full block facing on Tenth 
Street. A new travelling oven is to be 
installed, and automatic machinery will 
be ordered later. Work has started on 
the Ash Street side, the excavation for 
the main building adjoining the present 
plant being rushed with all possible 
speed. It is hoped to have the new fac- 
tory completed by early fall. W. C. 
Shelly is president and general manager. 


In the death late last month of M. 
Davidson, Seattle and the Pacific Coast 
lost one of the pioneer bakers. For a 
number of years Mr. Davidson was pro- 
prietor of the Davidson Baking Co. and 
the Davidson Bread Co., Seattle, and at 
one time enjoyed the reputation of hav- 
ing the best bread and one of the largest 
bakeries in the city. He sold his interest 
in the Davidson Baking Co. a little over 
a year ago and retired. He had been 
in failing health for a number of months. 
Mr. Davidson is survived by a widow and 
four sons, three of whom are in the bak- 
ing business, Robert in Los Angeles, with 
the Mackechnic Bread Co., and Gene and 
Wallace with the Davidson Baking Co., 
Portland. The fourth son, Homer, is a 
photographer in Seattle. 





SCHOOL BAKING CONTEST 

Dututrn, Minn., April 24.—Girls in 
the eighth grades of the five schools in 
the western part of the city are engaged 
in a baking contest, the prizes being a 
half barrel, quarter barrel and eighth 
barrel of Duluth Universal flour. All of 
the girls are in the cooking classes at 
their schools. The baking will be done at 
weekly intervals at their homes, and the 
final contest, on May 13, at school, under 
the direction of the instructor in eco- 
nomics. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 





Welsh Baking and Catering Firm’s Adventure in London—Complaint of 
Deterioration in Quality and Appearance of British Loaf— 
Bill in Parliament to Legalize Selfrising Flour 


Lonpon, Ene., April 1—One of the 
main topics of interest to bakers, at the 
moment, is the history of the doings and 
troubles of the Welsh baking and cater- 
ing firm of R. E. Jones, Ltd. Fired with 
the ambition to fly high and fly far, and 
influenced by the success of Lyons in 
London, this Welsh firm also essayed a 
London venture, first in the form of 
light luncheon establishments, and later 
by purchasing three large residential 
hotels. In both these lines this firm had 
been particularly successful in Cardiff 
and Swansea; but the London establish- 
ments have not boomed, in spite of 
newspaper notices and puffs, and in spite 
of the substantial and handsome char- 
acter of the equipment installed, and 
the efficiency of the service. 

This sort of disappointment is a com- 
mon experience when provincial firms, 
which have done well in their home dis- 
tricts, become ambitious to try their 
metal in London. The stages of rising, 
of stopping, and of decline, are nearly 
always the same. In top position in a 
provincial town, local enthusiasts start a 
chorus of praise as to the hunger in 
London for just such goods, until the 
proprietors of the firms agree that in 
London their particular line and their 
particular method are much needed. 

The next step is starting with high 
hopes and soaring ambition. But Lon- 
don is not impressed; indeed it hardly 
knows of the invasion of the super clever 
people. The firm with the conceit and 
the ambition is simply absorbed, and is 
left unnoticed, to work out its destiny in 
its little corner by what means it may. 

Some day this Welsh firm may emerge 
as a successful metropolitan baking and 
catering company, but its first year 
shows a bad start. The balance sheet 
gives a loss of nearly $1,000,000, ex- 
plained as being due in great measure to 
a motor business, which is one of the 
activities of the concern, but the ex- 
planation is not consoling to shareholders. 

Bakers would not be so much inter- 
ested in this business but for the fact 
that the firm has been courting publicity, 
for the last few months, in the réle of 
a public spirited “trade ring” breaker. 
It has been flauntingly selling bread at 
16c per 4 lbs, while the trade generally 
considers 20¢ the reasonable price. 

The prize sought was publicity in a 
good light, possibly to modify the dark- 
ness of the balance sheet exposures. The 
publicity was obtained in the press, and 
in parliament, and in this:matter the pose 
of a martyr is assumed because the 
wicked millers in Wales will not supply 
flour as long as the firm seNs its bread at 
what is rightly called an uneconomic 
price. 

It now transpires that the cheap bread 
was made from contract flour 10s below 
current prices. The firm asked the public 
to double its trade, as a condition of 
continuing cheap bread, but the public 
has not responded. Probably the millers 
who refused supplies of dear flour to 
make cheap bread have done this concern 
and its shareholders more good than they 
intended, and have kept the good will of 
other traders by their firmness. 


NOT RECOVERED 


Reference has been made on a pre- 
vious occasion to the effort, more or less 
concerted, to abolish the crusty loaf of 
the shape known as “cottage,” which is 
molded in two pieces, that for the top 
being one half the weight of that for the 
bottom. This is evidently a lineal de- 


scendant of the shape called “household,” - 


which still obtains for plain bread in 
Ireland. 

From the days of the household loaf, 
which was also molded in two parts, but 
both of same size, and batched in the 
oven, there was a gradual evolution from 
the wholly crumby through varying 
stages of partly crusty and _ partly 
crumby, to wholly crusty. 

In making the ideal loaves of the cot- 
tage sort, and this has hardly any rela- 
tion to the kind given prizes at exhibi- 


tions, there is some difficulty. If the 
oven is hot there is trouble in getting 
them to spring quite straight. If they 
are not “set” close together so that each 
loaf protects its neighbor to some extent 
from side heats, the same fault accrues; 
if the dough has been unripe, if the top 
heat of the oven is too high, all these and 
other causes produce badly shaped cot- 
tage loaves, full of holes, particularly of 
the top pieces. 

In London there is a kind of cottage 
loaf distinguished by the name “small 
tops,” also molded in two pieces, but the 
top is considerably less than half the 
weight of the bottom, and further dis- 
tinguished from the other sort by having 
the “closings” of the bottom part placed 
upwards, so that, at the time of baking, 
these closings open out in little cracks. 
“Small tops” are much easier to handle 
and less liable to the faults described 
above than are the ordinary sort. 

The desire to get rid of this shape of 
loaf, which, by the way, is in great fa- 
vor with the public, is due to the difficul- 
ties already mentioned, and also to the 
fact that it takes more time and a great 
deal more skill to manipulate than the 
ordinary flat shapes. 

It is very noticeable that, compared 
with pre-war times, bread is not made 
with nearly so much care, and its general 
appearance has, in consequence, decided- 
ly deteriorated. Complaints are made 
that the fault is all due to millers, who 
are blamed for not only supplying flour 
made from poor wheat, but flour treated 
with chemicals, either gaseous or pow- 
dered, which bakers blame for all their 
troubles. 

Whatever may be in this accusation, it 
is quite certain that bakehouse skill has 
also deteriorated, and the loss of pride in 
their products which affects both work- 
men and employers is manifest on all 
hands, The deterioration in the charac- 
ter and appearance of the everyday 
bread seems to synchronize with an in- 
ordinate anxiety to spend time and trou- 
ble in competitions; sparing no efforts to 
produce the sort of loaves favored by 
judges, and which are now almost stand- 
ardized as “exhibition type.” 

It is curious why bakers who compete 
in exhibitions and secure many prizes 
are content, in many cases, to sell to the 
everyday customers loaves poor in qual- 
ity and poor in appearance, while com- 
peting traders who do not strive at ex- 
hibitions sell much better quality; but 
so it is!’ There is need here for a great 
revival of pride of craft among bread 
bakers. 

SOMETHING WRONG 


The contention of the baker that the 
miller and his flour are to blame for the 
deterioration in the quality and appear- 
ance of the loaf seems to be “founded on 
fact,” as good people used to say of 
novels as an excuse for reading them. 
From all quarters there come occasional 
complaints that the flour, white as it may 
appear in the dry state, makes dark 
bread; in other cases, that it is lifeless 
and will not produce loaves of normal 
volume. The commonest complaint is 
that the loaf will not dry in the center 
unless it is otherwise overbaked. 

Millers either cannot or will not assist 
the baker with information as to the 
cause of these faults, and as the ultimate 
trouble is really the baker’s, his sympathy 
is tending to the side of those who are 
agitating for a declaration by the miller 
as to whether his flour has been treated 
or not.. In the meantime, in the absence 
of precise information, the really hope- 
less baker conjures up pictures of all 
sorts of Machiavelian tricks on the part 
of the miller. 

What has probably happened, in some 
cases, is that millers, to enable them to 
supply the flour sold forward, have been 
beating about for whatever they could 
get cheap. One time they may have used 
more than a safe proportion of English 
wheat in their mixture, at another time 
they may be using some bargain stuff 


that has been kept long in stock in Aus- 
tralia or elsewhere. In any case, com- 
plaints by bakers are numerous. 


WRAPPED BREAD 


There is a growing tendency among 
bakers here to wrap their bread, but the 
practice proceeds slowly. In London I 
know of only two bakers who are using 
wrapping machines for ordinary pan 
bread. These firms report the innova- 
tion as good business. So far, this wrap- 
ping may not be considered as the re- 
sult of idealistic notions on the part of 
either the baker or the public, but may 
all be placed to the persistency of one or 
two engineering firms of United States 
and Canadian domicile that have started 
active agencies here. 

There has been, for several years, plen- 
ty of wrapped bread, but in every case 
of a specially malted variety. The latest 
addition to the special breads is a sort 
started in Scotland, the usual source of 
such specialties, with the registered name 
Youma. This bread is brown, very pleas- 
ant to the taste, and keeps moist for a 
considerable time. As in the case of sev- 
eral others of the brown sweet breads, 
this new sort may contain sultanas or 
other fruits, and as such addition brings 
bread into the category of a plain and 
cheap confection, it is very popular. 

The shape of Youma bread is as likely 
as its character to make it a commercial 
success. The loaves are about 10 inches 
long, and oblong, cutting into many slices 
about two inches square. It is sold 
wrapped in waxed paper of a neat de- 
sign, and, where the trade is sufficient, a 
wrapping machine is used. 

There are several difficulties, probably 
insurmountable, against bread wrapping 
of plain bread being extensively adopted 
here. The customer, who must be the 
arbiter in the matter, is not very willing 
to pay the extra cost, but, even if he 
were so, the shapes of the loaves, both 
in their variety and their irregularity, 
are against the use of wrapping ma- 
chines. Even the pan loaves are too 
varied in shape to be easily handled in 
any one machine, while the crusty sorts 
are of worse shape for such a purpose. 
Even when the shape difficulty is over- 
come, consumers are not willing to buy 
even a loaf in a bag. 

People have all sorts of fancies. Some 
like their bread very crusty, others like 
it soft and crumby. These likes and dis- 
likes are much more pronounced in Eng- 
land than elsewhere, particularly in the 
Midlands and the south, because in those 
districts most of the bread is crusty, not 
baked in pans. In London, in the shops, 
it is the usual thing for the customer to 
go to the shelves and pick out the partic- 
ular loaves desired, and carry these to 
the scale on the counter to be weighed. 
In poor neighborhoods, women custom- 
ers consider it their right, not only to 
choose their loaves from the shelves in 
this way, but also handle and turn them 
about until they see one to suit their 
fancy. It is a bad custom, but many 
shopkeepers have not courage to stop it. 
There is not enough faith among custom- 
ers to make bread wrapping a success 
here on anything like a universal scale. 


DELIVERING BY MOTOR VANS 


The railway companies here have over- 
reached themselves both in the matter of 
charges and in the arrogant way in which 
they have treated customers. All the 
large biscuit firms, instead of sending 
small packages by rail, now keep great 
motor vans on the road carrying supplies 
direct from the factory to the grocers. 
They find the plan advantageous in many 
ways, while the customers feel better 
served and less worried. All the cost of 
packing, booking and account collecting 
is obviated, and fewer goods are broken. 

The customer need not now make up 
an order of a certain size whether he 
actually is in need of the goods or not, 
but from the delivery van can get just 
what he requires, always fresh, can pay 
cash at once, and get rid of his empties 
without the trouble of packing and send- 
ing them to the railway. 

There is very little bread sent by rail 
from one district to another in England, 
but the plan is universal in Ireland and 
in some parts of the west of Scotland. 
So extensive is the mail bread trade in 
the north of Ireland that it is quite ex- 
ceptional to find even one local baker in 
the smaller towns. 
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Railway increase of freights became so 
heavy that some of the larger firms now 
run fleets of motors to serve their agents 
in towns 70 or 80 miles from the bakeries. 
In Londonderry, Ireland, there is a little 
line, the Loch Snilly Railway, serving a 
large part of Donegal. In other days 
the daily load of bread baskets was no 
inconsiderable proportion of the total 
goods traffic, and this railway company 
now bemoans the loss. The Derry bakers 
who serve the Donegal villages have 
found that motor traffic is not only 
cheaper but much more convenient. 

This transfer of traffic is having seri- 
ous effects, and the railways are now 
stirring to regain control of it, but pub- 
lic opinion is against the system they 
have developed of raising charges and 
reducing privileges. 


GENEROUS ADVERTISING 


The only really substantial British 
yeast manufacturing firm has adopted 
what over here is a new way of adver- 
tising. A bright and useful illustrated 
journal is sent free each month to cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. It 
deals with everything likely to interest 
the baker and confectioner, and the firm’s 
own products are not obtrusively mixed 
with the reading matter or with the use- 
ful recipes given. In addition, expert 
help is freely and gratuitously offered 
to any inquirer. 

This concern also does an extensive 
business in bakers’ and confectioners’ 
supplies and equipment, the headquarters 
of this section being in London, where 
the firm has large premises for the dis- 
play of tinware, woodwork, machinery, 
ete., of all of which it is the manufac- 
turer. There is also a considerable staff 
employed making cake decorations. 

As a means of making its goods inti- 
mately known, the firm is inviting bands 
of bakers, district by district, to visit 
its works, and entertains them right 
royally. On a recent visit of a section 
of London bakers the visitors were shown 
all there was to be seen at the works, then 
entertained at a leading restaurant, from 
which they were conveyed in_ special 
motors to one of the principal music 
halls, and, as Pepys would say, “so home 
to bed.” This generous and _ broad- 
minded way of interesting customers is 
new, but is certainly successful. The 
same method is being adopted, but on a 
less generous scale, by some of the Lon- 
don millers. 


BREAD PRICES 


The rise in the price of flour really did 
the baker some good. It was so substan- 
tial that any one who had to purchase 
flour for current use was practically 
forced to put up the price of his bread, 
and, as the weeks pass and more bakers 
are coming into the market as buyers, the 
craze for underselling seems to be dying 
down. The price generally throughout 
the kingdom is 20c per 4 lbs, but in some 
districts in London, bakers who sell their 
products over the counter are asking 
only 18ce. At this price, under the condi- 
tions of their trade, it is possible to 
keep afloat, but where delivery, and in 
cases credit, charges are also incurred, 
20c is a meager enough return. 

A large West End firm, which deliv- 
ered bread to private customers, has an- 
nounced that, because it did not pay, 
this practice has been stopped at one of 
its principal depots. One of the large 
department stores which has been seri- 
ously underselling ever since it started 
its bread baking department, has not 
only practically stopped delivering bread 
to customers, but does not even encour- 
age its manufacture, except for staff use 
and the supply of its extensive restau- 
rant. The co-operative societies have 
also ceased from troubling. They are 
now selling at 18c in their shops, or 19@ 
20c if delivered. 

Since the rise in flour prices the news- 
paper crusade against the baker has 
nearly stopped, but competition among 
bakers is very keen, and millers are re- 
ported as being willing to accommodate, 
if only they can keep the mills going 
full time. Failures of little bakers are 
very common, and the old custom of sup- 
plying flour to impecunious bakers with 
the lease of their premises as security is 
being quietly revived, ending generally in 
the millers being the actual bakers, work- 
ing with managers. Some mills seem to 
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rommuanely these arrangements, and some 
o not. 

Some foolish miller is credited with 
threatening to open bakers’ shops if bak- 
ers persist in buying American flour. 
The success of ventures of this sort in 
the past has not been encouraging, and 
cuniitions now are certainly not -more 
favorable. Boycotts and reprisals always 
fail in the baking trade. 


WHAT IS THE GAME? 


Bakers do not understand, and are 
therefore suspicious of, a move by a Mr. 
Inskip, K.C., M.P., to have a new act of 
parliament passed to amend the old 
bread acts in the matter of the legal 
composition of flour. We do not expect 
barristers of Kings Council status, 
whether members of parliament or not, 
to know much, or care anything, about 
bread acts 100 years old, and in the trade 
the query is, Who has put Mr. Inskip up 
to this action, and why? Bakers have 
certainly not done so, and the only other 
likely party is the miller. 

There has been some commotion re- 
cently over the presence of an undue 
proportion of calcium sulphate in “self- 
rising flour’; however, no trouble will 
ever be experienced because of the man- 
ufacture of “selfrising” flour as such, 
but only if badly purified aérating 
agents are used. It is doubtful even if 
a prosecution would hold under the bread 
acts regarding selfrising flour, as it is 
essentially a manufactured article, and 
not flour in the proper sense, or as de- 
fined by law. 

The bread laws do expressly prohibit 
millers, bakers, or mealmen from putting 
“any ingredient or mixture whatsoever, 
not being the real and genuine product 
of the grain,” into their flour, either at 
the “time of dressing, bolting, or manu- 
facturing, or at any other time,” but the 
prohibition has been deliberately ignored 
during the last 20 years, and nothing has 
happened. 

The National Association of Bakers 
has refused to agree to the terms of a 
sale note which does not contain a clause 
requiring the miller to state on his in- 
voice, or in some other way, whether his 
flour has been “treated” with improvers 
or not, but the baker does not ask that 
the miller should be prevented by law 
from using improvers. 

The mystery of this new bill proposal 
centers around the questions as to why 
millers should take the trouble to legal- 
ize a custom that no one questions as 
far as the preparation of selfrising flour 
is concerned, and why this particular 
time should be chosen. The idea is that 
it is a scheme to allow the miller to 
adopt any process he likes to improve 
his flour, and to put what he likes into 
it, without any obligation on his part to 
tell the baker, or to answer any incon- 
venient questions the latter may ask. 

Legal opinion has been given that if a 
miller improves his flour by the addition 
of substances other than the product of 
the grain, the baker can, if he suffers, ob- 
tain redress under the bread acts. When 
a prosecution for adulteration is insti- 
tuted now, it is generally under the 
food and drugs act,—“selling goods not 
of the nature asked for and to the preju- 
dice of the customer.” 

The Inskip bill is very short. It sim- 
ply proposes that “nothing in the bread 
acts shall be deemed to prohibit the ad- 
dition to any flour of any ingredient or 
mixture for the purpose of making such 
flour selfrising, or otherwise suitable for 
the making of cakes or puddings, ‘or the 
sale of any flour to which any such in- 
gredient has been added.’” It is sus- 
pected by bakers that this is intended to 
make easy the secret use of all sorts of 
“improvers.” 

The National Association of Bakers is 
willing to support this bill, if the last 
sentence is altered to read, “or sale of 
any such selfrising flour.” The bill has 
been printed, and read a first time in 
the House of Commons, but it will only 
have a chance of being made an act of 
parliament if it is noncontentious. As a 
private bill it can hardly pass otherwise. 


DIVERSITY OF WAGES 

With the reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing, there is a gradual recession of the 
wages paid to bakers, but the reductions 
are not so regular as were the increases 
when commodity prices were rising. On 
the matter of high wages London does 
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not lead, even in the large establishments. 
Thus, in the north of Ireland the — 
of a table-hand is $15.60 (65s) per week. 
It ranges from $18 in the three northern 
counties of England to $14.50 in London. 
A table-hand may be anything, in a bak- 
ery where the work is apoialiy divided, 
only he has no responsibility with regard 
to making doughs, heating ovens, or set- 
ting the loaves; he is least important, 
because he is easiest to replace. 

For a dough mixer the rate of wage 
in a London factory, where more than 
six men are employed, is $16.32, where 
four to six men are working, $15.84, and 
where there are only three men or less, 
$15. A foreman’s wages is about $2 per 
week more than that of a doughman, 
while stokers, ovenmen and machine 
menders receive the same as doughmen. 

In London, but nowhere else, there is 
a workman with the title “Scotch fore- 
hand.” He is a man who does all the 
ordinary work of the bakery alone, ex- 
cept that at certain stages in the manu- 
facturing process, such as scaling, mold- 
ing, and setting, he is assisted by his em- 
ployer. A man of this status is entitled 
to receive $15.36 per week. A daily job- 
ber, if a foreman, receives $2.80 for an 
eight-hour day, while a table-hand for 


the same period gets $2.56. 


Wages in Scotland are much higher 
than in any part of England or Ireland, 
except Dublin and suburbs. The aver- 
age wage of a table-hand in Scotland is 
$18@20 per week of 44 hours, against the 
tendend time of 48 hours in England, so 
that the Scottish wage, on the English 
basis, is $20@22. ‘The cessation of the 
Industrial Council for all Scotland en- 
tails negotiations by districts for a new 
settlement. 

It is suggested by the employers that 
the workmen be offered a wage of 25 
per cent more than before the war, with 
an additional 24c for each five points 
above a standard in the “index figures,” 
published by the ministry of labor, show- 
ing the cost of living. This would work 
out about $14.50 for a week of 48 hours. 

The disparity between the rate of 
wages in England and Scotland should, 
on financial consideration alone, create a 
flow of labor from the worst paid coun- 
try to the better paid, and it probably 
would, but for the fact that the peculiar- 
ity of method and the skill needed in the 
Scottish system is an effective bar to the 
employment of English bakers there, 
while the Scottish bakers, who can readi- 
ly adapt themselves to English methods, 
are not willing to go south to work long- 
er hours for less wages than at home. 

Although trade is slack, there is no 
serious unemployment in the _ baking 
trade. Curiously enough, although bread 
sales are low, there does not seem to be 
any falling off in the confectionery busi- 
ness. 

JouHn KirKLanp. 





INDIANA BAKERS 


The first zone meeting of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association was held in Indian- 
apolis on March 25. E. L. Cline, com- 
missioner for Zone No. 10, opened the 
meeting. C. P. Ehlers, secretary-man- 
ager, gave an outline of the proposed 
campaign of the allied trades for new 
members for the state association. C. R. 
Russ, captain of the state allied commit- 
tee, stated that no direct appeals had 
been made as yet. 

Fred Lacy, of Terre Haute, reported 
that many bakers throughout the state 
were under the impression that the In- 
diana Bakers’ Association was an instru- 
ment for adjusting prices, and as this 
was not being done, they felt that the 
association had failed in its undertaking. 
Mr. Cline asked the supply men to carry 
the information to the bakers that the 
association in no way was responsible 
for prices, but that it could render in- 
valuable service otherwise. He also 
urged the supply men to preach better 
bread whenever possible. 

Premiums with bread were discussed 
and, although a number of bakers in In- 
diana are indulging in this practice, Mr. 
Ehlers stated that the attorney general 
had handed down the opinion that this 
was a violation of the lottery law. 

After the zone meeting Mr. Russ met 
with the zone captains and other allied 
tradesmen and outlined plans for the 
coming year. It was suggested that each 
captain should report to him monthly, 
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and that they should meet in Indianapo- 
lis every three months, or oftener if 
deemed advisable. Mr. Ehlers told them 
of the work the state association was 
doing, how they could best interest bak- 
ers in the association, and what could be 
accomplished with a greater member- 
ship and more funds. 

About 30 bakers and supply men at- 
tended the meeting. 


HOLIDAY BUSINESS GOOD 


Milwaukee Bakers Report Big Demand for 
Hot Cross-Buns—Sweet Goods School a 
Success—Return of Stale Bread Law 


Mirwavxee, Wis., April 20.—The two 
outstanding features of the bakery trade 
in Milwaukee and Wisconsin in the past 
few weeks have been the holding of the 
bakers’ school in sweet goods under the 
auspices of the American Retail Bakers’ 
Association and the relatively excellent 
business done during the holiday seasons 
of the Christian and Jewish denomina- 
tions. The school was held at a time 
which enabled those who took advantage 
of the opportunity to create a decided 
volume in sweet goods for the festive 
season. The influence of both is being 
sustained well, and the general situation 
of the trade is growing more satisfac- 
tory. 

The sweet goods school was brought to 
Milwaukee through the efforts of the 
Wisconsin Master Bakers’ Association, 
which arranged details with the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, and then 
offered the course to its members, includ- 
ing the members of the Milwaukee asso- 
ciation and their employees, at half the 
usual price of enrollment. Thirty-four 
bakers entered the school and completed 
the course. 

The school was held from March 20 
to April 8 under the direction of Sam- 
uel Goetz. In addition to the attendance 
from Milwaukee, a number from points 
in Wisconsin were enrolled. Classes were 
held every day from noon to 9 p.m. and 
Mr. Goetz put his students “through a 
course of sprouts,” as one described it, 
which has undeniably made every one a 
better baker and fortified him with sci- 
entific knowledge and recipes that cannot 
help make the business of every shop 
represented in the class bigger and bet- 
ter. 

The school received considerable pub- 
licity in the Milwaukee newspapers, but 
what was perhaps even more gratifying 
is the fact that the newspapers in cities 
in the interior of the state gave more 
than passing note to the departure and 
return of the local baker attending the 
school. The value of such publicity can- 
not be underestimated, for it apprises 
the local patronage and _ prospective 
patronage what is being done within the 
trade to make it of greater and better 
service to the public. 

In recent weeks there has been little 
or no deviation among bakers from the 
former policy of buying flour supplies 
on a consumptive basis, due to the lack 
of confidence in prices growing out of 
the erratic course of the wheat futures 
market. A material advance in flour 
prices resulting from a rather sensa- 
tional jump in wheat options a week ago 
caused no appreciable flurry of buying, 
although the relative consistency in the 
days following was accompanied by 
slightly freer purchasing from mills and 
jobbers. . 

Bakeries in Wisconsin are buying 
rather sparingly, because the tax assessor 
comes around May 1 and fixes values of 
personal property on hand that day as 
the basis for taxes for the year. Nat- 
urally, the effort is in the direction of 
having as little on hand as is possible 
without sacrificing safety in meeting con- 
sumptive demands. It is believed that 
after May 1 a much healthier buying will 
develop, especially if there is no sharp 
setback in wheat prices. There is a 
feeling in the trade, however, that prices 
have been artificially inflated and are due 
for a reaction. 

Rye bread trade among Milwaukee 
wholesalers has maintained a fairly even 
course, and export business as well as do- 
mestic demand is relatively satisfactory. 
It remains extremely difficult, however, 
to make gains in sales, although under 
existing conditions most bakeries figure 
they have been fortunate in preventing 








volume from declining. Milwaukee rye 
bread bakers are continuing their effort 
to bring the whole rye loaf back into 
popularity, and are gaining many sup- 
porters in other large bakery centers. 


JUDGE QUESTIONS THE LAW 


In a recent drive made by inspectors 
of the Wisconsin dairy and food com- 
mission in Milwaukee to enforce the pro- 
visions of the statute prohibiting the re- 
turn of unsold bread to bakeries at a 
discount, two grocers and six bakery 
employees were arrested, and when 
brought into district court pleaded guilty 
and were fined $5 and costs each. Judge 
George E. Page, however, said he ac- 
cepted the pleas of guilty reluctantly, 
for he held grave doubt that the law is 
constitutional. 

Addressing the defendants, he said: 
“I wish you men had engaged an attor- 
ney, so that at least one of these cases 
might be appealed to a higher court, for 
I have grave doubts as to the constitu- 
tionality of this law, and the matter 
ought to be settled, even if it is necessary 
to go to the state supreme court. While 
this law is calculated to be a benefit to 
the public, it is really a detriment. If 
the dairy and food commission desires to 
curb the practice of reselling old bread, 
let the legislature make the law such 
that it will be an offense to resell it to 
the consumer. To me it seems that the 
law as it stands is merely of benefit to 
the baking companies.” 

The law was enacted by the 1919 legis- 
lature, and aims to prohibit the exchange 
of old bread for fresh between grocers 
and wholesale bakeries, unless it is un- 
palatable and unfit for consumption. 
According to C. J. Kremer, state bakery 
inspector, returned bread is resold usu- 
ally to hotels and restaurants, and the 
objection is that it has been handled in 
groceries and other retail stores, many 
times under unsanitary conditions. 


NOTES 

Eric West, a widely known master 
baker of Racine, died April 12 after a 
long illness. 

The Home bakery, East Fifth Avenue, 
Antigo, has been sold by H. R. Finch 
to D. S. Murten. 

Frank Krolick has opened a bakery in 
the Auer Building, Alma, and will con- 
duct it as the Home bakery. 

E. E. Spaid, formerly of Stevens 
Point, has opened a bakery at Amherst, 
in the Beidleman Building on Main 
Street. 

Berger’s Bakeries, a Milwaukee co- 
partnership, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, scheduling liabilities 
at $16,564. 


The Herschleb bakery, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, is extending its delivery radius and 
has purchased a new one-ton truck with 
special body. 

The E. J. Monat grocery, Chippewa 
Falls, has installed a bakery under the 
Electrik-Maid franchise. Adolph Kor- 
dosky, of Minneapolis, is manager. 

Charles Leisman has purchased the 
Merrill bakery, at Merrill, and will re- 
model the interior, installing considerable 
new equipment, as well as reconstructing 
the front. 

The Parkview bakery has been opened 
at Washington and South Twelfth 
streets, Manitowoc. It has adopted as 
its slogan, “The Bakery of Extreme 
Cleanliness.” 

Carl A. Pfeiffer, 2107 Monroe Street, 
Madison, has purchased the property at 
716 State Street, and will establish a new 
$20,000 restaurant with its own bake- 
shop, to be ready Sept. 1. 

The Palace bakery, Hartford, owned 
by Alex P. Janzer, will build a three- 
story addition, 25x75, and will purchase 
additional machinery and equipment. 
The improvements will cost about $8,000. 

Architects are making plans for a new 
bakery and flat building, 28x70, to be 
erected at Teutonia and Keefe avenues, 
Milwaukee. The names of the owner 
and occupant are withheld for the pres- 
ent. 

The People’s bakery, Marshfield, has 
closed its doors and the affairs have been 
placed in charge of Hugo Wegener as 
trustee for local investors under a syndi- 
cate agreement. About two months ago 
the local stockholders teok over the local 
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shop on their own account, following an 
unsatisfactory condition of management, 
and now plan liquidation. 


J. A. Adams and N. E. Maney have 
opened a bakery under a Bake-Rite 
franchise at 188 Main Street, Oshkosh. 
On the opening day, April 13, all cus- 
tomers were presented with a dozen 
doughnuts. 


William Zastrow, 813 Twenty-ninth 
Street, Milwaukee, is building a bakery 
and apartment building, 28x80, two 
stories and basement, at Twenty-seventh 
Street and Concordia Avenue. It will 
cost about $25,000, with equipment. 


The Horlick Maltoat Products Co., 
formerly of Milwaukee and now located 
in Racine, has been made defendant in 
injunctional proceedings by the Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Co. of Racine, which seeks 
restraint of the use of the name “Hor- 
lick.” The malted milk company also 
asks an accounting of profits of the 
maltoat products company upon which 
to base its claim for damages. 


Major Paul Stern, head of the Atlas 
Bread Factory, Milwaukee, is a member 
of a committee of 15 prominent business 
and professional men raising a fund of 
$75,000 for the entertainment of guests 
at the international convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in Milwaukee, June 12-16. Wal- 
ter S. Johnson, of the Robert A. John- 
ston Co., also is a member of the com- 
mittee. 

The Atlas Bread Factory, 917 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Milwaukee, of which Major 
Paul Stern is head, has recently com- 
pleted additions to its plant at a cost 
of between $150,000 and $175,000, giving 
it even stronger rank than before as one 
of the largest and finest wholesale plants 
in the United States. The company used 
full page space in the Milwaukee news- 
papers to announce a new loaf, Golden- 
Cream, signalizing the completion and 
placing in operation of the addition, on 
April 7. 

The M. Carpenter Baking Co., 102-106 
Seventh Street, another of the principal 
wholesale bakery concerns of Milwaukee, 
made a special campaign on hot cross- 
buns during the recent pre-Easter sea- 
son, and on Friday, April 14, filled or- 
ders for 81,600. In this relation it is 
interesting to note that the hot cross-bun 
was introduced to America by William 
Bretsch, who at first went to Philadel- 
phia and later came to Milwaukee to join 
the Carpenter staff. Mr. Bretsch died 
here about 12 years ago. 

L. E. Meyer. 





MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 

The monthly meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry, held 
on April 5, was given over to hearing 
the report of P. A. Grill, attorney, on 
the defeat of the Grannan standard 
weight bread bill and the Curry Sunday 
bread delivery bill. Mr. Gril impressed 
on the bakers that only by a y 
of two votes was the Grannan bill de- 
feated, while the Curry bill never got 
out of the committee rooms. 

Delegate Eugene Grannan, who intro- 
duced the measure in the House on Jan. 
10, charged that the “bakers’ trust” of 
Baltimore had lobbied against the bill 
and was responsible for its defeat. He 
claimed that Charles W. Knapp, a 
stockholder, a member of the board of 
directors and counsel for the City Bak- 
ing Co., of Baltimore, managed the lobby 
against the bill, which passed the House 
without difficulty, but was held up in 
the Senate for two months. 

C. E. Meade, chairman of the commit- 
tee on Sunday delivery, reported that 
bakers were receiving permits to deliver 
bread at wholesale on Sundays, and 
asked for instructions from the associa- 
tion as to the action his committee should 
take. He referred to an order of the 
court saying it was unlawful to deliver 
bread at wholesale on Sunday, and At- 
torney Grill was instructed to take the 
matter up with the proper city officials 
with a view to having it stopped. 

George E. Muhly, past president of 
the association, scored the bakers for not 
taking more interest in association work, 
especially those who are not members. 
He told how the association spent time 
and money in fighting laws before the 
legislature, and said if it was not for 
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this many of the bakers would have gone 
out of business long ago. 

J. Horner, speaking for the allied 
tradesmen, asserted that not 2 per cent 
of those present gave their entire busi- 
ness to the allied tradesmen that help to 
make bakers’ meetings successful. His 
remarks were timely and supported by 
other allied tradesmen, while the major- 
ity of the bakers agreed that he told the 
truth. 

E. J. Carley, of the California Asso- 
ciated Raisin Co., addressed the meeting 
on the value of raisins and the plans his 
company has in mind to help bakers stim- 
ulate the sale of raisin bread. 

C. E. Meade, chairman of the general 
committee on arrangements for the sev- 
enth annual convention of the Potomac 
States Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, to be held in Baltimore, June 20-22, 
announced that he had appointed A. J. 
Will chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, George E. Muhly chairman of the 
finance committee, and Frisby F. Thom- 
as secretary-treasurer of all committees. 

The next meeting will be held May 3, 
when the delegates to the convention of 
the Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, at Savannah, Ga., will make 
a report. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 


BAKERY TRADE IMPROVING 


Bread Sales in Principal Northwestern Cities 
on the Increase—Prices 
Advanced 


Minneapouis, Minn., April 22.—The 
bakery business in the principal cities in 
this territory seems to be very satisfac- 
tory. Consumption of bakers’ bread is 
on the increase, as most companies re- 
port some improvement in their sales the 
past three to four weeks. As yet, the 
outputs are not up to normal, and bak- 
ers say they could take care of more 
business than at present, but on the 
whole the situation shows signs of gradu- 
al improvement. With a few weeks of 
warmer weather, business no doubt will 
improve much more. 

Bread prices are a little stronger. 
Late in March wholesale prices in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul were advanced 1,c. 
At present unwrapped bread wholesales 
at 6¥,c, wrapped at 714,c; the 114-lb loaf 
wrapped at llc, and the 2-lb unwrapped 
at 13c. Rye bread wholesales at 7c for 
the 1-lb loaf unwrapped, 10c for the 11,- 
lb unwrapped, and 1lc for the wrapped. 

A very satisfactory business was done 
in hot cross-buns during the Easter holi- 
days and, compared with previous years, 
sales were up to normal. All bakers re- 
port having worked their ovens to ca- 
pacity. Considerable advertising was 
done by posters, space in the daily news- 
papers and car cards, which brought 
good results. 








NOTES 


Nicholas Koukis has opened a bakery 
at Aitkin, Minn. 

Janet French has opened a bakery at 
Livermore, Iowa. 

W. E. Edwards has bought the City 
bakery, Drayton, N. D. 

C. A. Taylor & Son have engaged in 
the baking business at Graettinger, Iowa. 

The I. P. Hinman bakery, Castalia, 
Iowa, has been sold to Henry Hageman. 

J. B. Condon has engaged in the bak- 
ery business at 1611 East Lake Street, 
Minneapolis. 

A Loefgren home bakery will be opened 
at Lake Street and Thirty-sixth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis. 

A Martha Washington doughnut shop 
has been opened at 205 Washington 
Street, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Young’s home bakery has been estab- 
lished at Thirty-fourth Street and Hen- 
nepin Avenue, Minneapolis. 

V. A. Benjamin has taken over the 
Bird Island bakery, Hutchinson, Minn., 
and will install new machinery. 

A. W. Heartman is remodeling a build- 
ing at Grand Avenue and Forty-ninth 
Street, West Duluth, Minn., for a bakery. 

The Colgate Yeast Co., a new concern 
in Chicago, has invaded Minneapolis. As 
yet no offices or plant have been opened. 

C. A. Moore, of Regan Bros., Minne- 
apolis, attended the third annual conven- 


tion of bakery accountants arranged by 
the W. E. Long Co. at Chicago last 
month. 

J. H. Monson has been assigned to the 
Fleischmann scholarship in the baking 
department of Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis. He takes the place of Mr. Mc- 
Dowell, who resigned. 

The Flour State Baking Co., operating 
plants in Minneapolis and St. Paul, is 
putting out a double loaf, weighing 14% 
Ibs, which it is advertising extensively in 
the daily papers. It will retail at 13c. 

L. F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Baking 
Co., and member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has been elected a director of the 
Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Associa- 
tion. 

Ben B. George, manager of the Crisco 
and Selex departments of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was in Minneapo- 
lis several days the first of the month 
calling on the trade in company with 
the local representative, G. W. White. 

Burglars who held up Otto Emrich, a 
Minneapolis retail baker, on April 15, 
escaped with $847. Mr. Emrich, his wife 
and two daughters were in the store 
when a man entered and asked for a 
dozen jelly rolls. After producing a pis- 
tol he said they had better change the 
order to a bank roll. He searched Mr. 
Emrich, taking $847 from his pocket, but 
overlooked $100 in the cash register. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held a well-attended dinner and 
business meeting at the Elks’ Club on 
Thursday evening, April 6. A. B. Fruen, 
president of the city council, spoke. The 
next monthly meeting will be held on 
Thursday evening, May 4, in the U.C.T. 
Hall, Seventh Street and Hennepin Ave- 
nue. At that time the Green and White 
Bakers’ Association, composed of retail 
bakers, will perfect plans for its adver- 
tising campaign, etc. 

Sicurp O. WERNER. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 22.—The past 
month has brought about no improve- 
ment in the bakery trade of St. Louis 
but, on the contrary, a lessened output 
from many of the local shops. Bakers 
are at a loss to explain this, and just 
what steps can be taken to remedy it is 
very uncertain, but it is quite evident 
that some change must take place on 
the part of the bread consuming public 
if anything like the volume of the latter 
part of 1921 is to be reached again in 
the immediate future. 

Unquestionably the unemployment sit- 
uation, which has been quite severe local- 
ly, is a large factor in the bread sales, 
which in many quarters are estimated as 
being fully 40 per cent less than in the 
latter part of last year. As spring 
and summer work open up it is generally 
believed that this particular evil will to 
a great extent be overcome, and un- 
doubtedly the trade will witness a larger 
consumption of bread at that time. 

St. Louis continues remarkably free 
from bread price wars and, consequently, 
the general baking trade is in a much 
stronger condition than are other sec- 
tions of the state. Those shops which 
have attempted to produce a 5c loaf 
have amply demonstrated to the trade at 
large that the time has not yet arrived 
when a quality loaf at that price can 
be offered to the public. 

While bakers and flour sellers have 
had, and still have, widely different ideas 
as to what constitutes a fair price for 
flour, it is safe to say that the average 
baker would not like to see a lower level 
of prices at this time, for such would 
only mean an incessant demand on the 
part of the public for the 5c loaf, and 
other factors in the baking industry quite 
outside the item of flour make such a 
bread price extremely unadvisable, if 
not impossible. 


NOTES 


W. P. Henry, who formerly operated 
a bakery at Bonne Terre, Mo., now has 
one at Campbell, Mo. 

Louis Berkin will build a modern bak- 
ery in the immediate future in the north- 
western section of St. Louis. 

The Dorr & Zeller Catering Co., St. 
Louis, is erecting a new building in the 
western part of the city, which will house 
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a modern bakery for the manufacture of 
the company’s confections. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the American Bakery Co., held 
recently, resulted in the election of the 
following members to the board: A. F. 
Welle, C. Hauck, John Hoerr, J. B. 
Heydt, R. L. Heydt, S. B. Jeffries, Al- 
bert Boettler, Mark C. Steinberg, H. W. 
Ruhe, George D. Ruhe and Jules F. 
Wiedemeyer. Officers of the company 
are A. F. Welle, president and treasurer; 
J. B. Heydt, vice president; John Hoerr, 
vice president; George D. Ruhe, secre- 
tary. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CENTRAL STATES 


Cotumsvus, Onto, April 20.—A slight 
improvement has been noted in the de- 
mand for bread lately, and bakers gen- 
erally are more optimistic than for some 
time. Bread prices seem to be more 
stable now, and there is not so much 
price cutting. A large chain store, which 
sold the 1-lb loaf at 5c retail, has ad- 
vanced the price to 1lc for two loaves, 
or 6c for one. 

While there seems to be some improve- 
ment in the demand for bread, this has 
had no effect upon the demand for flour. 
The majority of bakers in this territory 
are well fixed on flour purchased some 
time ago, and seem willing to take their 
chances on future prices, which it is pre- 
dicted will be lower as we get nearer to 
the new crop. 

There is a little business being done by 
the mills, but most of it at prices which 
show no profit to the seller. Consider- 
able price cutting has been done by mill- 
ers, both from the Southwest. and the 
Northwest, and, while spring wheat flours 
are 40@60c bbl higher than Kansas, there 
have actually been sales of the former 
reported in Ohio at 25c below the lowest 
Kansas quotation. 


NOTES 

The Holland Bread Co., Youngstown, 
opened its new plant on April 1. 

Peter Stuber, of Stuber & Son, Belle- 
fontaine, was in Columbus April 8. 

H. Urquhart, of the Springfield Bak- 
ing Co., was in Columbus on April 6. 

E. Stone, salesman for the Security 
Flour Mills, Abilene, Kansas, was in Co- 
lumbus April 2, calling on the trade. 

A. N. Apple, of New York, who con- 
ducts an advertising service for bakers, 
was in Cleveland, calling on the trade, 
April 5. 

H. J. Hoppstetter, formerly in busi- 
ness with David Lee at Zanesville, has 
succeeded the Makoff Bread Co., Cleve- 
land, and will operate it as the H. J. 
Hoppstetter Baking Co. 

The Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry has decided to hold its summer 
convention at Cedar Point, July 11-13. 
The association is growing very rapidly. 
H. N. Dixon, field manager, is adding 
new members each week, and the mem- 
bership at present totals over 400. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpuia, Pa. April 20.—With 
wheat fluctuating violently, bakers dur- 
ing the past month have evinced a lack 
of confidence in the flour market and 
have been buying only as impelled by 
urgent needs. With Easter over, how- 
ever, there is a quiet hunting for bar- 
gains noted, as stocks in the hands of 
bakers are small. Other bakers’ supplies 
are generally quiet but steady, with of- 
ferings moderate. There is plenty of 
sugar available at 54%c lb for granu- 
lated. 

There is a rather better demand for 
rye flour, particularly from Hebrew bak- 
ers, and the limited offerings are kept 
pretty well cleaned up. 

Retail bread prices are unchanged on 
a general basis of 7c for a 14 to 16-o0z 
loaf, though the large chain stores are 
selling a 16-oz loaf for 6c. 

NOTES 

By auction, last week, 12 shares of 
the Horn & Hardart Baking Co. sold 
at 403. 

Kolb’s bakery has installed a “Kolb 
Bond Bread wireless wagon,” a wagon in 
touch with Kolb’s bakery at all times. 
This is believed to be the first wireless 
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equipped. commercial vehicle in the 
world. 

Eugene Ivins, of the firm of J. S. 
Ivins’ Son, Inc., who died recently, left 
a personal estate of $650,272, of which 
$69,450 was invested in the baking com- 
pany. 

J. 8. Ivins’ Son, Inc., which last month 
started its programme of asking 1,200 
Philadelphia women to serve this year on 
a Board of Advisors for its bakery to 
test its cakes and crackers, has received 
a report from the first 100 who are 
acting in that capacity. Their report 
was: “We appreciate the superior quality 
of Ivins products. Bake more of them, 
for Philadelphians will always buy as 
many of these superfine cookie-cakes and 
crackers as you can bake.” 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


GENERAL TRADE NOTES 


New Bakeries Being Opened—Numerous 








Busi Chang Capacities Being In- 
creased—News from Various States 
INDIANA 


Edward Redman, Oakland City, has 
installed a coke fired oven and machin- 
ery, including a bread wrapping machine. 

Kuntzmann’s bakery, Boonville, has 
undergone many improvements. 

John Detroy, baker, Evansville, is a 
candidate for state representative from 
Vanderburg County. 

The Tolleston Baking Co., Tolleston, 
will build a bakery at 2156 West Fif- 
teenth Avenue, to cost about $12,000: 

The new $300,000 plant of the City 
Baking Co., at Sixteenth and Bellefon- 
taine streets, Indianapolis, was visited by 
11,000 people on opening day. 
President William Elwarner and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer R. L. White have extend- 
ed a standing invitation to the citizens 
to inspect the bakery at any time. This 
company sells direct to the home, and has 
45 trucks covering its territory. 

The White Baking Co., Goshen, is in- 
stalling additional ovens and machinery. 

Guy Swartz has bought the bakery at 
Upland, and will make many improve- 
ments. 

Harold E. Turley, plant pathologist 
in the state conservation department of 
Indiana, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as fermentologist with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

The contract for the structural work 
on the Hudson Baking Co.’s new plant 
at Princeton has been let, and work will 
start at once. 


MICHIGAN 


The Mills Baking Co., Detroit, is erect- 
ing a two-story concrete addition. 

New bakeries have recently been 
opened by Russell Edwards, Adrian, A. 
C. Marple, Eaton Rapids, George Spen- 
cer, Petersburg. 

The bakery of F. J. Hohler, Cheboy- 
gan, was damaged $6,000 by fire. 

The Odessa Baking Co. has begun busi- 
ness at 3832 Hastings Street, Detroit. 

M. H. Goosey, formerly in the baking 
business at Montpelier, Ohio, has opened 
a shop at Waldron. 

G. W. Lutz and E. J. Worden have 
engaged in the baking business at 219 
Shiawasse Street, Lansing. 

Roy Phippeny and Alger Hicks have 
succeeded R. N. Graham in the baking 
business at St. Johns. 

The Detroit Baking Co., Detroit, gave 
a dinner to its salesmen at the Hotel 
Tuller, on April 8. The officers of the 
concern are: C. J. Chandler, president; 
C. J. Esterling, vice president; B. J. Fox, 
secretary; Ezra Bishop, treasurer and 
manager. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES 

A building to cost approximately $20,- 
000 is being erected on Church Street, 
Clinton, Mass., by Peter Lambros, who 
will move his bakery there from Me- 
chanic Street. 

The plant of Bates, Kirby & Co., bak- 
ers, New Bedford, Mass., recently dam- 
aged $10,000 by fire, will be rebuilt. 

The Master Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation of Boston has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Paul Koehler, president ; 
Oswald Mahn, vice president; F. W. 
Bonschau, secretary; B. A. Langenfeld, 
treasurer. 

The two-story bakery of Emidy Bros., 
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Woonsocket, R. I., was recently burned, 
causing a loss of $12,000. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Master 
Bakers’ Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: A. S. Martin, president; 
Jose Lacerda, vice president; H. P. Dion, 
treasurer; James Hargrave, secretary. 

U. G. Fickett, of Brewer, Maine, has 
acquired the Newport (Maine) Bakery. 

The Cushman Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine, has let the contract for the erec- 
tion of a brick stable to cost $15,000. 

John Gill, Rutland, Vt., is building a 
two-oven addition to his bakery. 

George Warren, Derry, N. H., has 
added some machinery to his already 
well-equipped bakery. 

John Borlin, Miloe, Maine, is building 
a bakery to be equipped with modern ap- 
pliances. 

Alton Cooper has opened a bakery at 
Randolph, Maine. 

F. G. Elliot and Wendal Higgins have 
succeeded C. F. Ireland & Co., at Dexter, 
Maine, and will operate as the Dexter 
Baking Co. 

The Sheffield Lunch Rooms, Bridge- 
port, Conn., have leased the bakery of 
Paushter Bros., 819 Madison Avenue. 

James Lenorako, Deacon _ Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is erecting a one- 
story brick and concrete building, 40x60, 
to be used as a bakery. 

The new bakery plant of George 
Cherry, Hollister and Thompson streets, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is rapidly nearing 
completion. It is one story high, 60x55. 

M. Suppa, 1738-40 Stratford Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has let the contract 
for the construction of a one-story bak- 
ery, 20x40. 

The Frank Goetz Bakery Co., 118 State 
Street, New Haven, Conn., has installed 
additional machinery equipment valued 
at $10,000, 

Louis Bellatone & Co., 108 Portsea 
Street, New Haven, Conn., have sold 
their bakery to Bellucci Bros. 

William Ainley, 1459 Stratford Ave- 
nue, Bridgeport, Conn., has sold his bak- 
ery to George Murgatroyd. 

Employees of the Somerville, Mass., 
branch of the New England Bakery Co., 
on April 1, organized the Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, with the fol- 
lowing officers: H. E. Milford, president; 
Daniel Sullivan, vice president; Miss Mil- 
dred Fisher, secretary; V. Y. Dunbar, 
treasurer. Directors: W. J. Wilbert, Z. 
G. Goltz, Frank Horner, G. O’Neil and 
James Clegg. Representatives from the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Co. addressed the gath- 
ering, and showed two reels of motion 
pictures on the use of raisins. 

A modern bakery will be erected by 
the state hospital, Concord, N. H., at a 
cost of approximately $45,000. 

Samuel Roserffeld, Colchester, Conn., 
is installing an elaborate oven. 

G. J. Burnell, representative to the 
Massachusetts legislature from the sixth 
Worcester district, and a dealer in bak- 
ers’ supplies, Park Street, Webster, 
Mass., has been re-elected to the board 
of selectmen of Webster. F. W. Taft, 
sales manager for the Webster-Dudley 
district of the Fleischmann Co., was 
elected to the board of health, and W. W. 
Holmes, wholesale flour jobber, was elect- 
ed town treasurer. 

The Puritan Doughnut Co. has been 
opened at 393 Bowdoin Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

Garcio & Pacheco have opened a bak- 
ery at New Bedford, Mass. 

The bakers of the New England states 
will have a “Bread and Milk Week,” 
beginning June 5. 

The bakers of Springfield, Mass., have 
selected Judge W. R. Heady to act as 
arbitrator between the ne bak- 
ers and the journeymen in their dispute 
about the new wage contract to be signed 
May 1. 

The Norris Baking Co., Concord, N. 
H., has been reorganized with J. H. Welch 
as president and Giuseppi Nardini as 
treasurer and manager. 

A 10 per cent wage cut and an in- 
crease in working hours from 48 to 54 
hours per week are proposed in notices 
posted in three large and a number of 
small bakeries of Manchester, N. H. 

The bakery of I. P. Bonin, Pine Street 
and Lake Avenue, Manchester, N. H., 
was damaged $20,000 by fire. 

Union bakers of Meriden, Conn., in 
their new contract effective May 1, have 
asked for wages ranging from $36 to 


$40 per. week, with time and half for 
all overtime instead of time and quar- 
ter as heretofore. 

Gabriel Trindale has sold his bakery, 
585 Dartmouth Street, New Bedford, 
Mass., to T. K. Katsara. 

The bakery of John Smolek, Frank- 
lin Street, Millers Falls, Mass., burned 
recently. Loss about $3,000. 

Joseph Negri and John Scagliarini have 
acquired the Poit bakery, on Winthrop 
Street, Torrington, Conn. 


OHIO 


Hart Morris and Thomas King have 
acquired the bakery of W. A. King, on 
Belmont Street, Martins Ferry. 

The plant of the Kuhlke Baking Co., 
Akron, has been — by the Haller 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., from the re- 
ceiver. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has taken over the property 
of H. D. Fitzpatrick, at Franklin. 

The Holland Bread Co., 443 West Third 
Street, Dayton, has bought property on 
South Ludlow Street, near Bayard, and 
will build a modern bakery at a cost of 
more than $200,000. The building will 
be two stories, 250x150, on a plot of 
ground 300x350. The Holland Bread Co. 
bought the bakery and business of the 
Bauman Baking Co., West Third Street, 
about a year ago. Headquarters of the 
concern are at Toledo. 

G. M. Lemmon has disposed of his 
interest in the Lemmon & Snyder bak- 
ery, Wooster, to M. H. Snyder. 

The R & Y Co., Canton, is installing a 
bakery in connection with its grocery 
department. E. C. Yant, formerly with 
the Canton branch of the General Bak- 
ing Co., will have charge of the bakery. 

The mammoth new plant of the Ward 
Baking Co. to be erected in Cleveland 
will cover two and one half acres of 
land and will cost over $1,000,000. 

The rebuilt plant of the Holland Bread 
Co., Youngstown, recently destroyed by 
fire, has been put in operation. It is 
located on Mahoning Heights and Glacier 
avenues, and has a capacity of 100,000 
loaves daily, employing 100 people. 

The bakery of William Krombach, 
Cleves, was burned, entailing a loss of 
$15,000. 

Henry Essig’s Sons, Lorain, will erect 
a new bakery. 

H. J. Hoppstetter, formerly of the 
Hoppstetter Baking Co., Zanesville, has 
gone to Cleveland, where he acquired a 
good-sized bakery. 

H. N. Dixon, field manager of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association, was in Cincinnati 
during the month holding conferences 
with W. H. Shafer, secretary of the state 
organization. 

John Hartley, Chicago, secretary of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, recently visited Cincinnati and ar- 
ranged for opening of the “Sweet Goods 
Training School.” From Cincinnati Mr. 
Hartley went to Washington, D. C., to 
attend the trade association conference, 
held on April 12. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The bakery of J. F. Heffelfinger, Fo- 
gelsville, was burned, with a loss of 
$10,000. 

Fire and water damaged the plant of 
the National Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, to 
the extent of $30,000. 

Cornelius Keim, baker, Lancaster, has 
bought the Commonwealth Hotel, and 
will remodel it into a bakery. 

John Zelt, Uniontown, has moved his 
bakery from North Gallatin Avenue to 
12 Hickle Street. 

The Eureka Baking Co., Morrellville, 
has closed its shop, due to a bread war. 

A. Piazza, Sharon, has installed a 
doughnut outfit. 

Jacob Guiler has bought the bakery 
of Fred Rindfuss, Roscoe. 

Henry Begini is building a bakery at 
Greensboro. 

Fred Leamar has opened a bakery at 
Edinboro. 

J. A. and M. A. Eberly, trading as 
John A. Eberly & Son, bakers, Wormles- 
dorf, have discontinued. 

H. D. Kutz, Kutztown, is installing 
another bread oven and additional ma- 
chinery. 

S. Hagerty, president of the Keebler- 
Weyl Baking Co., Philadelphia, died re- 
cently. 

The partnership of Samuel Neustin, 
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Morris Werbse and Joseph Kahanak, 
operating as the Mastontown (Pa.) Bak- 
ing Co., is being dissolved. 

The Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has 
adopted a mail order system of deliver- 
ing bread in corrugated cardboard car- 
tons. 

Ernest Orthwein has engaged in the 
baking business at 5627 Chester Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

A. Kaffenberger has opened a bakery 
at Cottman Street and Wyoming Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

Henry Mill, Jr., has bought the bak- 
ery of Albert Traub, Mervine and Ven- 
ango streets, Philadelphia. 

The bakery of Manning & Leighton 
Co., Indiana, was destroyed by fire. 

The Gessler bakery, at Indiana, which 
recently burned, was covered by insur- 
ance, 

C. H. Claren has opened the Quality 
bakery at Leechburg. 

The Millersburg Baking Co., Millers- 
burg, of which R. C. Jobe, the former 
well-known Fleischmann man, is secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager, has been in- 
corporated, and bought the plant of L. 
J. Novinger, in that town. The company 
will erect an annex which will double its 
present size and output, and will put a 
number of additional motor trucks into 
its out-of-town delivery service. 

Joseph Nobilie, of Latrobe, has bought 
the Smithton electric bakery. 

W. J. Burke has opened a bakery at 
Coplay, equipped with a steam oven. 

G. H. Rabich has his new bakery at 
Seventh and Liberty streets, Allentown, 
in operation. It contains two steam 
bread ovens. 

B. P. Loch, baker on Arlington Ave- 
nue, St. Clair, Pittsburgh, has bought 
the building housing his bakery. 

The Resler-Holdsworth Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, has installed another bread oven. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

Work has been started on the plant of 
the Burley Bread Co., Moundsville, W. 
Va. 

D. E. Davis and J. F. Hastings have 
succeeded F. Hamilton in the baking 
business at Bristown, Okla. 

New Oklahoma bakeries: Ralph Cros- 
by, Fairland, Van Voorhees, Walters, 
and A. J. Seigel, Commerce. 

W. J. Russell, 419 Sixth Street, New 
Orleans, will erect a modern bakery 
equipped with two steam bread ovens 
and a full outfit of automatic bread 
machinery. 

Frank Nichalosi, 146 South Rampart 
Street, New Orleans, is altering and im- 
proving his bakery. 

The Green & White Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Louisville, Ky., is planning a 
membership drive. 

Rudolph Feldman has bought the bak- 
ery of R. B. Childs, 3021 Eastern Ave- 
nue, Baltimore. 

Bullwinkle’s bakery, 206 Rutledge 
Avenue, Atlanta, Ga., has added a Cen- 
tury mixer. 

Shafer’s bakery, Savannah, Ga., has 
added a Petri-Jones rounder-up. 

W. J. Finley has opened a bakery at 
Calera, Ala., and installed modern equip- 
ment. 

L. A. Ruppersburg, for a number of 
years representative for the Fleischmann 
Co. at Atlanta, Ga., has severed his con- 
nection with that company and bought 
the Ideal bakery from H. H. Groux, 200 
Decatur Street, Atlanta. 

The Iten Biscuit Co. has its new eight- 
story cracker factory on Florida Street, 
Memphis, Tenn., in operation. It is of 
brick, steel and concrete. 

Fortune’s, Inc., will erect a building in 
Memphis, Tenn., at Union Avenue and 
Belvedere Street. The capital stock of 
the company has been increased to $100,- 
000. The new plant will be larger than 
the one at Union Avenue and Somerville 
Street, and will manufacture ice cream, 
cakes and do a catering business. 

Reconstruction work on the plant of 
the Pure Food bakery, Anderson, S. C., 
burned Feb. 19, has been started. Ben 
Thwaite, manager, reported the loss as 
$45,000. . 

The bakery of James Carroll & Sons, 
Hereford, Texas, has been fitted with 
new equipment. 

C. Gorra, Pittsburgh, Okla., has start- 
ed work on a one-story brick bakery 
building. 

The Crescent bakery, Clarksdale, Miss., 
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a large modern plant operated by J. H. 
Sax, has been acquired by the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Bread Co. 

W. H. McKinney, Cleveland, Miss., is 
installing additional machinery equip- 
ment sold by the Triumph Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Toney & James, bakers, Amory, Miss., 
have added candy making machinery. 

The Benson Co., Athens, Ga., has ab- 
sorbed the Model Bread Co., Americus, 
Ga. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Baking Co. is 
building a modern plant on Capitol 
Street, to be equipped with a Haller 
travelling oven and Read machinery. 

Cleggs bakery, Greensboro, N. C., the 
Home bakery, Statesville, N. C., and 
McSweeney’s bakery, Lake Worth, Fla., 
have installed wrapping machines. 

The American Bakeries Corporation is 
installing additional equipment in its 
Macon, Ga., plant. 

Bollingers’ bakery, Orlando, Fla., has 
added a large cake mixer. 

Melton’s bakery, Sanford, Fla., has in- 
creased its machinery equipment. 

The Early bakery, Market Street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has added a double 
deck Middleby-Marshall oven. 

Scruggs Bros., Central Market House, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., are making some ex- 
tensive improvements to their plant, and 
a large single deck portable oven is be- 
ing installed. 

The Central Bakery Co., formerly at 
412 East Eighth Stréet, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., having been burned, Drury Bros., 
proprietors, have opened a temporary 
plant at 713 Georgia Avenue, until they 
can rebuild. 

E. C. Lloyd, Anniston, Ala., has in- 
stalled a Dutchess divider and rounder, 
and a Thompson proofer. 

John Weisendonger, Talladega, Ala., is 
building a bakery, 50x140, on Main Street. 
It will be equipped with a Dutchess di- 
vider, rounder, Thompson molder, proof- 
er and a complete Triumph bakery outfit. 

W. H. LaFever, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed representative for the Thompson Ma- 
chinery Co., Belleville, N. J., for Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

The Schlessinger-Meyer Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., has remodeled its plant and 
installed a divider, molder, and complete 
equipment throughout. 

A two-story and basement brick build- 
ing at Front Street and Talbot Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn., has been leased by the 
Grennan Cake Co. Work will be started 
at once to remodel the building. Messrs. 
Grennan and Brady, officials of the com- 
pany, were in Memphis during the month 
making final arrangements. 

The Richmond (Va.) Retail Bakers’ 
Association has been organized, with Ev- 
erett Perkinson as president, A. Breit- 
stein vice president, and David Cohen 
secretary and treasurer. 

The American Bakeries Co. will erect 
a bakery at Columbus, Ga:, to cost about 
$100,000. It will be two stories, 50x212. 

The U. S. Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, 
has made many improvements to its 
plant. 

At a recent meeting of the Houston 
(Texas) bakers, Steve Pias was elected 
president of the local association. 

Robert Abbott and Raymond Miller 
are now operating the Seminole bakery, 
Tampa, Fla. 

William Myers has acquired the bak- 
ery of C. W. Love, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Numerous improvements are being 
made by the Tip Top Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. A molder, rounder-up, and 
an overhead proofer have been recently 
installed. The company recently enlarged 
the oven capacity and installed a divider. 

Louis Kortz has bought the bakery of 
Walter Graf, Eighteenth and Wilson 
streets, Louisville, Ky. 

E. C. Pruess, Eighteenth and Oak 
streets, Louisville, has added a cake 
mixer, 

Governor Morrow, of Kentucky, ve- 
toed the Thompson tax law, which would 
have been a great handicap to the bakers, 
as it would have practically doubled 
taxes for state and county purposes on 
machinery and raw materials. 

W. S. Garfield, of Pensacola, Fla., is 
opening a bakery at Dothan, Ala. 

R. O. Sawyer, operating the Tip Top 
bakery, Key West, Fla., has enlarged his 
establishment and installed additional 
equipment. 

I. B. Williams and Louis Pollard have 
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acquired the bakery of Ralph Kennedy, 
Frostproof, Fla., and will operate as the 
Frostproof Baking Co. 

S. J. Robinson & Son, Haines City, 
Fla., are remodeling their bakery and 
will equip it with modern machinery. The 
building will be lengthened 43 feet, the 
floor lowered to the street level, and a 
new front put in, and electrical fixtures 
installed. 

At the April monthly meeting of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Bakers’ Association, E. 
C. Piercy, of the Fleischmann Co., out- 
lined plans for a “bread and milk” cam- 
paign to start early in May. 

Members of the Retail Grocers’ & 
Butchers’ Association of Birmingham, 
Ala., were guests of the American Bak- 
eries Co. at a dinner in the company’s 
plant on April 5. R. C. ‘Thompson, man- 
ager, made an address, and L. E. Roger, 
secretary, gave an interesting talk on 
the growth of the company, which was 
started on the site of the Highland 
plant. The company now covers the 
states of Georgia, Florida and Alabama, 
having plants in almost every large city 
in the three states. 

The Montgomery (Ala.) Bakery is en- 
larging its plant and adding new equip- 
ment. 

The city council, Louisville, Ky., has 
increased bakers’ licenses from $7.50 to 
$10 a year. 

The Whiteside bakery, Louisville, is 
conducting an advertising campaign. 

The Winchester (Ky.) Baking Co., 
owned by Stehlin & Teekin, has been sold 
to Lindeman Bros., formerly in the bak- 
ing business at Danville, Ky. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





ACCOUNTANTS’ MEETING 


Distributing, Selling and Delivery Costs 
Analyzed at Chicago Meeting of the 
W. E. Long Co. 


Correct methods for distributing, sell- 
ing and delivery costs between city busi- 
ness and shipping business, and analysis 
of individual route costs were chief topics 
of discussion at the third annual confer- 
ence of bakery accountants, arranged by 
the W. E. Long Co., at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, last month, 

These refinements of bakery cost keep- 
ing are designed, in the first instance, to 
determine profit or loss on each depart- 
mental operation; in the other, to check 
the ability of the individual salesmen, to 
adjust routes, if need be, to a better 
paying basis and to stimulate more in- 
terest among salesmen through the set- 
ting up of friendly competition. 

The accountants attending the meeting 
were representative of the baking insti- 
tutions which now receive the accounting 
service of the W. E. Long organization 
through monthly comparative cost re- 
ports. 

It was pointed out during the discus- 
sions that an individual route cost an- 
alysis will give opportunity to segregate 
the expense of each route, in addition to 
sales per route, average stops, average 
sales per stop, gasoline consumption per 
route, repair of equipment and other 
items necessary to a knowledge of which 
routes are profitable and which ones are 
operating at a loss. 

The three days’ programme, under the 
immediate direction of Thomas E. King, 
head of the W. E. Long accounting de- 
partment, included also discussions of all 
the various cost factors, such as methods 
of checking stale bread and bread unac- 
counted for, cost of dusting flour, ab- 
sorption, invisible loss, and evaporation. 

The importance of accounting in bak- 
ery operation was emphasized by W. E. 
Long, who addressed the conference just 
before adjournment. He said, in part: 

“Long ago we perceived that there 
were four real, vital departments to a 
bakery — management, accounting (I 
might classify these two as one), manu- 
facturing and sales. Give me a good 
manager, a good, first-class accountant, a 
high-class and technically trained baker 
and an efficient sales manager, and I feel 
warranted in saying that I could run a 
bakery anywhere this side of Mars.” 

Among those who attended the confer- 
ence were: C. A. Markle, Akron Baking 
Co; Joseph Poole, M. Carpenter Baking 
Co; W. R. Hill, Memphis Bread Co; W. 
A. Burk, Spokane Bakery Co; R. Meyer, 
C. Elsaesser, Consumers’ Baking Co; 





Kenneth Falconer, James Strachan, Ltd; 
A. E. Perkins, Pacific Baking Co; E. B. 
Taggart, W. L. Taggart, H. W. Colgan, 
Taggart Baking Co; Miss Mulligan, M. 
Carpenter Baking Co; H. R. Austin, 
Miss Grace Rought, R. Z. Spaulding, 
Inc; C. A. Moore, Regan Bros. Co; P. C. 
Orear, Mr. Hoff, Consumers’ Bread Co; 
Mr. Peterson, Jay Burns Baking Co; 
Louis Garttner, Miss Goetz, Superior 
Baking Co; Fred Brownell, Livingston 
Baking Co; C. J. Gobel, Springfield Bak- 
ing Co; Mr. Dunham, Reynolds Baking 
Co; Mrs. N. E. Fee, H. Korn Baking 
Co; H. O. Hall, Haller Baking Co. 





NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS MEET 

The North Dakota Association of the 
Baking Industry was reorganized at a 
meeting held in the Commercial Club 
rooms at Fargo on March 28. This was 
the first meeting of bakers in this state 
since the old organization was dissolved 
in February, 1921, when they joined with 
the South Dakota bakers and organized 
the Mid-West Bakers’ Association. This 
body has not been very active, and the 
North Dakota bakers were of the belief 
that an association for that state only 
would be of much more benefit to their 
members. 

Harry E. Howland, of Fargo, at the 
request of several other bakers issued a 
call for a one-day meeting, at which time 
topics of vital interest to bakers were to 
be discussed. His letter met with a 
ready response, and the attendance was 
good, considering the short notice. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Harry E. Howland, who acted as tem- 
porary chairman. W. Nimmo, of Devils 
Lake, served as temporary secretary. 
The bakers took more interest in the 
proceedings of this meeting than at any 
previous gathering, and all joined in the 
debates on the various questions. They 
seemed to be unanimous in favor of re- 
organizing the old state association. 
After some discussion a motion was made 
that the North Dakota Association of 
the Baking Industry be reorganized, 
which was unanimously carried. The old 
constitution was adopted with two 
changes: one, that bakers in North Da- 
kota and adjacent territory could be 
members, so as to give the bakers in 
western Minnesota towns the privilege 
of joining; and two, the dues were placed 
at $5 a year. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Harry E. Howland, 
Fargo Bakery Co; vice president, George 
Hektner, Northwestern Baking Co., 
Moorhead, Minn; secretary-treasurer, C. 
A. Williams, Barker bakery, Fargo. The 
board of directors consists of the officers 
and H. K. Geist, Grand Forks, J. F. 
Smallwood, Minot, and John A. Hoff- 
man, Bismarck. 

A dinner was tendered the bakers in 
the evening at the Commercial Club by 
the following supply men: C. W. White, 
Minneapolis, of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati; B. J. Duncan and R. P. 
Freeman, of the Fargo (N. D.) Food 
Products Co; F. P. Fish, St. Paul, of 
the Fleischmann Co; and the Fargo (N. 
D.) Mill Co. Harry E. Howland acted 
as toastmaster, and called on those pres- 
ent for short talks. C. A. Williams, the 
secretary, led the community singing. 


BAKERS WHO REGISTERED 


Jacob Kaufman, East Grand Forks, 
Minn; Marino Hernes, Fargo; C. A. Wil- 
liams, Barker bakery, Fargo; Harry E. 
Howland, Fargo Bakery Co; L. Lyman, 
Perfection Baking Co., Mandan; J. F. 
Smallwood, Minot; M. A. Johnson, John- 
son & Knutson, Fargo; R. L. Hawes, 
Wahpeton; F. Sampson, Minot; George 
Hektner, Northwestern Baking Co., 
Moorhead, Minn; W. Nimmo, Haig & 
Nimmo, Devils Lake; G. A. Troyer, Rug- 
by; John Romsland, Valley City; H. K. 
Geist, H. K. Geist & Co., Grand Forks; 
Walter Jung, Jung quality bakery, Thief 
River Falls, Minn; John A. Hoffman, 
Barker Bakery & Candy Co., Bismarck. 





MILWAUKEE SWEET GOODS SCHOOL 

The three weeks’ class in sweet goods 
under the auspices of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Master Bakers at Milwau- 
kee, which closed on April 7, was most 
successful. About 35 bakers registered, 
of which 24 had a 100 per cent attend- 
ance record. 
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The school was held in the bakery de- 
partment of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, and Professor E. J. Korf, the 
department teacher, assisted in arrang- 
ing the class work. Samuel Goetz, of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
was in charge and, as usual, held the 
interest of the bakers at all sessions. 
Mr. Goetz is rated as one of the best 
experts on sweet goods in this country, 
and his demonstrations of countless cakes 
and all sorts of pastry called forth the 
admiration of those present. 

To show their appreciation, the mem- 
bers of the class presented Mr. Goetz 
with a cigar case and a beautiful en- 
graved silver loving cup. 





BAKERY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


The annual meeting of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
on March 27-28, with George E. Dean 
presiding. ‘The meeting was a closed 
one, and little news for publication was 
given out. 

It was learned, however, that the asso- 
ciation had decided to hold a large exhi- 
bition of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
on the Municipal Pier, Chicago, Sept. 11- 
16, and, if possible, in conjunction with 
the annual convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association. It was also decided 
to invite the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America to change the location ar- 
ranged ror its annual meeting from Mil- 
waukee to Chicago, in order that a large 
attendance of bakers could be assured. 

An exhibition committee was appoint- 
ed, consisting of Feliz Notz, Arthur Fos- 
dyke and C. W. Helm, who will have 
full charge of the renting of the space 
and other matters. Arrangements were 
also made to transfer the association’s 
office, under charge of Secretary Bruce 
M. Warner, from Cleveland to Chicago. 

The annual banquet of the association 
was given on Monday evening, March 27, 
at the Sherman Hotel, and an enjoyable 
time was spent. Arthur Fosdyke acted 
as toastmaster. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was A. P. Johnson, publisher Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) News, who delivered a 
most excellent address on “Getting Back 
to Normalcy.” ‘This is the second occa- 
sion on which Mr. Johnson has appeared 
at one of these annual banquets. 

Others present and not mentioned be- 
fore included Arthur Katzinger, Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co; Joseph C. Emley, 
Duhrkop Oven Co; O. R. Read, Read 
Machinery Co; J. W. Hicklin, Hubbard 
Oven Co; A. Wills, August Maag Co; J. 
M. Spencer, Hobart Mfg. Co; John F. 
Bowman, manager bureau of conven- 
tions, Chicago Association of Commerce; 
William N. Elwood, Union Machinery 
Co; F. M. Dudley, The J. H. Day Co; 
Paul Esselborn, Century Machine Co; 
C. W. Helm, Helm-Built Oven Co; G. 
Jensen, Triumph Mfg. Co; J. G. Redner, 
Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co; Leighton Jones, Chapman & Smith 
Co; J. J. Wiselogel, E. H. Schilling, 
Peerless Wire Goods Co; W. E. Fay, 
Champion Machinery Co; William D. 
Bleier, Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co; 
A. Hayssen, Hayssen Mfg. Co; F. X. 
Lauterbur, Peerless Bread Machine Co; 
C. L. Russell, American Bakers’ Machin- 
ery Co; Jack Faulds, Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co; R. S. Chissold, Bakers’ Helper; 
C. B. MacDowell, Bakers Review; Ev- 
erett Holdrege, Bakery Profits; O. R. 
Elofson, Bakers Buying Guide; Bruce 
M. Warner, secretary. 

A. S. Purves. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Marion, May 10. 

Arklahoma Association of the Baking 
Industry, Fort Smith, Ark., May 10-11. 

Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Houston, May 16-18. 

National Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers, Detroit, Mich., May 23-24. 

Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Bedford Springs, June 5-7. 

Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, Baltimore, Md., June 
20-22. 

Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, May 29-June 1. 

Ohio Bakers’ Association,.Cedar Point, 
July 11-13. 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Exhibition, Chicago, Sept. 11-16. 





This variety of cake, however, was al- 
ways very popular. It was very difficult 
to prepare, only about six out of twenty 
bakers being able to master the art. The 
baker, van der Pigge, in the Groote 
Houtstraat, in Haarlem, made such ex- 
cellent “Knapkoek” that all the cake 
vendors of this city bought their wares 
from him. 

The “worm cookie” was another prod- 
uct of the medicinal variety. Not only 
were medicinal herbs commonly employed 
in the bakery, but spices were extensive- 
ly used in the preparation of all sorts of 
cake. 

G. van_Ryn, at one time owner of the 
bakeshop’ “Den Dubbelen Arend,” in the 
Schoutensteeg, in Utrecht, immortalized 
his product, the “Utrechtsche tekantjes,” 
when he published his book “De Schout- 
ensteechsche Tekantjes en Tafelcoeck- 
gens.” This occurred in 1876 on the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his 
business. These “tekantjes,” which made 
Utrecht famous, were small, spiced cakes, 
four inches long and one inch wide. It 
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SOME ANCIENT DUTCH BAKERIES 


(Continued from page 355.) 


is not at all unlikely that they were pre- 
viously known, in a different form, as 
“Utrecht hijlikmaker” or “table cake.” 
After 1730 they were called “tekantjes” 
because they were served with tea, which 
at that time was first introduced in Hol- 
land. 

Much trouble was experienced in the 
seventeenth century, when Maerten Ael- 
bertsz, and later the husband of his wid- 
ow, Cornelis Vervooren, attempted, by 
means of unfair competition, to take the 
trade in these cakes away from a certain 
widow Versteegh. Thanks to the strin- 
gent laws of that time, the attempt 
failed. In later years competitors were 
allowed more freedom. 

The greatest care was taken in packing 
and distributing “the sixteen table 
cookies.” ‘The trademark of the baker, 
Doncker, was displayed on the outside 
of the packages, and as a result the 
Utrecht “tekantjes,” now known as 
“theerandjes,’ became famous through- 
out the world. “Goudsche Sprits,” the 
cake that made the city of Gouda fa- 
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The Baker and His Helper 


mous, and “Bussink’s Deventer Cake,” 
are also widely known. 

There was always a great variety of 
cake. in Holland. “Speculaas” and 
“Dutch taai” were made of ordinary 
cake dough with anise seed, baked in 
various shapes. These cakes are exten- 
sively consumed on St. Nicolaas Day, the 
fifth of December, by old and young. 
In ancient times “Dutch taai” was al- 
ways decorated with a thin layer of leaf 
gold. The baker was very busy during 
the St. Nicolaas festivities, and it was 
his custom to invite the girls of the 
neighborhood to his shop on a certain 
evening, to help with the work of gilding. 
Cakes were made in the form of boys, 
girls, ships, windmills, animals, etc. Late 
in the evening, the young men would 
call for the girls to escort them home; 
before leaving, however, games were 
played, after which all the broken cake 
was consumed by the company, with the 
consent of the baker. 

As leaf gold was found to endanger 
the health of the public, ordinances put 
a stop to these “gilding parties.” The 
bakers themselves were not at all sorry 
for this, as there was always more bro- 
ken cake than seemed necessary. Nico- 
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The Baker 
From an old drawing 


laas Beets, the eminent Dutch author of 
the nineteenth century, has given a 
charming account of a “gilding party” in 
his book, “Camera Obscura.” 

The “Frisian taai” was a very tough 
cake. “Amsterdam thumbs” were oblong 
in shape, baked of sweet dough, which 
consisted of brown sugar, butter, anise 
seed and rye flour. “Kriekjes” and 


.“Mopjes” were made of the same sub- 


stance, and were the size of a half penny 
or quarter guilder. And finally, there 
were “patiences,” which, as the name im- 
plies, demanded a great deal of patience 
to produce. To make them, a spout 
was used, and they were cut by means 
of a needle. They disappeared long ago, 
the bakery Scholl, in Amsterdam, being 
the last establishment where they could 
be obtained. 


—tTranslated from the Dutch by L. C. 
Wilten. 


INSTITUTE BAKING COURSE 


Applications Being Received for Term Open- 
ing on May 15—Individual Equip- 
ment for Each Student 


Curcaco, I1t., April 20.—Applications 
for admission to the American Institute 
School of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, which will open on May 
15, are being received daily, and with the 
enrollment for a single term limited to 
36 men, it is expected that many appli- 
cants will be turned away. The first 
course, which will be confined to the 
manufacture of bread and rolls and at- 
tendant problems, will last four months, 
and the second, which will treat of sweet 
goods, will start Sept. 4. 

The advantages of a limited enroll- 
ment will be that each student will have 
his own equipment, which no one but 
himself will use during the entire course, 
and will be afforded individual attention. 
To accommodate those who do not enter 
the school’s regular four months’ course, 
special courses will be given which will 
train men as baking or milling chemists, 
and opportunities will also be open to 
men of proper training and experience 
to work on research problems in the lab- 
oratories of the institute. 


THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The period of four months was deter- 
mined upon as the least possible time in 
which to cover the instruction requisite 
for a foreman or superintendent of a 
bakery. Peter G. Pirrie, principal of the 
school, in explaining this, said: ““Elimina- 
tion of material has not been practiced 
in determining upon the four months’ 
period. Rather have important subjects 
been added to the course. It will be pos- 
sible to cover the ground in the allotted 
time by following a stiff schedule. For 
instance, while the student is assigned 
to experimental baking work he will 
have no time for a lunch period, and will 
have to eat while on the job. I believe 
that this intensified curriculum will be 
appreciated by the baker, as it means a 
saving of two months to the visiting 
student. In fact, it is the loss of time 
which is the big expense when the baker 
drops his work to go to school.” 

The main baker’s course will be prac- 
tical, and schedules each student for an 
average of 45 hours per week at the 
school. Sixty-nine per cent of all the 
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A Bakery in the Early Nineteenth Century 


student’s time will be spent in the shop, 
and $1 per cent in the classroom. Eighty- 
three per cent of the time spent in the 
shop will be on the actual processes of 
manufacturing bread, etc., and the other 
17 per cent will be given over to the 
study of the manufacture and properties 
of the ingredients of bread. 

It, is planned to have the classroom 
work on a lecture-demonstration basis. 
That is, the student will have before him 
on his table specimens of all the ingre- 
dients upon which the professor may be 
lecturing. Thus he will be able to fol- 
low, through personal observation, the 
details of the lecture. 

Upon completion of the four months’ 
course, certificates will be issued stating 
that the student has satisfactorily ful- 
filled the requirements of the school. 
Mr. Pirrie stressed the point that no such 
certificate will be granted to a student 
who has not been able to take full charge 
of a breadshop before he leaves the 
school. 

The school faculty will include, besides 
Mr. Pirrie, a well-known practical baker, 
with considerable experience in instruc- 
tional work, another baker in charge of 
the experimental bakery, Victor Marx, 
at the head of the chemical laboratory, 
and in addition to these full time in- 
structors, all members of the staff of 
the American Institute of Baking and 
the American Bakers’ Association will 
be available for special work. Among 
the latter will be Dr. H.‘E. Barnard, C. 
B. Morrison, L. A. Rumsey, Harold E. 
Turley, I. K. Russell, A. W. Landstrom, 
and Otis W. Hall, as well ‘as many oth- 
ers. Men prominent in the baking in- 
dustry, who may pass through Chicago, 
will be invited to address the school on 
current topics. 

Indications are that the first class will 
be very representative. It will be made 
up of men who own bakeries, operatives 
and chemists from flour mills, salesmen 
from machinery concerns, members of 
large industrial organizations, and a con- 
siderable number who are entering the 
bakery field for the first time. 


THE BAKERY PLANT 


The bakery itself will occupy the five- 
floor and basement concrete structure 
which adjoins the building of the 
American Institute. and the American 
Bakers’ Association. It will have 4,000 
square feet of floor space, and will 
be equipped with the latest types of 
bakery machinery. This will be sup- 
plied by the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association, entirely at the ex- 
pense of the association, and will include 
three machines of each kind, each one of 
which will be operated for one year only, 
when another type of the same machine 
will replace it. Thus all the different and 
newest designs in bakery equipment will 
be given a test. 

Though the products of the bakery 
will not be for sale, the plant will be run 
on a quasi-commercial basis. Mistakes 
will be deliberately made in bread bak- 


ing, to show the faults of poor formulas 
and the unhappy results of carelessness. 

The top floor of the bakery will be 
used for storage only. A Reade flour 
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the mixing machinery and will also be 
used as a fermenting room. Two re- 
frigerating rooms, adjoining on the third 
floor, will be used for storing flour and 


A Cartoon by M. Pool Satirizing the “Honest Baker’ of Early Days 


blending and sifting unit will be in- 
stalled on the fourth floor, and will dis- 
charge into an automatic weighing hop- 
per on the floor below, which will contain 


Augustijn, the Baker of Beverwijk, Burned Alive in His Oven by Spanish Soldiers in 1556 





for special experiments in fermentation. 
The first mixing unit to be installed will 
be a New Era high speed mixer, and two 
others are to be put in later. 
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The “Twelve Works of Mercy” 


From the third floor the dough drops 
down to the dividers, rounders and 
proofers on the second floor. The first 
of these units will be an American Bak- 
ers Machinery Co. divider, a Union 
rounder, and a Day proofer. It is not 
yet decided what companies will furnish 
the other two units. Intermediate proof- 
ers, which are customarily mounted in 
bakeries at such a height that ladders are 
needed to see the dough, will be elevated 
no higher than eye level, so that the stu- 
dents may observe conveniently. 

From the proofers the dough drops 
down to molders on the first floor. The 
first molder will be a Champion. On this 
floor will be the usual benches, Century 
and Hobart cake mixers, a Dutchess bun 
divider, and a Peerless “Merry-Go- 
Round” proofer. From the molders the 
dough goes to the proof box, and from 
there to the ovens. Three ovens will be 
installed in a new building now being 
erected, which connects with the first 
floor of the main building. The first 
ovens will be a Duhrkop 10x12, a Rob- 
erts portable, and a Westinghouse or 
General Electric. The oven shop will 
also contain a mechanical bread cooking 
device, and three wrapping machines, a 
Hayssen, a Union and a Union Steel 
Products Co. The Lockwood Mfg. Co. 
will supply the bread pans. 

The basement will be given over to 
shower baths, wash rooms, toilets, and 
locker room facilities. 

The bakery, if operated at full ca- 
pacity, will be capable of turning out 
10,000 lbs of bread per day. However, it 
will actually be run on a 1,000-lb basis, 
to allow for instructional work. 

V. P. WittiaMs. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 

The second bimonthly meeting of the 
New England Bakers’ Association will 
be held at Worcester, Mass., on April 
26. Harry N. Brown, of the Worcester 
Baking Co., secretary of the Worcester 
division of the New England association, 
is chairman of the committee, which has 
arranged for a lively meeting. Among 
the speakers will be C. O. Swanson, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Baking Co., 
who will speak on “How to Meet Labor 
Conditions”; Albert Klopfer, editor of 
the Bakers’ Weekly, who will make an 
address on “The Value of Trade Organi- 
zations,” and A. S. Martin, of New 
Bedford. 

Reports will be heard from the asso- 
ciate membership committee, the hon- 
orary membership committee and the 
committee on code of ethics. The old 
Massachusetts Master Bakers’. Associa- 
tion has had a very successful employ- 
ment bureau, and it will be left to this 
meeting to decide whether the New Eng- 


land Bakers’ .Association shall take it 
over and render the same service to bak- 
ers of New England. Other questions to 
be discussed are the proposed “bread and 
milk” campaign, and an invitation to at- 
tend the Pennsylvania bakers’ conven- 
tion. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 361.) 


The questions involved are many, and 
new phases are being constantly consid- 
ered os your officers and, where our dis- 
trict is affected, prompt and energetic 
action is taken. We are constantly build- 
ing for the future as well as for the 
present, and must as an organization 
consider the effect of a condition which 
might result should the crop situation 
change in future years. 

We have rightly considered that the 
importation of wheat and wheat products 
from Canada and other foreign countries 
into our domestic market would be a 
menace to the marketing condition of 
our products unless adequately protect- 
ed by tariff legislation, and it is pleasin 
to be advised that the permanent tari 
bill now being considered by Congress 
carries recommended protective sched- 
ules which, in my estimation, will, under 
normal conditions, give us this adequate 
protection. 

If and when this schedule is enacted 
into a law, I am convinced that the dis- 
trict represented by our organization will 
realize its important effect in creating 
an increased demand for the strong 
wheat raised and the products that we 
manufacture. 

The organization was a factor in pre- 
senting our views to the committees hav- 
ing this legislation in charge, and I 
should recommend that a suitable resolu- 
tion of commendation of the proposed 
schedule be forwarded to the senators 
and congressmen of our district, urging 
no modification of the schedule. 

Your officers have been fully occupied 
in considering and attempting to obtain 
rightful differentials as to rates of 
freight from our district to the consum- 
ing points for marketing our products. 
This has not only been advocated in cor- 
rection of tariffs, but there has been a 
constant fight to retain the equalization 
that is due us as menaced by the pro- 
posed changes from other districts to the 
markets in which we must sell our prod- 
ucts in competition with them, and it is 
well that we are so thoroughly organized 
to handle freight tariff matters. This is 
the most important question that con- 
fronts our district today, and many ad- 
justments must be made before we will 
be on a proper differential basis to all 
markets to which we have heretofore 
enjoyed free distribution. 

The newly created export committee 
will report to you their recommendations 
and findings. 

We are seriously handicapped in not 
having competitive service through the 
north Atlantic ports, as compared with 
the Gulf ports, satisfactorily to serve 
our foreign buyers, and we are strongly 
in hopes that the railroads serving our 
district will realize the necessity of open- 
ing up the north Atlantic ports on a 
proper differential, so that our products 
can flow east as well as south without 
undue surcharge from point of origin 
of the wheat to foreign destination. 

The exportation of flour is of as great 
importance to the producer as it is to 
the miller. The opening of all ports for 
competitive service is as much to the 
interest of the producer as it is to the 
miller. 

The per cent advances in railroad 
freight rates have deprived us of mar- 
kets in which during the pre-war period 
we enjoyed an_ established domestic 
trade. This is particularly true in the 
Pacific Coast markets. We have now a 
brief presented to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the railroad com- 
panies to give us a competitive rate from 
our district to this flour consuming sec- 
tion, so that we can sell in competition 
with Montana and South Dakota. 

As merchants we have realized that we 
must first become manufacturers, and I 
believe that without exception the mem- 
bers of our organization have realized 
the necessity of forgetting the war 
period, with its relative inefficiency of 
management, so that today we are on 
a competitive basis as to cost with other 
districts. We are fortunate in having 


competitive fuel supply in coal, oil and 
gas which, with few exceptions, equalizes 
this cost with other districts. 

We have during the past year been 
fortunate in the labor situation, which I 


am convinced is due to the strong stand 
we have taken, realizing the importance 
of insisting that the management of our 
plants must be permitted to exercise 
their individual judgment as to the fair- 
ness of the wage scale of their employees 
as compared with living conditions, with- 
out interference from outside agitators 
and trouble makers. 

We are considered by other flour mill- 
ers as being fortunately located, with a 
wonderful raw material supply at our 
door, and I believe we are justified in 
continuing to advise the flour purchasing 
public, both domestic and foreign, that 
for the best wheat products they must 
come to this great Southwest, that has 
raised, and will continue to raise, nearly 
50 per cent of the wheat of the United 
States, and that we, with increased mill- 
ing capacity, can supply their wants on 
a relatively cheaper cost of manufacture 
and transportation than any of our com- 
petitors. 

The great Southwest has come into its 
own, and we who have been responsible 
for the relative growth of the milling 
industry as compared to the increased 
wheat production can be gratified, but 
we must realize the necessity at all times 
of giving the purchaser the grades pur- 
chased and the service that will create 
a satisfied customer. We must realize 
that an error of one reflects to the detri- 
ment of all; that nonattention to service 
is a menace to all; that unbusinesslike 
procedure of one affects all. 

There is no reason for us to become 
speculators in the value of our products 
to have a fair return for our investment 
and efforts, and I am convinced that the 
present method of marketing the prod- 
ucts of our mills on a basis of today’s 
worth, with a fair profit, will not only 
enhance the estimation in which our dis- 
trict is held-by the flour purchasing pub- 
lic but will in a measure create a general 
standardization of flour milling business 
that cannot help but be a benefit to all. 

We are keenly interested in the pros- 
perity of the agricultural communities, 
for on their prosperity depends ours. It 
is due that we provide the producer of 
wheat with a free market for his prod- 
ucts and this can only be done by insist- 
ing that we have that same free market 
for the distribution of wheat products. 
Our problems are the producers’ prob- 
lems, as 75 per cent of the wheat raised 
in the United States is consumed locally. 

One of our members has investigated, 
and will speak to you regarding the bet- 
terment of seeds farming, and care in 
wheat raising conditions, which we can- 
not help but do all in our power to ad- 
vocate and advance, for better raw ma- 
terial on our rolls gives a better ‘product, 
and a better product from our district 
increases the demand. 

The Southwest has been honored by 
having one of our best loved members 
elected as president of our Federation. 
This comes to him as a worthy personal 
tribute, but I think we may take a re- 
flected honor as a recognition of the im- 
portance of our district in the flour 
manufacturing industry. I am sure that 
I voice the sentiments of our members in 
that we can heartily. promise Charles L. 
Roos, of Wellington, our hearty co- 
operation in his administration as presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation. 

We have in the past solved many diffi- 
cult problems, which cannot help but 
give us confidence to obtain a square 
deal, so that we can enter the marts of 
our domestic and foreign trade without 
being penalized as to location and with- 
out fear of competition. 

The past year has served to place our 
feet on the ground and to make every 
operator, manager and owner realize the 
necessity of conserving their investment 
and serving the public to whom their 
products are sold. We can look into the 
future with a confidence that cannot help 
but realize a prosperous year, which I 
sincerely hope for you all. 


Report of the Secretary 
I was under the impression that I had 
told you last year of all the difficulties 
there would be for us to encounter, but 
my list is even greater this year than 
last. To say our rate situation is in a 
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chaotic condition is putting it mildly in- 
deed, as any one will tell you who is 
familiar with rates that the problem has 
stood out prominently above everything 
else. We have had, however, other mat- 
ters of importance which you will recall 
as we proceed. 

I want particularly to call your at- 
tention to our circular letters mailed you 
from time to time.. No circular ever 
leaves our office unless it contains some- 
thing of value. Many times the past 
year mistakes could have been avoided 
had you but referred to our circulars 
and refreshed your memory. We sug- 
gest you either file them or make note 
of the special features for future ref- 
erence. 

We have advised you of advantages 
you could take in freight rates by using 
certain routes, various changes in feed 
requirements in states, net weight pack- 
ages, branding or tagging, and various 
other matters of importance. 

We have been exceedingly busy keep- 
ing in touch with the many rate changes, 
conferences with the various railroad 
committees, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearings, tariff legislation at 
Washington, Farmers’ Congress, local 
state association meetings and other mat- 
ters pertaining to our mutual interest. 

One of our most beneficial trips was 
made to confer with the vice presidents 
of the various lines serving the South- 
west, at Chicago and St. Louis. The 
object of this trip was to acquaint them 
with the importance of the Southwest as 
a grain producing territory, especially 
wheat, and the importance of our milling 
industry. We know that this visit has 
made a lasting impression on these offi- 
cials, and the effect is being shown in 
many ways. We are receiving informa- 
tion of value to us, and being posted in 
advance of many questions that are com- 
ing up. We are kept closer in touch 
with the activities of our friends in the 
Northwest, and they are getting by with 
fewer advantages than ever before. 


STATEMENT OF TONNAGE 


A monthly statement of tonnage 
shipped from the Southwest to C. F. A. 
and trunk line territories was secured 
at the request of the vice presidents of 
the railroads. The result of this infor- 
mation has been very beneficial, not only 
to ourselves but to the railroads, and 
has demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the Southwest is a very important factor 
in supplying flour to the East and that 
the tonnage is an important factor in the 
earnings of these railroads. 

The total number of barrels of flour 
and feed shipped to C. F. A. territory 
is 3,160.174. The total number shipped 
to trunk line territory, 4,205,078. This 
is for the eight months’ period,. July to 
February, inclusive; total, 7,365,252 bbls. 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE 


In canvassing the field we believe there 
is ample room for another millers’ mu- 
tual insurance company that will confine 
its operation strictly to mill insurance. 
In talking with millers we find that a 
great deal of surplus insurance is placed 
with mutual companies in the East, a 
long way from home, and these com- 
panies do not rely wholly on mill insur- 
ance. As a matter of fact, the mill in- 
surance of some of these companies is 
only a small part of their business. You 
are called upon to prorate the expense of 
the insurance companies with this outside 
business and stand back of them with 
your guaranty, without receiving any of 
the benefits. 

This, we consider, is wrong. We be- 
lieve such surplus insurance placed in 
companies of this class could be put in a 
mill company, and that a company could 
be established under the auspices of the 
League. Its organization could be ef- 
fected very cheaply and it could be run 
at an exceedingly reasonable cost until 
it was on its feet and had become one 
of the strong companies. 

We believe that the field is amply 
large and will not conflict in any way 
with our good companies now operating 
in the Southwest. This is a matter for 
consideration, and we hope some action 
will be taken. 


MISBRANDING—MOISTURE RECORDS 


I have attended many hearings before 
the food inspector of the United States 
Department of Agricuiture. 
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First, relative to misbranding, in that 
the net weight of the contents of the 
package was not plainly and conspicu- 
ously marked on the outside of the pack- 
age. 

Second, that jute bags were not brand- 
ed “bleached” when the flour had been 
treated. 

Third, that the net weight of the con- 
tents of the package did not correspond 
to the net weight stamped or printed on 
the container. . 

Fourth, adulteration, in that it con- 
tained excessive moisture. 

My reason for calling this to your at- 
tention is that I think every mill should 
fortify itself with a record of its daily 
grind. When contracts are being filled 
in the Atlantic seaboard states or Trunk 
Line territory, samples should be drawn 
and tests made as to moisture, and an 
accurate record kept. 

If buyer orders sample of the ship- 
ments in question, it should be forward- 
ed to him in a sealed, airtight container, 
so that the moisture content would show 
in the sample upon arrival just as de- 
termined at the mill. 

I also recommend that tests be made 
as to the moisture of flour when packed, 
and each 10 days thereafter for a period 
of two months. Tests should be made 
of bran as to weight when packed, and 
each succeeding day for 30 or 60 days, 
and an accurate record kept. Records 
of atmospheric conditions, the weather 
and any other data that you desire to 
give would assist me materially in veri- 
fying our contention of the shrinkage of 
both flour and feed. I would appreciate 
it if a copy of any tests made could be 
forwarded to me. 


THE TARIFF 


The tariff question is one that has re- 
quired a great deal of time and atten- 
tion from the members of our League, 
and has been supported by the Millers’ 
National Federation and other milling 
organizations. Our strong support and 
hearty co-operation came from the Mich- 
igan Millers’ Association, the home of 
Congressman Fordney, chairman of the 
ways and means committee, who has been 
the foremost member in the House ad- 
vocating a duty on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, and a strong supporter of proper 
milling-in-bond requirements. 

The latest information that we have 
is that the wheat duty will be 30c per 
bu and flour 70c per 100 lbs, which will 
be entirely satisfactory to the Southwest. 


PORT LOADING DEVICES 

Under date of April 30, 1921, you 
were advised that the port of Norfolk 
was installing package loading devices. 
This machinery is now in operation, but 
unfortunately the freight rates to Nor- 
folk from the Southwest are such that 
we are unable to avail ourselves of this 
port. 

We have been recently advised that 
New Orleans has practically completed 
arrangements for installing facilities for 
package loading, and when ready they 
will be utilized by our mills. 

The result will be to force all of the 
other ports to install similar loading de- 
vices in order to compete for the pack- 
age loading. 


EXPORT REDUCTIONS 


Under date of April 30 you were ad- 
vised of the reduction in export rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard of 3c per 100 lbs 
from Chicago, lc between Missouri River 
and Chicago, and 4c from St. Louis to 
the Atlantic seaboard, to become effec- 
tive May 15, 1921. 

About Aug. 1 the all-rail lines between 
Buffalo and New York made a reduction 
of 5c per 100 lbs on grain for export, to 
meet the low rates prevailing through 
the Montreal gateway, and as practically 
all the export traffic was moving through 
Montreal, the all-rail lines from Chicago 
immediately put in a 714¢ reduction on 
grain and flour for export from Chicago 
and related points to the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

A meeting of C. F. A. lines and all 
interested shippers was called for Chi- 
cago on Aug. 4 to consider a proposed 
reduction of 414c on domestic traffic be- 
tween Chicago and Atlantic seaboard 
territory. 

All millers’ organizations protested 
against a reduction that was not equal 
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to the full 744c allowed for the export 
traffic, on the ground that there was now 
a discrimination between export and do- 
mestic traffic, and that the flour shippers 
opposed any further discrimination. 

This export reduction of 74%,c became 
effective Sept. 3, 1921, and the domestic 
reduction finally of 41,c became effective 
Sept. 28, 1921. 

There was an immediate conference of 
the Gulf lines, in Chicago, and an agree- 
ment to reduce the Gulf rates from Kan- 
sas City 51%4¢ per 100 lbs, and from the 
interior points 214c per 100 lbs. These 
reductions to the Gulf became effective 
Sept. 12. 

INSECT PESTS 

I cannot refrain from calling your at- 
tention again to the excellent work ac- 
complished during the past year in rid- 
ding milling plants of the Southwest of 
insect pests, and also to the necessity of 
thorough fumigation of your mills and 
elevators as soon as the weather becomes 
warm. By constant work of this kind 
we will keep our mills and elevators in 
excellent condition. 


FEEDINGSTUFF LAWS 


You have been advised from time to 
time of any changes in the feed laws of 
the various states, and corrections to 
your feed books have been made in the 
shape of new loose leaves, and others in 
suggesting notations where changes are 
only of a minor nature. 

I want to call your attention to the 
stenciling, marking or tagging of jute 
bags or plain jutes. They must be 
marked as to the net weight, and if flour 
is treated, must be labeled “bleached.” 

I am not enumerating all the changes 
made in the year, as you have them in 
our ‘circulars. 


JOINT RATES 


Supplement No. 5, Frisco Tariff 1557- 
D, undertook to cancel long-standing 
joint rates from Rock Island points in 
Kansas t6 Frisco points in Oklahoma, 
which would leave no joint rates, or 
nothing but the full combination. 

We succeeded, however, in securing 
suspension of this supplement. The case 
was called before the examiner, and in 
a conference between the Rock Island, 
Frisco and ourselves it was arranged that 
the Frisco would withdraw the supple- 
ment carrying the cancellation, with the 
idea in view of holding at some later 
date a conference and arranging a prop- 
er basis of the joint rates. In the mean- 
time the old schedule of rates is in effect. 


SHIP OPERATORS AND MILLERS 


A new departure was the recent love 
feast of steamship operators and millers. 
The first conference was such a success 
that it was repeated in New Orleans 
later, and there is no question as to the 
good accomplished, the wonderful im- 
provement in service, and the thorough 
understanding of shippers’ needs. 


RATE CHANGES’ 


Rate changes are so rapid and numer- 
ous that it requires the entire attention 
of our traffic department to keep in- 
formed and to be able to point out ad- 
vantages to shippers. We have advised 
you of a great many changes, and there 
will be plenty more. 


WESTERN GRAIN RATE CASE 


We have advised you promptly and 
often as to changes in rates brought 
about by the general reduction in the 
Western Grain Rate Case, also by the 
10 per cent reduction. We notified you 
of all the lines issuing the tariffs, of the 
effective date, and of the routes that 
would make the lowest combination. We 
have been constantly on the watch, and 
corrected errors, so that we might keep 
the Southwest uniform with the North- 
west. 

MINNEAPOLIS-TO-ATLANTIC RATES 

On Sept. 1 the Minneapolis grain and 
milling interests arranged a conference 
with the railroad lines serving that dis- 
trict, and asked for an overhead rate of 
40c per 100 lbs on coarse grain and 48c 
per 100 lbs on wheat and flour. The 
lines interested granted the request, and 
filed tariffs, effective on short notice, 
which carried these reduced rates. 

We immediately wired the Commission 
asking refusal to grant short time filing, 
and this was allowed. The tariffs were 
then filed on the regular 30 days’ notice. 
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In the meantime we filed a petition re- 
questing a suspension of the tariffs car- 
rying the reductions, and this was 
granted. 

A hearing was held, and considerable 
opposition developed from all sections 
outside of Minneapolis. The case was a 
hard fought one, and oral argument has 
been delayed. 

Since that time reductions in rates 
have occurred under the general reduc- 
tion and the 10 per cent reduction, so 
that at present the reductions just about 
equal the rates sought by the Minne- 
apolis interests. We feel the case will 
not be further contested, but will either 
be withdrawn or a decision of no conse- 
quence made. 

We were quite recently informed that 
the Minneapolis interests have had an- 
other conference with the railroads, seek- 
ing further reductions from the present 
all-rail basis in order to equalize the 
lake-and-rail rates. Our information is 
that the all-rail lines have refused to join 
the milling and grain interests, and that 
the Minneapolis shippers laid their prob- 
lem before the Commission without the 
assistance of the carriers. 

When informed of such procedure, we 
immediately wired the Commission pro- 
testing against any informal action tend- 
ing to favor reduction from the North- 
west without corresponding reduction 
from the Southwest. 

Recently the Soo Line issued a tariff 
carrying the flat rate from Minneapolis 
to Chicago on the same basis as the pro- 
portional rate, which would have a tend- 
ency to move the wheat out of Minne- 
apolis that carried old billing, on the 
new lower rates. The tariff was rejected 
by the Commission. 

Later the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway put in a tariff identical with 
that of the Soo Line, of which we asked 
the suspension. The tariff, however, was 
withdrawn before the Commission had 
time to act on the petition. 


BLEACHED FLOUR 


We learned that the city of New York, 
that is, the health department, was pre- 
paring an ordinance prohibiting the sale 
of bleached flour in the city, with every 
possibility of its passing when presented. 
We recognized the ‘serious effect this 
would have on other communities if per- 
mitted to become a law, so we at once 
got in touch with Dr. Copeland, the 
health official, by wire, and urged that 
no action be taken until a committee 
from the Southwest could be heard. We 
suggested a conference, which was later 
arranged. 

Arriving in New York with full force, 
we were very cordially received and 
given to understand that not only 
bleached flour but all white flour was 
doomed in that city, and that a strong 
campaign would be begun to educate the 
people to eat nothing but whole wheat 
or graham flour. Dr. Copeland went on 
record as saying that he did not contend 
that bleached flour in itself was harmful. 
The whole argument was that white flour 
was not good for human consumption. 

We feel that our conference will result 
in some good, and hope the only change 
made will be to compel all treated flour 
to be labeled. 

The state of New York has no bleach- 
ing law, hence it is possible for the mills 
at Buffalo, New York City and other 
New York points to manufacture and 
ship within the state without labeling 
“bleached.” 

Dr. Copeland advised us that out of 
54 samples taken shortly previous to our 
visit, 52 were bleached and without any 
label. He said that, at a meeting of 
the bakers in the city, it was the unani- 
mous decision that bleached flour was not 
a necessity. Of course, this action was 
prompted by the fact that the health de- 
partment has its thumb on every baker 
in the city, and it would be unwise for 
them to go contrary to the board of 
health’s views. 


LIABILITY IN TELEGRAPH MESSAGES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in Case No. 11524, May 3, 1921, places 
the liability of telegraph companies on 
unrepeated messages at $500, and on re- 
peated messages at $5,000. The order 
reads as follows: 

“It is ordered that the said respond- 


ents be, and they are hereby, notified and 
required to cease and desist, on or be- 
fore July 13, 1921, and thereafter to 
abstain, from maintaining or applying 
the present rules and provisions limiting 
respondents’ liability for errors or delays 
in the transmission or delivery, or for 
nondelivery, of interstate messages by 
telegraph. It is further ordered that the 
said respondents be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to establish on or 
before July 13, 1921, and thereafter to 
maintain and apply, rules and provisions 
which shall limit said respondents’ lia- 
bility for errors or delays in the trans- 
mission or delivery, or for nondelivery, 
of interstate messages by telegraph to 
amounts not less than $500 for each such 
message received for transmission at the 
unrepeated message rate, or less than 
$5,000 for each such message received 
for transmission at the repeated mes- 
sage rate, etc.” 


REPEAL OF TRANSPORTATION TAX 


Information concerning the repeal of 
the transportation act was given you 
promptly and suggestion offered that you 
discontinue prepaying freight on your 
shipments after Dec. 15, as shipments 
arriving at destination after Jan. 1 were 
not subject to tax, regardless of how 
long the shipment was in transit. 


BRAN RATES 


Such lines as the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific had through rates from interior 
points to the Mississippi River gateway 
and Chicago. These tariffs carried the 
provision that they must receive the long 
haul regardless of the fact that the 
through rates were higher than the com- 
bination on Missouri River. We called 
this to the attention of the officials of 
these lines, and have secured an amend- 
ment in which they will now protect the 
lowest rates. 

These same lines did not carry the 
lower rate on bran from Missouri River 
that applied on other lines to the East, 
which rate was Ic lower on bran than on 
flour or wheat. We now have the matter 
adjusted, and. the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific will issue tariffs protecting the 
lc lower rate on bran and shorts from 
Kansas City than that applying on flour. 
This will put the interior mills located on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and using 
billing on these lines on an equal basis 
with mills at the Missouri River and in- 
terior mills on other lines. 


RATES TO COLORADO COMMON POINTS 


Under date of Feb. 10 we advised you 
that the Santa Fe tariff carried a lower 
rate from Missouri River points and 
southeastern Kansas to Colorado com- 
mon points on flour than applies from 
the interior or western part. In other 
words, the Missouri River rate to Colo- 
rado common points is 361,c, while in- 
terior Kansas carries 421,c. 

The same error was in the Frisco tariff, 
in which the rates of Augusta, Kansas, 
were 421,c, with routing through Ells- 
worth, Kansas; while the rates from 
Andover, Kansas, to Ellsworth, Kansas, 
were 481%c, which is direct violation of 
the fourth section. 

Reparation can be secured on ship- 
ments made under these advanced rates 
when there is a violation of the fourth 
section. 


VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


We are still interested in and have 
appeared or will appear in the case of 
any quantity rates in the Southeast. Our 
petition is that the carload rate in the 
Southeast should be less than the any 
quantity rates, and should bear the same 


relation to each other as in other sec-' 


tions of the country. 

We have intervened and will appear in 
the case known as the Atlantic Seaboard 
vs. the Gulf, in equalizing or restoring 
the pre-war differential of 5c Atlantic 
seaboard over the Gulf rates. 

We had representation at the hearing 
at Galveston in which the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce was trying to se- 
cure lower rates to Galveston than the 
rates to New Orleans from certain ter- 
ritories. We appeared in opposition to 
this, and are in favor of maintaining 
equal rates to the two ports. 

We appeared in the Oklahoma Cor- 
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poration Commission case relative to 
local distance rates between Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. 

We are joining forces and attacking 
the rates on telegraph, telephone, and 
cable rates and charges. 

We have filed a petition attacking the 
switching charges on the Frisco, Kansas 
City Southern and Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, where the rates have recently 
been increased from $2.50 to $7 per car, 
and are asking reparation down to the 
$2.50 charge. 

We have filed a petition requesting the 
Commission to have the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway carry the same rates 
to New Orleans on grain and grain prod- 
ucts as other carriers do from the same 
territory. 

We appeared in what is known as the 
Mississippi Valley case. Unfortunately 
the Commission found that it was neces- 
sary to advance the domestic rates from 
Missouri River to New Orleans about 1lc 
per 100 lbs in order to take care of some 
violations of the fourth section. 

We appeared in the case of the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission grain and 
grain products and hay rates from Okla- 
homa points to Texas, opposing the pro- 
posed reduction, as it would disturb the 
entire rate structure of the Southwest 
and break up the group rates which now 
obtain. 

We appeared in opposition to the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade case, in which 
it was proposed to establish a rate on 
wheat from Kansas City to Duluth the 
same as from Omaha to Duluth. Our 
recommendation was that the rates from 
Omaha to Duluth were too low and 
should be made on the combination over 
Minneapolis, the same as Kansas City. 

The examiner, in his report of April 1, 
finds that the rate from Omaha to Du- 
luth is unduly prejudicial to Kansas City 
and unduly preferential to Omaha, and 
recommends that the undue prejudice 
and corresponding preference be_ re- 
moved by increasing the rates from 
Omaha to Duluth on wheat and on wheat 
milled in transit at Minneapolis to a level 
Ic lower than the rates now applicable 
from Kansas City to Duluth. 

The Missouri Pacific recently issued a 
tariff carrying an advance in switching 
charges from $2.50 to $7 per car at a 
number of points in competition with the 
Frisco. We asked for suspension of 
this tarjff, and a hearing was held. The 
Missouri Pacific was unable to justify 
such increased charges, and there was no 
other alternative but to have the tariffs 
withdrawn. The only testimony of the 
carriers was that it was put in to meet 
the charges made by other lines. 

We have filed a petition asking for 
lower rates from this territory to Cali- 
fornia and the removal of the differential 
between wheat and flour, in order to 
compete with grain and grain products 
to the California markets from the Da- 
kotas, Montana and the Pacific North- 
west. 

In addition to the items above specified 
we have handled many cases of a local 
character in the adjustment of rates, and 
on rules and regulations for individual 
mills. We have also handled a large 
number of individual claims and repara- 
tion cases. We have carried on consid- 
erable correspondence with railroads all 
over the country, correcting numerous 
small errors in the tariffs where one line 
carried a higher rate than another to the 
same territory, trying at all times to se- 
cure uniform rates, rules and regula- 
tions. 

In closing I want to thank the millers 
of the League for their loyal and hearty 
support, their quick action in furnishing 
reports and data for our use, and willing 
assistance at all times in supporting our 
contentions. Your president has always 
been ready and willing to give his time 
and influence for your general welfare. 
It is such united support that enables us 
to accomplish what we do. 

We want you to feel that the duties 
of your secretary are unlimited, and it is 
a pleasure to find that more millers every 
year rely on our office for assistance. We 
make it a rule to never say we don’t 
know; if it is a matter outside of our 
jurisdiction, we consult those that do 
know, and advise you. We want you al- 
ways to feel free to use our office when- 


ever you can, 
R. E, Srerune. 
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FEDERATION MEETING REPORTS 


(Continued from page 356.) 


On Dec. 15, 1921, in company with L. 
E. Moses, your secretary again called on 
Messrs. Love and Keene and discussed 
the rate situation, and we learned that 
the Shipping Board was somewhat em- 
barrassed as a result of numerous de- 
mands by manufacturers of other cereal 
products that their products be given the 
same differential as that applied to wheat 
flour. We were again assured, however, 
that the Shipping Board would live up 
to its agreement with the millers on the 
basis of the differential that had been 
established, and we believe this has been 
strictly maintained, although there have 
been numerous reports of disagreements 
in the Atlantic Coast Conference as a 
result of the attitude which the Shipping 
Board has maintained. ° 

As the booking agents of the foreign 
lines were quite active in_ soliciting 
freight following the break in the At- 
lantic Coast Conference, we issued Bul- 
letin No. 263, on Dec. 20, 1921, in which 
we again urged all millers to support the 
Shipping Board ships. 

On Nov. 21, 1921, a number of opera- 
tors of Shipping Board ships visited St. 
Louis and conferred with millers there 
regarding complaints as to service, etc. 
The following day a similar conference 
was held at Kansas City, and as a result 
of these conferences a much better feel- 
ing was established between millers and 
operators of Shipping Board ships. 

On Jan. 25-27, 1922, there was a series 
of conferences at New Orleans and Mo- 
bile between operators of Shipping 
Board ships from Gulf ports and export- 
ing millers. The conference at New Or- 
leans was very well attended and was 
presided over by W. B. Keene, of the 
Shipping Board. There had been pre- 
pared a docket of subjects to be con- 
sidered, and these were taken up in or- 
der and an understanding reached in 
regard to each subject. 

Your secretary attended all of these 
conferences, and while at New Orleans 
and Mobile took occasion to emphasize 
the need for the installation of mechan- 
ical devices for storing and loading flour 
for export. With some of the millers 
present, we inspected the dock and ware- 
house facilities, in company of Com- 
mander J. H. Walsh, general manager 
of the board of commissioners of the 
port of New Orleans. The same course 
was followed at Mobile. 

Subsequent to this visit we received 
requests for more definite information as 
to the type of device best suited for this 
purpose, its cost, ete. We therefore had 
Captain R. A. Barber, of F. H. Price & 
Co., prepare the necessary data, based 
on the practical operation of mechanical 
devices at the port of Norfolk, Va., and 
on March 11, 1922, Captain Barber went 
to New Orleans, and after spending sev- 
eral days there, visited Galveston, Hous- 
ton and Mobile, conferring with the 
steamship operators and port authorities 
at all the places named. Captain Barber 
reports that there is good reason to hope 
for the installation of mechanical de- 
vices at New Orleans and Galveston, 
while Mobile and Houston are seriously 
considering the subject. 

No special effort has been made to 
carry on this programme at the Atlantic 
ports, for the reason that when ap- 
proached the port authorities immedi- 
ately desired a guaranty of a certain 
tonnage of flour before making the ex- 
penditure. They have an exaggerated 
idea of the cost of these devices, Captain 
Barber’s figures on actual operation at 
Norfolk indicating that after loading 
8,000 tons of flour in a ship, or after 
transferring 8,000 tons of flour from 
cars to warehouse, the mechanism has 
paid for itself and can be charged off. 
It is our hope that we may secure the 
installation of mechanical devices at 
some of the Gulf ports in the near fu- 
ture, and that this will have a stimulat- 
ing effect upon the authorities at At- 
lantic ports. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Since the semiannual meeting in Octo- 
ber, 1921, there has been one revision of 
the package differential schedule; this 
was made effective Feb. 10, 1922. 

There has been considerable dissatis- 





faction expressed with the differential on 
the wood package; this has prevailed for 
some time, but was more pronounced on 
our last issue. The difference in the cost 
of production of the barrel in the several 
territories, and also the difference in the 
character of barrel used, have made it 
extremely difficult to arrive at a differ- 
ential satisfactory to all territories. It 
may be that the only solution of the 
problem will be the establishment of dif- 
ferent package differentials for wood 
barrels for the different territories af- 
fected. We submit this as a suggestion 
for discussion by the meeting. 


EXPORT TRADE 


The exports of flour for 12 months 
ending Dec. 31, 1921, were 16,800,455 
bbls, as against 19,853,992 for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1920. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that for several months 
during 1920 the Grain Corporation was 
exporting flour and clearing up its busi- 
ness of control of export flour. 

The exports of wheat for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1921, were 279,948,601 bus, 
compared with 218,287,334 for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1920. 

Exports of flour for the eight months 
ending Feb. 28, 1922, were 11,030,944 
bbls, compared with 10,411,660 for the 
eight months ending Feb. 28, 1921. 

It is interesting to note the difference 
in values represented by the exports in 
the two periods named. The exports of 
11,030,944 bbls of flour for the eight 
months ending Feb. 28, 1922, had a value 
of $68,639,375, while the 10,411,660 bbls 
for the period ending Feb. 28, 1921, had 
a value’ of $112,930,889. 

There has been a noticeable decrease in 
the amount of wheat exported for the 
eight months ending Feb. 28, 1922, com- 
pared with the same period in the pre- 
vious year. For eight months ending 
Feb. 28, 1922, there were exported 172,- 
448,456 bus of wheat, as against 209,- 
857,400 for the same period ending Feb. 
28, 1921. 

There have been reports submitted to 
the Federation office of actions by sev- 
eral foreign countries to discriminate 
against American flour in their tariffs. 
In each of such cases we took the mat- 
ter up with the Department of Com- 
merce and Department of State, and 
after investigations we were advised that 
the action taken in each case applied to 
all flour imported, so that it could not 
be held to be a discrimination against 
American flour. 

An illustration- of these tariff barriers 
is seen in the recent import duties levied 
by Sweden, in which country the import 
duty on wheat is 7.20 kroner per 100 
kilos, while the import duty on flour is 
11.25 kroner. 

Several months ago it was reported 
that there had been a combination per- 
fected between growers of wheat in 
Sweden and the Swedish Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, which had for its purpose the 
practical exclusion of imported flour 
from Sweden. We took the matter up 
with authorities at Washington, and also 
asked mills having connections in Sweden 
to have their representatives in that coun- 
try get together and see if the effects of 
this campaign could not be neutralized 
by appealing to the Swedish bakers. It 
is evident that efforts in this direction 
were not effective, as indicated by the re- 
cent change in the Swedish tariff on flour 
shown in the preceding paragraph. 

There has been considerable publicity 
given by the milling papers to a letter 
addressed to British millers by one of 
their number operating a mill in an in- 
land town; in this letter the writer sug- 
gested a campaign to stop importation 
of American flour into Great Britain. 
This brought replies from representatives 
of the baking industry in Great Britain, 
in which American flour was defended; 
while it has made interesting reading, it 
is doubtful whether the methods suggest- 
ed to reduce the amount of flour import- 
ed into Great Britain will be very effec- 
tive. 

In response to a number of requests 
made several months ago, we took up 
with the Department of Commerce the 
question of tariff on Cuban sugar enter- 
ing the United States, as a number of 





our members felt that an increase in 
duty on Cuban sugar would prove a 
hardship upon Cuban sugar growers, 
which would be reflected in decreased 
business in American flour. It developed 
that in the permanent tariff, now under 
consideration, a preferential duty of 20 
per cent is still accorded to Cuban sugar, 
and as the duty is increased this would 
seem to give to Cuba a slight advantage 
over present conditions. 


MILLFEEDS 


At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Feed Control Officials, held at 
Washington, D. C., on Oct. 26-28, 1921, 
that association adopted tentative stand- 
ards for wheat millfeeds, which were 
published by us in Bulletitn No. 264, un- 
der date of Dec. 24, 1921. 

The original intention was to include 
in these standards minimum protein and 
minimum fat, but the latter two features 
were eliminated. These tentative stand- 
ards will remain for one year as a sub- 
ject for observation and study by feed 
control officials, and at the next annual 
peer | of the Association of Feed Con- 
trol icials they will be brought up for 
consideration, and upon being adopted, 
either in their present form or as revised, 
will then become permanent standards. 
It is probable that practically all the 
state feed control officials will insist upon 
the observance of these tentative stand- 
ards. This will doubtless result in a 
number of mills restricting their feed 
shipments to certain territories. 

The adoption of any standards for 
feed was opposed by your officers and 
committee, as they felt that millfeed, 
being a byproduct, should not be sold 
under standards, owing to the fact that 
the content of the feed varies with the 
crop. The feed control officials, however, 
seemed determined to pass the standards. 
Your secretary and other millers attend- 
ed all the meetings of the feed control 
officials and did everything possible to 
prevent the adoption of standards. 

Attention of millers is called to the 
provisions of the net weight amendment 
to the food and drugs act, which pro- 
vides that every package of food, or 
feedstuffs, shipped in interstate com- 
merce must show upon its label the quan- 
tity of contents or net weight. Any 
statement as to weight appearing upon a 
package, or a tag attached thereto, 
should indicate only the net weight, or 
quantity of contents. 

There seems to be a growing opposi- 
tion to the use of metal fasteners for 
attaching tags to sacks of feed. Some 
states now prohibit the use of metal tag 
fasteners, and if some plan could be de- 
vised for the elimination of their use, 
it might forestall legislation in other 
quarters. 

The legislature of Virginia proposed 
an amendment to the feedingstuffs law 
of that state which would require every 
package of feedingstuffs to show the 
name and address of the importer, or 
seller of the feed, as well as the name 
and address of the manufacturer. An- 
other measure that was proposed prohib- 
ited the use of metal tag fasteners. We 
opposed these measures. Neither bill 
succeeded in securing a favorable report, 
and the legislature has adjourned with- 
out action. 

The Massachusetts legislature has un- 
der consideration a revision of its feed- 
ingstuffs law, under the terms of which 
millers would be compelled to make 
semiannual reports to the feed control 
officials and pay a tonnage tax on such 
feeds as had been shipped into the state 
during the six months covered by these 
reports. We opposed this, feeling that 
if it was necessary to raise revenue a 
license fee was preferable to the method 
proposed. This bill is still under con- 
sideration. 

TARIFF 


Under the terms of the emergency 
tariff act a duty of 35c per bu was as- 
sessed against wheat, and a duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem against wheat flour 
and semolina. When the emergency act 
was passed it was felt by millers that a 
20 per cent ad valorem duty on flour 
would afford the necessary protection; 
this sentiment prevailed at the time of 
the semiannual meeting of directors and 
delegates in October, 1921, but during 
the month of November and early in 
December there was an increasing num- 
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ber of reports to the Federation office 
that Canadian flour was being sold, par- 
ticularly in New England, at prices with 
which American millers could not com- 
pete. 

Investigation developed that under the 
law an ad valorem duty is assessed on 
the basis of the wholesale market price 
of the commodity in the principal mar- 
kets of the country from which it is ex- 
ported. This gave the Canadian millers 
who had mills in the western part of 
Canada an opportunity to pay a 20 per 
cent duty on the basis of the value of 
the flour at point of production, which 
was very much lower than the value of 
the same flour at the United States bor- 
der. At that time the Canadian dollar, 
as compared to the American dollar, was 
at a discount of from 8 to 10 per cent, 
which gave a very great advantage to the 
Canadian miller who was selling his 
product in American markets and re- 
ceiving American funds in payment. 

After correspondence with the vice 
chairmen of the Millers’ Emergency De- 
fense Committee, a conference was called 
of the vice chairmen of the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee and sev- 
eral directors of the Federation who had 
taken up the subject with the Federa- 
tion office. This conference was held at 
the Federation office on Dec. 9, 1921, and 
was attended by the following: A. L. 
Goetzmann, president of the Federation; 
W. L. Sparks and L. E. Moses, vice 
chairmen of the Millers’ Emergency De- 
fense Committee; Charles L. Roos and 
Walter Stern, members of the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee and di- 
rectors of the Federation; and George 
P. Urban, also a director of the Federa- 
tion. Your secretary acted as chairman 
of this conference. 

The statement on the tariff, made on 
behalf of the Federation in 1913, was 
discussed, and the entire situation can- 
vassed very thoroughly; as a result it 
was decided that the situation was so 
acute that a short brief should be pre- 
pared and presented to the finance com- 
mittee of the Senate, embodying a re- 
quest that the duty on a barrel of flour 
be made 41% times the duty on one bushel 
of wheat, plus 50c. This brief was pre- 
pared with great care, and after secur- 
ing a date for hearing before the finance 
committee of the Senate, your secretary, 
accompanied by L. E. Moses, George P. 
Urban, W. V. Hamilton and C. M. Coch- 
ran, appeared before the Senate commit- 
tee on finance and explained the reasons 
for the request. 

It was pointed out that while a barrel 
of straight flour could be manufactured 
from 414, bus of wheat, much of the flour 
being shipped into the United States by 
Canadian mills was short patent, and 
represented the patent flour content of 
from 6 to 7 bus of wheat, and that 
therefore the duty of 50c per 100 lbs, 
provided in paragraph 730 of the per- 
manent tariff bill, would not act as an 
equalizing duty with wheat at 25c per 
bu. Later other millers went to Wash- 
ington and appeared before the Senate 
committee on finance, urging a duty on 
flour along the same lines as that re- 
quested by the committee. 

At the request of a number of millers 
we issued Bulletin No. 268, under date 
of Feb. 8, 1922, urging millers to write 
to their senators and call their attention 
to the necessity of placing an equalizing 
duty on flour if a duty is placed upon 
wheat; we requested that millers point 
out to their senators that if a duty of 
25c per bu was placed upon wheat, the 
duty on flour should be not less than 75c 
per 100 Ibs, and that 80c per 100 lbs 
would be better. Further, that if the 
duty on wheat was increased the duty 
on flour should be correspondingly in- 
creased; but that if any duty was placed 
upon wheat and flour such duties should 
be specific, and not on an ad valorem 
basis. 

TRANSPORTATION 


A number of transportation matters 
were submitted to the Federation office, 
but upon analysis most of these were 
found to “be of a sectional character in 
which the Federation could not become 
involved. 

Early in November, 1921, there were 
rumors that another attempt would be 
made to increase the milling-in-transit 
charge in Central Freight Association 
territory, and we took occasion to in- 
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form secretaries of the local associations 
that would have been affected. Evident- 
ly, however, the carriers concluded that 
the time was not opportune, and nothing 
developed along this line. 

Under an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the new forms of do- 
mestic bills of lading became effective 
on March 15, 1922. It was considered 
physically impossible for the carriers to 
secure and distribute sufficient numbers 
of straight and order bills of lading in 
time for use on that date, and negotia- 
tions were entered into whereby carriers 
in Official Classification territory agreed 
to accept the present forms of both 
straight and order bills of lading until 
July 1, 1922, provided each bill of lading 
is stamped in legible type as follows, 
and signed by the shipper and agent: 

This Bill of Lading has been superseded 
by that shown in Supplement No, 15 to Con-~ 
solidated Freight Classification No. 2, ef- 
fective March 15, 1922, as filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and State 
Railroad Commissions, and to the extent 
that it is inconsistent with the form and 
conditions published in such supplement or 
in subsequent issues of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification, it is superseded there- 
by. 


(Shipper’s Signature) (Agent’s Signature) 


Carriers in western and _ southern 
classification territories refused to ac- 
cept the old forms of order bills of 
lading, but agreed to the acceptance of 
the present form of straight bills of 
lading until July 1, 1922, provided each 
bill of lading is stamped in legible type 
as follows, and signed by the shipper and 
agent: 

This shipment is tendered and received 
subject to the terms and conditions of the 
Company’s Uniform Bill of Lading, effective 
March 15, 1922. This receipt is NOT NE- 
GOTIABLE, and if the shipment is con- 
signed “To Order” must be exchanged for 
the Company’s Uniform Order Bill of Lad- 
ing. 


Shipper’s Signature) (Agent’s Signature) 


C. A. Lahey, traffic manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, a member of 
the Federation, recently called attention 
to an opportunity to intervene in a case 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in an effort to secure equal rates 
for grain and products of grain for ex- 
port. The case in which it is proposed 
to intervene is that brought by the Board 
of Trade of Chicago, Baltimore Cham- 
her of Commerce, and others, against rail 
carriers, seeking a readjustment of rates 
on grain and grain products as between 
Gulf and Atlantic ports. This is known 
is Docket No. 13510, 

This matter was referred to the chair- 
man of the Federation committee on 
transportation, and under his instruc- 
tions by mail to all members of that com- 
‘nittee. There is some difference of opin- 
ion among the members of the committee 
on the subject, and it is probable that it 
will be brought forward for discussion 
ut this meeting. , 

The specifications for tensile strength 
ind cuts of cotton bags for flour and 
neal, as provided in Supplement No, 2 
io Consolidated Classification No. 2,-were 
io become effective on Jan. 2, 1922. As 
millers had on hand a large number of 
acks, your secretary, with J. B. Mc- 
lemore, secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, took the matter up 
with the chairman of the Consolidated 
Classification Committee and secured a 
postponement of the effective date on 
which these specifications will be applied, 
until July 1, 1922. 

Specifications covering flour bags were 

published on pages 31-32 of Supplement 
No. 18 to Consolidated Freight Classifi- 
cation No. 2, and specifications covering 
bags for corn meal, grits, etc., are pub- 
‘ished on pages 40-41 of the same sup- 
plement. 
_ Millers should now specify, however, 
in ordering sacks, that such sacks shall 
comply with the requirements for quality 
ind cuts as provided in Supplement No. 
13 to Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 2, and that each sack shall bear the 
necessary statement to that effect. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its decision of Oct. 21, 1921 (Docket 
No. 4844), provided a revised form of 
through export bill of lading. Since that 
time there have been additional hearings 
upon this question, at which the Federa- 
tion was represented by F. H. Price, ex- 
port agent. He will doubtless refer to 
these matters in his report, and will also 
cover the subject of the Hague rules of 
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1921, which have been a subject of con- 
troversy for several months. 

The transportation situation has be- 
come so involved that your secretary 
more than ever feels the need of com- 
merce counsel, who under a retainer 
would be available for giving advice 
upon transportation matters affecting the 
industry in general. Your secretary sug- 
gests that this’ matter be considered at 


this meeting. 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE 


On Nov. 8, 1921, your secretary, with 
Charles B. Jenkins, chairman of the com- 
mittee, attended a meeting of the mill 
mutual secretaries at Chicago, at which 
time there was a discussion of the report 
that had been submitted to the Federa- 
tion as to the activities of the mill mu- 
tual fire insurance companies. At this 
meeting we were again assured of the 
hearty co-operation of the mill mutual 
secretaries in securing any information 
that the Federation might request. 

Changes in bylaws were made by the 
Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. and Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Illinois, in each case 
copies of proposed changes having been 
submitted to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on millers’ mutual insurance. Mr. 
Jenkins and your secretary, by invita- 
tion, attended the annual meeting of the 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of Illinois on Feb. 15, 1922, at which 
time the new building, built by that as- 
sociation at Alton, Ill., was dedicated. 


SALES CONTRACT 


The semiannual meeting of directors 
and delegates, last October, passed a mo- 
tion that a committee representing the 
Federation committee on sales contract 
should meet with a similar committee 
from the Federated Flour Clubs, to dis- 
cuss matters in dispute in the Federation 
uniform sales contract; the motion car- 
ried with it a proviso, however, that the 
Federation committee should not discuss 
the questions of “f.o.b. mill” or “net 
weights when packed.” There was con- 
siderable correspondence between the 
president of the Federated Flour Clubs 
and Mr. Hoffman, chairman of the Fed- 
eration committee on sales contract, as 
well as with Mr. Goetzmann and your 
secretary. As the two features indicated 
involved the questions in dispute in the 
Federation uniform sales contract, no 
meeting of joint committees was held. 


ARBITRATIONS 


The Federation committee on arbitra- 
tion has passed upon three controversies 
since our last report. Two of these were 
acted upon at a meeting at the Federa- 
tion office in Chicago, at which both par- 
ties to the controversies appeared and 
explained their sides of the controversy. 

In one of these cases neither party was 
a member of the Federation, and before 
considering it the advisability of acting 
upon it was referred to members of the 
board of directors by mail; it received 
the approval of the board before action 
was taken. 

In the third arbitration all evidence 
was submitted by both parties to the con- 
troversy in writing, and the entire file 
of correspondence was sent to each mem- 
ber of the committee, who in turn re- 
ported his findings to the chairman. 

We are advised that in each of the 
arbitrations decided, settlement has been 
made upon the basis of award made by 
the Federation committee on arbitration. 


LEGISLATION 


No progress has been made in securing 
passage by the House of Representatives 
of the decimal weight bill (H. R. 7103). 
This bill was reported favorably to the 
House by the House committee on coin- 
age, weights and measures last summer, 


but owing to the flood of proposed legis- 
lation it has not as yet received consid- 
eration. 


Other legislative matters pene | 
tariff and grading of grain are referre 
to in other parts of this report. 


BOBBITT PATENT INVESTIGATION 


Your secretary, acting with Federation 
counsel, and with the approval of the 
chairman of the committee on Bobbitt 
patent investigation, has continued inves- 
tigation on this subject. The semiannual 
meeting of directors and delegates, in 
October, passed a resolution that the 


Federation stand on its previous decision, 
urging millers not to pay the royalties 
demanded by the Bobbitt Dust Collector 
Co. We are prepared to give the benefit 
of the results of our investigation to any 
one who may be sued by the Bobbitt 
Dust Collector Co. for infringement of 
its patent rights. 
FINANCES 


It will be noted that the Federation 
closes its year with a comfortable bal- 
ance, despite the fact that all the ex- 
penses of a mass convention, held last 
summer, were paid out of Federation 
funds, and that considerable money was 
spent in continuing the Bobbitt patent in- 
vestigation. As indicated in the secre- 
tary’s financial report, these two items 
amounted to $6,365.18. 


MEMBERSHIP 


As might be expected, the Federation 
has suffered some losses in membership 
during the year. There were several fail- 
ures of mills that had been members of 
the Federation, and a few withdrew 
from motives of economy. Our loss in 
membership during the year was 25, of 
which number 7 were individual and 18 
affiliated members. 

We added two mills to our individual 
membership during the year, our mem- 
bership at this time being 1,452. 


GRAIN STANDARDIZATION AND INSPECTION 


Following three unsuccessful attempts 
by political powers in the Northwest to 
secure changes in the spring wheat 
grades, a bill (H.R. 9668) was intro- 
duced in Congress by Congressman Steen- 
erson, of Minnesota, under the terms of 
which grading of spring wheats would be 
by act of Congress, while grading of 
other characters of wheat would con- 
tinue to be done by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture under authority conferred by 
the grain grades act. 

A hearing on the Steenerson bill was 
held before the House committee on ag- 
riculture on Feb. 28, 1922, at which time 
the Federation was represented by Roger 
S. Hurd, chairman of the Federation 
committee on grain standardization and 
inspection; John D. Shanahan, of the 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Walter H. Mills, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Each of those 
named had prepared .statements cover- 
ing reasons why the bill should not pass, 
and each in turn was subjected to ques- 
tioning by members of the committee. 
We have not heard of any action on this 
bill by the House committee on agricul- 
ture. 

Following the last attempt by political 
interests in the Northwest to have the 
spring wheat grades changed, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace appointed Pro- 
fessor L. A. Fitz, of Manhattan College, 
Kansas, and President John Lee Coulter, 
of the Agricultural College of North 
Dakota, to make a thorough study of 
the situation as it affected the grower, 
grain dealer, and miller. The gentlemen 


‘named spent several months in a study 


of the subject, and made certain recom- 
mendations to Secretary Wallace. These 
in turn were made the subject of a letter 
by Secretary Wallace, and sent to all in- 
terested parties, under date of March 
4, 1922. . 

Your secretary sent copies of this let- 
ter to members of the Federation com- 
mittee on grain standardization and in- 
spection and to other millers interested, 
and as a result conferences of millers 
were held in several localities and reports 
of conclusions reached were sent to Rog- 
er S. Hurd, who submitted to Secretary 
Wallace the recommendations thus re- 
flected. March 23 was indicated as the 
last day upon which such recommenda- 
tions would be considered. About the 
latter date we learned that Secretary 
Wallace had stated that the changes in 
wheat grades proposed in his letter of 
March 4 would also be made applicable 
to winter wheats. We at once communi- 
cated with Mr. Hurd by wire, as all the 
groups of millers had considered the 
matter purely as a spring wheat proposi- 
tion. A vigorous protest was sent to 
Secretary Wallace by wire against the 
application of the proposed changes to 
winter wheat grades without a thorough 
investigation, and general hearings, with 
due notice, after the trade had been in- 
formed of the changes proposed. 

Under date of March 30, 1922, Secre- 
tary Wallace issued another general let- 
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ter in which he indicated specific changes 
which he proposed to be made in wheat 
grades. This letter advised that there 
would be informal hearings at Kansas 
City on April 7, and at Chicago on 
April 10, to consider the proposals sub- 
mitted. Upon receipt of this communi- 
cation we at once got in touch by wire 
with Roger S. Hurd, chairman of the 
committee, and co-operated with him in 
making arrangements for the Federation 
to be represented at these hearings. A 
supplemental report covering the results 
of the hearings will doubtless be submit- 
ted by Mr. Hurd. 


COsT ACCOUNTING 


Acting under instructions from the 
semiannual meeting of directors and dele- 
gates, your secretary endeavored to in- 
terest two organizations of cost account- 
ants in the matter of drafting a uniform 
system of accounting for mills; in neither 
case were we successful, the suggestion 
being made that the proper way to pro- 
ceed would be to select a reputable 
firm of certified public accountants and 
take the matter up with them. Your sec- 
retary asks further instructions on this 
matter. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


Two years ago your secretary suggest- 
ed a plan of national co-operative adver- 
tising looking to increased use of wheat 
flour. While the committee appointed at 
the meeting reported favorably on this, 
our inquiries among the millers developed 
that a number of the larger units would 
not participate in such a movement, and 
the matter was therefore dropped. 

Since that time other industries have 
conducted what appear to be successful 
national advertising campaigns, and the 
subject is again brought to your atten- 
tion as one that is of special interest at 
this time, when domestic consumption of 
flour products seems to be lower than 
normal. 

Several weeks ago we sent to all mem- 
bers, with Bulletin No. 268, a compila- 
tion of the food value of bread, compared 
with a number of other staple food prod- 
ucts. The prices in this schedule were 
secured from a well-known Chicago gro- 
cer of high reputation, and the calcula- 
tions as to food value were made by the 
American Institute of Baking, through 
the courtesy of Dr. H. G. Barnard, di- 
rector of that institute. The circular 
was well teceived and we have distributed 
about 50,000 copies to date, with in- 
quiries coming in almost daily. 


CO-OPERATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Following a conference with E. G. Mont- 
gomery, chief of the foodstuffs division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce, there was submitted to mem- 
bers of the board of directors, by mail, 
a suggestion made by Mr. Montgomery 
that the Federation place in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a representative to 
study the trade situation as affecting 
flour. While replies from members of 
the board of directors indicated their 
approval of having a representative in 
the Department of Commerce for that 
purpose, they did not feel that the Fed- 
eration should be called upon to pay the 
salary of such a representative. 

We are advised that a number of other 
industries have followed this suggestion 
and their representatives have had avail- 
able to them while there all the statistics 
and ‘records of the Department of Com- 
merce. The subject is submitted to you 
at this time for your consideration. 


PROPOSED RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 


Early in March the newspapers gave 
information of the presence in Washing- 
ton of William S. Fielding, minister of 
finance in the Canadian cabinet, who was 
reported to be in Washington for the 
purpose of discussing with the President 
and the State department the revival of 
the reciprocity treaty between the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. It is stated that 
he found little sentiment favorable to his 
proposal. 7 

MASS CONVENTION 


By vote of the membership it has been 
decided to hold a mass convention of 
millers under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion, at Kansas City, Mo., May 31, June 
1 and 2, 1922. Arrangements have been 
made by the Association of Operative 
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Millers, National Federated Flour Clubs, 
and the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to hold their annual meetings 
at Kansas City at about the same time. 

We are advised that our application 
for special railroad fares covering the 
entire period of this series of meetings 
will be granted by the carriers. As ar- 
rangements for the convention are per- 
fected, announcements will be made 
through the milling journals and in bul- 
letin form. 

There has existed, during the year, a 
fine spirit of co-operation between all 
the officers and chairmen of committees. 
Special reference should be made to the 
activities of F. H. Price, as export agent. 
Mr. Price has devoted a great deal of 
time to looking after the interests of 
millers, and as his services are rendered 
without compensation, millers should 
show appreciation of his activities in 
every way possible. 

The milling journals have, as always, 
been very generous in publication of 
matters submitted by the Federation of- 
fice. Your secretary takes this oppor- 
tunity of expressing sincere appreciation 
of the co-operation given him by all those 
mentioned. 





Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee Fund 


Pledged by mills to Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee fund. .$61,102.95 
Pledges returned to subscribers, at 


their request 667.50 


Total net amount of pledges... .$60,435.45 








RECEIPTS 
Cash received from subscribers... .$26,278.65 
Interest on bank deposit to Feb. 
Be, BED cevoccncccecsceseseces $229.16 
Less bank collection charges..... 12.69 
$216.47 
$26,495.12 
EXPENDITURES 
Salary of A. L. Goetzmann........ $12,000.00 
Compensation to Captain .R. A. 

BNO cocctecccverccccecesecnee 1,100.00 
Return of subscription ........... 100.00 
Travelling expenses of chairman 

and committee members ........ 6,721.46 
Office expense, stenography, etc.... 1,683.60 
Printing and addressing .......... 1,023.59 
DEE SSK Sba end ccessccesetcveces 331.00 
De, GOR, scvcdosecccvescvess 24.00 

$22,983.65 
Balance, March 31, 1922........... $3,511.47 
The committee, in asking for pledges, 


made a request that subscribers remit one 
third the amount pledged, when returning 
pledge cards. Some mills declined to com- 
mit themselves for future payments, but 
sent checks based on 10c per bbl on their 
daily output; the amount of cash received 
is therefore considerably in excess of one 
third of the amount pledged. 


Report of Export Agent 

In this report I shall refrain from dis- 
cussing any but the more important de- 
velopments of the past year, and, as cus- 
tomary, as export agent, I will direct 
your attention to a few matters of gen- 
eral importance on which action should 
be taken. 


THROUGH EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


For the past several years the through 
export bill of lading and the other forms, 
of railroad bills of lading have been re- 
viewed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, much testimony has been heard 
at important industrial centers, and at 
all the hearings the Millers’ National 
Federation has been represented by your 
export agent for the special purpose of 
protecting the rights of shippers in in- 
terstate transportation for export. These 
proceedings came to a conclusion on 
March 4 this year. The Commission had 
already prescribed the forms and the 
substance of bills of lading, and had 
named March 15 as the date on which 
the prescribed bills of lading should go 
into general use. 

The United States Shipping Board, 
feeling a sense of responsibility to the 
shipping public, asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reopen this 
subject and consider several amendments 
offered by the board in favor of ship- 

rs. A hearing on these proposals was 

eld by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on March 4, and as a result the 
ocean conditions of through export bills 
of lading have been again slightly modi- 
fied, and as modified the new bills of 
lading will go into effect on July 15, in 
accordance with the order of the Com- 
mission. The changes that have been 
made are: 


The valuation of packages for which car- 
riers assume liability in case of loss or dam- 
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age is now fixed at $250 instead of the for- 
mer $100. 

Claims against steamers under the through 
export bill of lading may be notified to the 
carrier within 30 days, claims filed within 
nine months, and suit must be brought with- 
in one year; also, that in the case of ap- 
parent damages the exceptions appearing 
on the receipt to the ship given by the re- 
ceiver shall be deemed to be notice of claim, 
in compliance with a provision of the clause 
that in the case of apparent loss and dam- 
age, notice shall be given to the carrier 
prior to the removal of the goods from the 
steamer. 


This clause is a very great concession 
and a long. advance over anything of the 
kind ever written into steamship bills of 
lading. 

The carrier is denied the benefit of ship- 
pers’ insurance, 

It is generally understood the law de- 
nies the carrier the benefit of shippers’ 
insurance, but it was thought advisable 
to insert a clause to that effect in the 
bill of lading as a notice to all parties 
concerned. 

The discussion of this subject brings 
us to the matter of the ocean bill of lad- 
ing. There has been some discussion as 
between shippers and carriers on a uni- 
form bill of lading. As a matter of fact, 
a uniform ocean bill of lading is not 
possible, because terms and conditions in 
various trades differ, but there can be 
uniformity on the subject of carriers’ 
rights and immunities, liabilities and re- 
sponsibilities, and there can be uniform- 
ity as between all carriers in the same 
trades. It is believed that the next im- 
portant step will be the drafting of uni- 
form ocean bills of lading in so far as 
they may be made uniform. An agita- 
tion for uniform steamship bills of lad- 
ing, recognizing the rights and require- 
ments of shippers as well as carriers, has 
sprung up in nearly all maritime coun- 
tries in recent years. 

The International Law Association, 
composed principally of delegates from 
the various national maritime law asso- 
ciations of maritime countries, met at 
The Hague, in 1921, for the purpose of 
agreeing, if possible, upon a draft of 
rules which can be offered for interna- 
tional adoption by all carriers with re- 
spect to carriers’ rights and immunities, 
and liabilities and responsibilities. At 
this conference the rights and require- 
ments of cargo interests were predomi- 
nant. Rules for international use were 
unanimously adopted. 

Later, in London, an international con- 
ference of steamship owners was called, 
at which the Hague rules were again 
unanimously adopted as recognition of 
an equitable bargain between shipper and 
carrier. 

It must be a matter of great interest 
and some gratification to the American 
milling trade to realize that the corner 
stone of these rules is the Harter act. 
Prior to the years 1892 and 1893, the 
millers of the United States engaged in 
the export trade, ably supported by The 
Northwestern Miller, were obliged to 
bring strong pressure to bear on Con- 
gress to remedy notorious practices in 
the matter of handling, stowing, receiv- 
ing and discharging shipments of flour. 
Flour was handled as though it were 
bricks or ballast, and not at all as a 
finished article of human food. The 
principle involved was fundamental, and 
consequently Congress, in offering a 
remedy, enacted a bill which would affect 
equally all trades. The bill was pre- 
sented by Michael D. Harter, congress- 
man from Ohio, flour miller. That act 
has been copied by Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, and now becomes the 
guiding principle of the first internation- 
al rules for uniform steamship bills of 
lading. 

It is not convenient or proper that this 
report should include detailed reference 
to these rules. Copies can be obtained 
from the United States Department of 
Commerce, Division of Commercial Laws, 
Washington, D. C. Articles on these 
rules have been published in the milling 
journals and other trade papers, and I 
have advised the members of the com- 
mittee on export trade and legislation at 
length with regard to them. 

I would, however, touch upon one spe- 
cial item which is of present interest to 
many millers and flour importers in for- 
eign countries. The through export bill 
of lading and the ocean bills of lading 
issued at Atlantic ports constitute a re- 
ceipt for shipment and for carriage by 





a succeeding steamer, if the shipment has 
not been laden on board the steamer 
named in the contract. The value of this 
clause has not always been appreciated. 
It certainly has given the exporter from 
the interior a large measure of protec- 
tion. The through export bill of lading 
states that the carrier shall not be liable 
for failure to deliver in time for any 
particular steamer or vessel. Shipments 
have arrived at seaboard too late for the 
steamer intended. If there had been no 
succeeding steamer clause in the contract 
there would have been no provision for 
such shipment to go forward by suc- 
ceeding steamer. A new contract would 
have to be made, perhaps at a different 
rate of freight, and for a delayed sail- 
ing. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that carriers have abused the clause in 
their own interests. Certainly there have 
been arbitrations and losses incurred be- 
cause of failure of flour to arrive by 
steamers or sailings fixed by contract, 
and because the carrier has not given the 
shipper an “on board” or “shipped” bill 
of lading. 

One of the Hague rules says, “In ex- 
change for and upon surrender of a 
‘received for shipment’ bill of lading, the 
shipper shall be entitled, when the goods 
have been loaded, to receive a ‘shipped’ 
or ‘on board’ bill of lading. A ‘received 
for “shipment’ bill of lading which has 
subsequently been noted by the carrier, 
master, or agent with the name or names 
of the ship or ships upon which the goods 
have been shipped, and the dates of ship- 
ment, shall, for the purpose of these 
rules, be deemed to constitute a ‘shipped’ 
bill of lading.” 

There have been, for many years, con- 
troversies and wranglings between the 
cargo and the shipper with respect to 
responsibilities. Peace has been declared. 
The end of controversy and wrangling is 
in sight. The cargo has come into its 
own. It is true that if the carriers have 
supplied the ships, the shippers have sup- 
plied the cargo which paid for the ships 
and supported them. The cargo has had 
few, if any, real rights against the ship 
that it could successfully exert. The 
Harter act has become the corner stone 
of international amity and concord. 

The Hague rules represent a uniform, 
international agreement on all or nearly 
all matters heretofore in dispute, and as 
such I ask that the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration adopt a resolution indorsing the 
Hague rules and undertake to support 
legislation in Congress legalizing the use 
of the rules in contracts from and to 
this country. 


EQUIPMENT FOR EXPORT FLOUR 


It becomes necessary once again to re- 
mind carriers, as well as millers, of the 
ancient slogan of the Millers’: National 
Federation, “Not a bushel of wheat for 
export.” Millers are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the economic principle in- 
volved in the exportation of grain, with 
the consequent loss to the country, but it 
is necessary, for the benefit of carriers 
and the public at large, to make some 
reference to the econoinic loss and waste 
occasioned by the exportativn of grain 
at the expense of mill products. 

In new countries, where no large manu- 
facturing is done, it is only natural for 
the grain grower to export his grain, 
but when a manufacturing country like 
the United States exports raw material 
at the expense of manufactured prod- 
ucts, it is a negation of principle. Wheat 
is the principal competitor of flour. The 
exports of grain during the 12 months 
ending Dec. 31, 1921, were 279,948,601 
bus. During the same period the ex- 
ports of flour amounted to 16,800,455 
bbls. Although that year is the first dur- 
ing which commercial shipments have 
been made, as compared to war or gov- 
ernment shipments, since the ending of 
the Great War, it is not a criterion of 
normal times. A great deal more flour 
than this country ever exported before 
was exported during the war years and 
subsequently. Countries in Europe that 
never before received American flour 
have lived on it in these recent times. 
The advertising that could come to 
American flour, and probably has, is 
without precedent. 

There is no doubt that Europe needs 
grain“in order ne labor for the 
people and byproducts for agricultural 
purposes. Notwithstanding all this, if 
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flour were given a fair field it could 
compete in all countries with its own raw 
material and could hold its own. Flour 
today does not enjoy a fair field. Car- 
riers have abandoned, to some extent, 
the principle of giving equal rates to 
both grain and flour. The steamship 
companies’ rates show a difference, al- 
though today, happily, that difference 
has been reduced to a 5c minimum, as re- 
gards carriage by liners. 

The tramp steamer still presents the 
same competition that it always did, by 
carrying wheat in full cargoes at rates 
which show a larger difference, as com- 
pared with the current flour rate. I can 
offer no suggestion to overcome that 
species of competition, but it must be 
confessed that here in the United States 
we find a kind of discrimination against 
flour in favor of grain practiced by our 
own American rail carriers. These car- 
riers have, at many ports, erected spe- 
cially equipped and constructed terminal 
warehouses, known as elevators, equipped 
with the most up-to-date conveying ma- 
chinery, and with devices to preserve the 
grain from loss, damage and decay. The 
same carriers have done nothing what- 
ever for flour. 

Flour is stored at many ports in anti- 
quated, inconvenient warehouses, is moved 
by hand labor, and is loaded into steam- 
ers by methods not far removed from 
those used by Noah to load the Ark. 
During the war, it was not unknown for 
a 7,000-ton steamer to receive a full 
cargo of grain in one day. The best 
we could do with a cargo of flour of like 
size was between six and eight days. 
There is probably no question but what 
the long time a steamer is held loading 
flour, if she takes large parcels or full 
cargoes, has something to do with the 
difference in the ocean freight rates be- 
tween flour and grain. 

We are concerned, however, with the 
inland carriers’ position in the matter. 
Today the carriers are not giving us an 
equal freight rate on flour and grain. 
The loss and damage at seaboard, the ex- 
pense of handling, the delay in loading 
steamers, are nearly all traceable to the 
inadequacy ahd inconvenience of the 
equipment now in use. At only one At- 
lantic port is there any conveyor equip- 
ment for package freight, such as flour 
in bags. Statistics of cost of equipment 
and the saving of labor charges and ex- 
pense have been put before various port 
authorities, and terminal and railroad 
companies. Quite recently your secretary 
arranged for Captain R. A. Barber, who 
has worked up details of conveyor equip- 
ment in my office during the past 18 
months, to visit the ports of New Or- 
leans, Galveston and Mobile and nego- 
tiate for the installation of proper equip- 
ment for the mechanical handling and 
conveyance of flour in bags to steamers 
and into terminal warehouses. It is 
hoped that we shall have some definite 
information from Captain Barber, indi- 
cating whether the ports he visited have 
taken definite action in the matter. 

We do not allege that the rail carriers’ 
storage charges or the free time appli- 
cable to flour and grain are discrimina- 
tory, but we do allege that discrimina- 
tion exists with respect to facilities. 
Members of your export committee have 
been consulted on this matter, and it was 
deemed wise to bring it to your atten- 
tion in order to ascertain what action, 
if any, the directors and delegates desire 
us to take. 

It has been proposed that proceedings 
might be instituted before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the purpose 
of inquiring into the whole question and 
ascertaining whether or not the Commis- 
sion may bring about the adoption of 
terminal equipment and facilities for 
flour equal to those given to grain. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


During the past year, your export 
agent has had an interesting correspond- 
ence with the vice president, in charge 
of traffic, of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
with reference to reasonable methods of 
handling export shipments of flour by 
Shipping Board steamers. Years ago it 
was customary for your export agent to 
issue periodical notices to steamship 
lines, advising them of the necessity of 
not stowing flour with corn, apples or 
other cargo liable to cause flour to be 
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tainted; to advise against the use of green 
lumber as dunnage,—until all such rules 
became recognized as customs in the 
trade, against which carriers offended at 
their risk and peril. 

Since the war, new steamship compa- 
nies have come into existence, new serv- 
ices have been instituted, and it becomes 
once more necessary for us to call atten- 
tion of all water carriers to these under- 
stood rules and customs. A year ago 
something of the sort was attempted by 
the issuance of rules to be observed by 
steamship lines. Subsequent correspond- 
ence with the companies revealed their 
lack of familiarity with much that was 
understood or implied by those rules. 
For that reason it has been felt neces- 
sary that the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion should renew its interest in the rules 
for steamship companies regarding the 
handling of flour, and that the rules 
should be slightly enlarged in order to 
include particular reference’ to certain 
kinds of taint. 

There has been a tendency, in recent 
months, for steamship companies to re- 
sist the payment of such claims as fall 
within the terms of these rules. Of 
course, the whole object of them was to 
bring about the proper handling of flour 
and settlement of claims without con- 
troversy and without being obliged to 
resort to litigation. It now seems that 
we may have to institute legal proceed- 
ings in a number of cases, which we had 
hoped would be unnecessary. Neverthe- 
less, it must be clear to all millers inter- 
ested in export trade that unless carriers 
are held to a strict responsibility, par- 
ticularly in the matter of stowing and 
delivering, we are apt to experience over 
again the exasperating and harmful 
practices that used to prevail some years 
ago in this business. 

For instance, recently certain steam- 
ship lines have attempted to deliver flour 
of various marks and qualities other than 
those shipped and purchased. Flour has 
been delivered overside to lighters, which 
have been detained and held at ship’s side 
for long periods of time under demur- 
rage. Flour, oatmeal and other such 
products of grain have been tainted so as 
to decrease materially their value as hu- 
man food, and in some cases flour and 
oatmeal have been made unfit for human 
food. 

The whole object of our campaign 
against the carriers is to insure delivery 
of flour and other mill products in Eu- 
rope ready for immediate sale and con- 
sumption. 

This general subject is one which the 
millers at large will find great difficulty 
in dealing with. Realizing this, I have 
called upon the marine underwriters who 
insure flour, for assistance. The non- 
adherence to the rules or negligence of 
the carrier with respect to proper stowage 
and delivery is reflected in many ways 
in other hazards of water carriage, so 
that in effect the situation’ becomes one 
in which your marine unde}twriters can, 
with a large degree of success, render 
very valuable assistance. Through their 
correspondents, agencies and counsel in 
Europe, claims and disputes from these 
causes can be discussed with the steam- 
ship companies and the importers. 

Suits may be instituted and pressed, 
settlements negotiated, but, more than all 
that, carriers may be put on notice, inci- 
dentally, of the causes of damage, and 
recommendations offered which may 
have the effect of ending much of the 
trouble. In some instances, the rates of 
insurance premiums may be adjusted to 
reflect the service or lack of service given 
by the carrier. The flour underwriters 
are, in fact, the most convenient and ef- 
fective agency through which much of 
this work can be done. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not only sound busi- 
ness, but commercial justice, that the 
flour underwriters who are willing to 
carry on this campaign on behalf of the 
flour trade should receive the undivided, 
unanimous support of the whole flour 
trade. In these matters the Sea Insur- 
ance Co., of Liverpool, of which Messrs. 
Chubb & Son, of New York, are the 
United States agents, has taken the lead- 
ing part. 

It is astonishing that there are mill- 
ers who, for an immaterial reduction in 
the rates of premium, are willing to in- 
sure with a company that has little or no 
facilities of the kind necessary to pro- 
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tect the interests of the flour trade, and 
who make no pretense whatever of doing 
anything for the trade. 


Package Differentials, Trademarks and 
Publicity 

Report submitted by Charles T. Olson, 
Winona, Minn, 

The readjustment from war-time 
prices of flour packages, the past year, 
made necessary several adjustments in 
package differentials, advice of which 
reached all Federation members in the 
usual bulletin form from the secretary’s 
office. 

While the committee has not had a 
meeting the past year, the work has been 
handled by mail in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Numerous inquiries and frequent 
requests for interpretation of differen- 
tial schedules have received the prompt 
attention of the committee. 

There have been a few criticisms of 
the differential schedules received, the 
majority of which were based on incor- 
rect analysis or lack of information 
about the differentials being prepared to 
afford protection for millers in all sec- 
tions, and not merely for millers in one 
section. 

The Millers’ National Federation pack- 
age differentials are now so firmly estab- 
lished that millers should not have any 
occasion to deviate from the established 
schedules. 

There have been no questions about 
trademarks or publicity referred to the 
committee during the year. 


Arbitration 

Report submitted by Fred N. Rowe, Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

Since our report to the semiannual 
meeting in October, 1921, the arbitration 
committee has decided three contro- 
versies. 

In two cases a meeting of the com- 
mittee was held at the Federation office, 
because the interested parties desired to 
offer verbal evidence. In the third case 
the evidence was all presented in writing 
and submitted by mail to each member 
of the committee. 

In one of the controversies neither 
party was a member of the Federation, 
and the committee considered this case 
only after receiving from members of 
the board of directors their approval to 
arbitrate. 


Export Trade 

Report submitted by Bernard J. Rothwell, 
Boston, Mass. 

The work of the committee on export 
trade having been assumed by the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense Committee, the 
former committee has no special report 
to make. 

It would, however, call attention to 
the activities of the export agent, Mr. 
Price, during the past year, and the valu- 
able work he has done in connection with 
the revised export bill of lading, the 
Hague rules, and improvement of serv- 
ice, reduction of damage, and prompt 
adjustment of claims arising from the 
operation of steamships of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation of the United 
States Shipping Board. These activities 
on the part of Mr. Price have been im- 
portant, of value to the milling industry, 
and are worthy of recognition. 





Legislation 

Report submitted by Thomas L. 
Richmond, Va, 

Your committee on legislation regrets 
to report that we have not been success- 
ful in securing action upon the decimal 
weight bill, known as H. R. 7103. 

It will be recalled that the House 
committee on coinage, weights and meas- 
ures, has reported to the House favor- 
ablw on this bill, but while extremely 
anxious to secure action upon it, Repre- 
sentative Vestal, chairman of the com- 
mittee on coinage, weights and measures, 
has not succeeded in having considera- 
tion given to it. 

Matters pertaining to tariff legislation 
were looked after by the Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee. 


Moore, 


Transportation 

Report submitted by James C. Andrews, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Many matters of importance have 
been brought to my attention as chair- 
man of the committee, but due to the 
fact that most of these matters have 


. of the transportation committee. 


been of a purely sectional character, it 
has not been necessary to call a meeting 
There- 
fore, during the fiscal year all Federa- 
tion matters pertaining to transportation 
have been handled by correspondence. 

In my report of September I called 
attention to the demurrage rate situa- 
tion, and as the rates which were agreed 
upon, after a thorough study by all lines 
of industry working together, have now 
been in effect nearly a year, it is to be 
presumed that, from the standpoint of 
the milling industry, the existing demur- 
rage rates are fair in amount, equitable 
in application, and, consequently, as a 
whole, satisfactory. 

Transit rates have had a great deal of 
study; many unfair applications of tran- 
sit rates in various sections have been 
called to our attention, and some head- 
way has been made in bringing about a 
more satisfactory application of such 
rates than obtained during the first two 
or three years of the advanced rates. 
These adjustments have been largely 
brought about by action of the different 
sections working in conjunction with the 
roads serving those districts, and the 
Federation, as a whole, has not been 
brought into active opposition to any of 
the rates proposed or agreed upon, and 
it hardly would seem that it will be nec- 
essary for the Federation to go into these 
matters, as they are practically always 
sectional, and the Federation could not 
consistently take part in them. 

The matter of the cut and weight of 
cotton bags used for the shipment of 
flour has been quite satisfactorily worked 
out, and the bag companies are unani- 
mously complying with requirements, 
and, as a matter of fact, it seems that 
as a result of investigation as to bags 
being used by the mills, as a rule they 
are superior in weight to the require- 
ments of the railroads; hence, the mills 
are on the safe side and should have no 
difficulty in arriving at satisfactory col- 
lection of damage claims where the bag 
itself is involved. 

The general reduction in freight rates 
which was finally made effective on Jan. 
1, has, it is quite apparent from corre- 
spondence received from various millers 
in different sections of the country, 
worked detrimentally to some sections 
and correspondingly to the advantage of 
others, but these discriminations will ulti- 
mately be ironed out through the respec- 
tive actions as taken by the traffic asso- 
ciations individually, and it will cer- 
tainly not be advisable for the Federa- 
tion to undertake the ironing out of any 
of these differences, as it would certainly 
bring into conflict many of the members 
of the Federation, and would not be con- 
ducive to strengthening our national or- 
ganization. 

Your chairman desires to express his 
appreciation of the very courteous man- 
ner in which all communications, though 
perhaps at variance with his opinion, 
have been handled by the members of 
the Federation, and especially by indi- 
viduals on his committee, and regrets 
that he has not had an opportunity of 
personal contact with these men more 
frequently. 

In closing this report, it will be neces- 
sary for me to tender my resignation as 
a member of the Federation, owing to 
the recent sale of my milling property, 
which places me out of the milling busi- 
ness; hence not eligible as a member of 
the Federation, and in so doing, I wish to 
thank the officers of the Federation for 
the confidence imposed in me during my 
term as chairman of this committee, and 
to express my regret at this break in the 
relations with the milling fraternity, 
which for 30 years I have enjoyed and 
found so delightful. 





Millers’ Mutual Insurance 

Report submitted by C. B. Jenkins, No- 
blesville, Ind. 

Your committee on mutual insurance 
had some activity during the year just 
passed, and a very satisfactory termina- 
tion of each proposition taken up. Our 
first problem was in May, and had ref- 
erence to the advisability of the mutual 
companies writing business other than 
mutual, and after a very careful survey 
of this matter in conjunction with a 
committee from the mutual companies, it 
was decided that it was not detrimental 
to the interests of the mutual policy 
holders, and a report of this finding was 
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made to the fall meeting of directors and 
delegates Oct. 14, 1921, and approved by 
that meeting. 

The other important matters to at- 
tract the attention and activity of your 
committee were the changes in the by- 
laws of the Michigan Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. and the Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Association of IIli- 
nois. The former was handled satisfac- 
torily by correspondence and the latter 
by a personal visit to Alton at the time 
of the annual meeting, Feb. 15, by your 
chairman of this committee and Mr. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Federation. <A 
very cordial invitation was extended us 
to meet with the board of directors in 
its business session and participate in 
any discussion wherein the mutual policy 
holders’ interests were affected. 

As you are all aware, the point for 
which the Federation has contended as 
one of its sacred rights was the changing 
of bylaws governing mutual companies 
on short notice. 

Article 17 of their bylaws read as fol- 
lows: 

These bylaws may be altered or amended 
at any meeting of the directors, notice hav- 
ing been given to each director of the pro- 
posed change, together with a copy thereof. 

Article 17 now reads as follows: 

These bylaws may be altered or amended 
at any meeting of the directors, 30 days’ 
notice of the meeting having been given 
each director and each mutual policy holder, 
together with a copy of the proposed change. 

Your committee has had such a cordial 
reception from the official management 
of the various mutual companies that 
we are fully convinced that they are en- 
deavoring to establish and maintain that 
relationship between their organizations 
and the Federation that will be mutually 
harmonious and profitable to all interests 
concerned. 





Crop Improvements 
Report submitted by Franklin Edwards, 
Marshall, Minn. 

Aside from the activities of the Spring 
Wheat Crop Improvement Association in 
the Northwest, your committee on crop 
improvements has little to report. In the 
Northwest much constructive work, we 
feel, has been done. This season, more 
than ever, attention has been given to 
the matter of the elimination of the rust 
menace, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that intelligent handling, which this 
important subject is receiving, is going 
to reduce to a minimum the ravages from 
this source of disease. 


Commercial Feedingstuffs Law 

Report submitted March 81 by the late 
William G, Crocker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The most important matter in regard 
to feedingstuffs that has come up since 
our last report is the adoption, by the 
Association of Feed Control Officials, of 
tentative standards for millfeeds. These 
tentative standards were adopted at the 
annual meeting of feed control officials at 
Washington, on Oct. 26, 27 and 28, 1921, 
and are quoted herewith for the informa- 
tion of members: 





Maximum 

per cent 

of fiber 

EN Bee re 9.5 
ENE WMNRUID oc 6.06 5:46:50:05 6080-05508 6.0 
Red dog flour 4.0 
Brown shorts ... 6.5 
Ee EE nas v.09 04-6 9:44 -456.04-45 3 00S SS 5.5 
White shorts 3.5 
Wheat mixed feed 8.5 


These tentative standards were sub- 
mitted to the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials at its annual meeting in No- 
vember, 1920, and were published as sug- 
gested standards for study during the 
intervening year. It was originally pro- 
posed that these standards should in- 
clude minimum protein, minimum fat and 
maximum fiber, but after discussion the 
tentative standards for maximum fiber 
alone were adopted. 

The Federation was represented at the 
annual meeting of the feed control of- 
ficials in October, 1921, and every effort 
was made to prevent the adoption of any 
standards for millfeeds, as your commit- 
tee felt that such standards were imprac- 
ticable and would work a hardship to 
millers, without compensating results to 
consumers. Despite our efforts, however, 
the tentative standards were adopted as 
quoted above; these remain as tentative 
standards for one year, and at the next 
annual meeting in October or November 
of this year they will again be discussed 
by the Association of Feed Control Of- 
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ficials and adopted either in their present 
shape or with revisions, and will then be- 
come permanent standards. 

Your committee repeats its conviction 
that it is unfair to establish permanent 
standards for millfeeds, which, as a by- 
product, vary with the crop. 


VIRGINIA 


During the session of the Virginia leg- 
islature this winter, bills were introduced 
to revise the feedingstuffs law, one of the 
provisions being that, in addition to show- 
ing the name and address of the manu- 
facturer, the name and address of the 
jobber or importer must also appear up- 
on the package. Another bill contained 
a provision making it illegal to use metal 
fasteners in the state of Virginia. Neith- 
er bill received favorable action before 
adjournment of the legislature. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A bill is pending in the Massachusetts 
legislature which provides for a revision 
of the feedingstuffs law. Under the 
terms of the bill, as introduced, it would 
be necessary for millers selling feed in 
Massachusetts to make reports semian- 
nually to the director of the experiment 
station and pay a tax of 10c or lic per 
ton upon all feed sold in the state dur- 
ing the preceding six months, Natural- 
ly, we opposed this bill, feeling that if 
it is necessary to raise funds for the 
inspection of feeds a flat registration fee 
would be more desirable. At the present 
writing the bill is in committee, and there 
is reason to believe that it will not be re- 
ported favorably in its present shape, 
but that if it receives favorable consider- 
ation at all it will be changed to provide 
for an annual registration fee. 


METAL FASTENERS 


Several states now have laws which 
prohibit the use of sharp point metal 
fasteners for attaching tags to packages 
of feed; some of the states provide that 
dull point fasteners may be used, but 
prohibit the use of sharp point ones. 
There is a growing sentiment among feed 
control officials that the use of metal fas- 
teners should be prohibited, and your 
committee recommends to members that 
they should inform themselves on this 
subject as to the states into which they 
ship feed. While it is probably not 
practicable to print the necessary in- 
formation upon sacks, and thus do away 
with metal fasteners entirely, this would 
be a very satisfactory solution of this 
problem. As there have been reports of 
death of animals from swallowing these 
metal fasteners, it may result in an agi- 
tation for a national law prohibiting 
their use, and your committee therefore 
recommends that their use be discon- 
tinued as far as possible. 

Our information is that the national 
trade rules covering transactions in feed- 
ingstuffs are gradually being adopted 
and observed in transactions between 
millers and buyers of feed. 


Grain Standardization and Inspection 

Report submitted by Roger S. Hurd, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Since the semiannual meeting, your 
committee has been occupied with the 
Steenerson bill, on spring wheat, grades. 
The original bill (H. R. No. 7401), which 
was reported out of the House agricul- 
tural committee, was replaced by an 
amended bill (H.R. No. 9668), somewhat 
similar in its scope and requirements to 
the original bill, but with the time during 
which the Department of Agriculture 
should not have jurisdiction to alter or 
modify the provisions as to spring wheat 
grades extended two years-to Aug. 1, 
1924. Hearings were held on the amend- 
ed bill before the House agriculture 
committee on Feb. 28 and March 1, 1922. 
The Federation was represented by Wal- 
ter Mills, Washburn-Crosby Co., John 
Shanahan, Niagara Falls Milling Co., and 
your chairman. 

The proposition was presented by the 
above named, on two points: first, the 
fallacy and utter destructiveness of the 
grade requirements of the bill; and sec- 
ondly, the inadvisability of taking the 
technical details of grain grading from 
the Department of Agriculture and plac- 
ing them in the hands of Congress. 
While no report has been made as to the 
result of the hearings, we are very hope- 
ful that the bill will not be reported out. 
On March 4, 1922, Secretary of Agri- 
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culture Wallace asked all interested par- 
ties for recommendations and construc- 
tive criticisms on certain suggestions 
made to him as a result of investigation 
work done by men in and out of his de- 
partment during the past crop year. This 
was in line with his stated intentions, at 
hearings held before him in April, 1921, 
to ater sf investigate all phases of 
grain grading before making any changes 
in the spring wheat grades. Your com- 
mittee made recommendations based 
largely upon those recommendations 
made by spring wheat mills in the North- 
west. Directly contrary to the general 
impression of Secretary Wallace’s com- 
munication, that it applied to spring 
wheat grades only, it was learned at a 
late date that it applied also to winter 
wheat, in so far as moisture and foreign 
material factors were concerned. A pro- 
test was made by this committee against 
any change being made in winter wheat 
grades, without due investigation and 
general a being held, after pro- 
posed changes have been duly published. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
Supplementing the report of April 1 


’ of this committee, hearings were held by 


the Department of Agriculture on pro- 
posed changes in wheat grades at Kan- 
sas City on April 7 and Chicago on 
April 10. The Federation was repre- 
sented at both of these hearings. 

On April 17 Secretary Wallace an- 
nounced his findings, which made certain 
minor changes in standards for white 
wheat and certain changes in the inspec- 
tion rules under which changes inspec- 
tors will be required to give additional 
information upon grade certificates as 
to the kind and quantity of foreign ma- 
terial other than dockage, amount of 
moisture when effective as a grading 
factor and as to what would be the 
grade of the wheat otherwise than on 
account of these grading factors. The 
same instructions are to apply on weevily 
wheat and garlicky wheat. These changes 
in grades are effective July 17, 1922. 

It is the opinion of the chairman of 
your committee on grain standardization 
and inspection that the Millers’ National 
Federation should go on record as advo- 
cating the tightening up and raising the 
standards for wheat grades, rather than 
lowering same. 





Fi and Membership 

Report submitted by B, W. Marr, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

During the period just ended, the com- 
mittee on finance and membership has 
been very inactive. No action has been 
taken to increase either the amount of 
money in the treasury of the Federation 
or its membership. 





Sales Contract 

Report submitted by E. V. Hoffman, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 

The uniform sales contract committee 
begs to report that the contract has 
withstood and met conditions arising 
from unusual and severe market declines 
and consequent difficulty of enforcing 
contracts. 

A certain class of flour buyers has ob- 
jected to the contract, this being par- 
ticularly true of buyers in some of the 
market centers. 

This objection has not resulted in the 
disruption of the trade but, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, an endeavor should 
be made, providing that reasonable com- 
mon grounds can be met upon, to con- 
form the contract to the ideas of those 
flour buyers who now object to it, always 
with the idea that the interests of the 
selling miller be fully protected. 

We would therefore recommend that 
the president of the Federation appoint 
a committee for the purpose of meetin 
with the committee of the Federated 
Flour Clubs at the mass meeting of the 
Federated Flour Clubs (to be held, I 
understand, some time in June), for the 
purpose of formulating, if possible, a 
contract which will apply and fully pro- 
tect buyer and seller. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that the present contract accomplishes 
this, and that the present contract is as 
fair in its provisions and as fully pro- 
tects the buyer as it does the seller, but 
that not being the opinion of a certain 
class of flour buyers, it is well that their 
protests be heard and an endeavor’ be 


made to modify the contract so that it 
will satisfy all buyers. 

This committee feels that the matter 
of terms and conditions can safely be 
left to such a committee as may be ap- 
pointed by the president. 


Bobbitt Patent Investigation 

Report submitted by W. V. Hamilton, 
Caledonia, N, Y. 

There is no change in the situation re- 
garding the Bobbitt dust collector patent 
since our report to the meeting in Octo- 
ber, 1921. 

As reported at that time, the Federa- 
tion stands committed to assist any mill- 
er or manufacturer against whom suit 
might be brought for alleged infringe- 
ment of this patent. 





Fi tal Stat + 
RECEIPTS 
Balance in hands of treasurer, 

ApTTl 1, TOBL 2... cccccccvcccccece $5,612.59 
WEN 6.05660) HOSE Keres ci eetcceeces 32,073.25 
Interest on bank deposit .......... 154.63 
Gales contracts, GtC. .cccccccccccce 226.25 
Registration of brands ............ 80.00 
Transcripts of arbitration hearings 66.00 
Arbitration committee fees ....... 100.00 

$38,312.72 


EXPENDITURES 


(Vouchers Nos. 758 to 1,012, inclusive) 
Salary account— 


BOOPGCRET  ccccvcseccacccocvecsecoes $12,000.00 
ea 1,200.00 
DEE bd ecdececcndeesansee® 1,639.75 

$14,839.75 


Office account— 
Rent, 12 months to March 31, 1922. $1,419.95 
PEED  pececccdeccccccranreeceoeses 827.97 


. oe4 6860 0sn-0604ane need ee 633.60 
DL. pons oe bst ee eSesdesneese 120.24 
EE Dinca bo¥en- wens 0064040500 75.65 
Ice and towel supply .........-4+5 71.00 
Bank collection charges .......... 13.40 

$3,161.81 


Printing, etc.— 
EE S45 bbs 62.05. 246:404.0 00> C008 $2,988.29 


Addressing and mailing .......... 136.09 
$3,124.38 

Incidental and extraordinary expenses— 
Reporting meetings, etc. .......... $261.80 
Hotel expenses of meetings ....... 33.50 
Subscriptions to government and 

other publications, books, etc.... 36.50 
Office supplies, repairs, etc......... 27.54 
Auditing books (Ernst & Ernst)... 25.00 
Bond of secretary ........++.00005 12.50 
TERPTORBRRS occccccccscccccvcccccce 4.18 
Office Christmas expenses ......... 11.00 

$412.02 
Dues Chamber of Commerce, U.S.A. $175.00 
Dues National Industrial Traffic 

TOBUO ccccccccaccccceseccescce 100.00 
Dues National Fire Protective As- 

BOCIATION .nccccccsccccscsccccecs 60.00 
Whaley-Eaton Service ............ 15.00 
Special attorneys’ fees ............ 55.00 

Travelling expenses— 

POSIGOME coccccccccrecccccccscece $126.85 
BOCKOCALY co scccsccsccccccccceccce 957.57 
CEE cr ceeedtrececudesesoeee 1,359.08 
BONS GUE «voc cccccscccessece 912.75 
$3,356.25 
Office expenses of treasurer........ $100.00 
Office expenses of president........ 11.51. 
Registration bureau (drawings, 

OUC.) cecccccvcccescccccsccccccce 103.00 
Expense of Mass Convention, 1921. 3,990.74 
Bobbitt patent investigation ...... 2,374.44 
Refund of dues overpaid........... 100.00 

Total expenditures ............. $31,978.90 
Balance in hands of treasurer, 

March 81, 1922 ....ccce.coceeees $6,333.82 
Cash in hands of secretary, $500, 


making total cash on hand...... $6,833.82 


Treasurer's Report 
Report of Frank B. Rice, treasurer, for 
the year ending March 31, 1922: 


RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand, April 1, 1921.... $5,612.59 
Interest on bank deposit .......... 154.63 
From all other sources............ 32,545.50 

$38,312.72 

EXPENDITURES 

Vouchers Nos. 758 to 1012, inc...... $31,965.50 
Bank collection charges .......... 13.40 

$31,978.90 


Balance on hand March 31, 1922... $6,333.82 
Future Trading . 

Report submitted by Frank B, Rice, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The chairman of your committee on 
future trading begs leave to report that 
on Nov. 17, 1921, in company of L. E. 
Moses, member of the committee, and 
Secretary Husband, I attended a confer- 
ence at Chicago called by Secretary Wal- 
lace to confer with interested parties as 
to rules and regulations under which 
business should be conducted on those 
markets which are designated as contract 
markets. This conference was presided 
over by Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Morrell, and your chairman and 
Mr. Moses took occasion to present to 
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him the views of millers as to the points 
covered in our semiannual report last 
October as covering the needs of millers. 

Assistant Secreta Morrell seemed 
very much interested in our presenta- 
tions, and before the adjournment of the 
conference made reference to our re- 
quests as being among the most important 
that had been made, and stated that they 
—e be given very careful considera- 
tion. 

We have been expecting that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would issue rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the 
exchanges, and anticipated that our re- 
quests would be incorporated in such 
rules, We have deferred any further 
action pending the issuance of such rules 
and regulations by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, but we feel. quite assured that 
our requests will be carefully considered 
and our suggestions carried out. 





REPORT OF THE MEETING 


New Officers and Directors Elected—Stand- 
ing Committees Appointed—Trade 
Matters Discussed 


Cuicaco, Itt., April 22.—Seventy mem- 
bers of the Millers’ National Federation 
were present at the annual meeting of 
directors, delegates, and members, which 
was held yesterday at the Blackstone 
Hotel. Many subjects of importance to 
the milling industry were discussed and 
voted upon, and among these was a reso- 
lution to the effect that the Federation 
urges the United States Congress to give 
the much needed financial assistance to 
the American merchant marine, since the 
prosperity of the latter is essential to 
American export trade. 

As concerns the new tariff rates on 
flour and wheat, a motion was passed ad- 
vising the Federation’s committee on leg- 
islation to watch the actions of Congress 
and to protest if there should seem to 
be a tendency to lower the rate on flour 
from the present provision made in the 
Senate recommendations. 





NEW PRESIDENT INSTALLED 


Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, recently 
elected president of the Federation for 
the year 1922, was installed in office dur- 
ing the afternoon session. L. E. Moses, 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, and Theodore Stempfel, of the 
Fletcher American Bank, Indianapolis, 
Ind., the latter a personal friend of Mr. 
Roos, conducted the new president to 
the chair. 

Mr. Roos, after a eulogy by Mr. 
Moses, said that he would endeavor to 
live up to what is expected of him, and 
that he hoped to conduct the affairs of 
the Federation so as to reflect credit up- 
on the milling industry. A vote of thanks 
for his services was extended to the re- 
tiring president, A. L. Goetzmann. 


MORNING SESSION 


In opening the morning session, Presi- 
dent Goetzmann asked the members to 
bow their heads a moment in respect to 
the memory of the late August J. Bulte, 
vice president of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, and William 
G. Crocker, secretary of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

In his address the president spoke 
briefly of the work which is being done 
in the northern part of the country to 
eliminate black rust, and also of the ad- 
visability of appointing a committee of 
three, to be known as the commerce re- 
lations committee, to seek from the De- 
partment of Commerce the same kind of 
co-operative service for the milling in- 
dustry as is now being given to other in- 
dustrial organizations. This section of 
his address was as follows: 

“The black rust menace is a matter of 
particular importance to the millers of 
the northern part of the country, and I 
am much pleased to announce that it is 
in the way of correction. 

“There is now behind the question of 
eliminating the barberry shrub, which to 
all intents and purposes may be said to 
be the cause of black rust, an organiza- 
tion representative of the 13 states af- 
fected, with an executive committee 
headed by Governor Preus, of Minnesota, 
with Franklin Crosby, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., as vice chairman, and under 
the immediate direction of Harrison Ful- 
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ler, of Minneapolis. Also a private or- 
ganization, representative of the milling, 
grain, railroad, lumber, agricultural im- 
plements, wholesalers, retailers, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and the banking in- 
terests of practically the entire North- 
west, has been formed to supplement 
governmental work. 

“The governor of each of these 13 
states is interesting himself in the mat- 
ter, and legislative enactments necessary 
to the prosecution of the work will be 
passed by each of these states. The 
federal agricultural appropriation bill 
has been increased to the amount of 
$500,000, to be devoted to the eradication 
of this shrub, and through numerous con- 
ferences with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I have secured the whole-hearted 
support of his department to the work. 
1 feel that we may confidently look for- 
ward to a time, and that not very far 
distant, when we shall have eliminated 
this greatest possible menace to our 


northern wheat crop, particularly spring - 


wheat. 

“I attended a conference called by 
Secretary. Hoover in Washington on 
April 12 of the executives of industrial 
associations to discuss ways and means 
for helpful co-operation between his de- 
partment and these associations. The di- 
rectors will recall that some time ago we 
had before you a proposition of lending 
a man to the Department of Commerce 
to study the trade situation for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if the department 
might be of value to us in extending our 
domestic or export trade. At that time 
you were not favorable to such action. 

“With further light on the helpful co- 
operation between the Department of 
Commerce and many other industrial 
organizations, I would recommend that 
this meeting authorize the appointment 
of a committee of not less than three, to 
be known as the commerce relations com- 
mittee, instructed to proceed to Wash- 
ington, get in touch with the heads of 
the bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce, investigate what has been done 
for other industries in the way of sta- 
tistical information, publicity, study of 
statistics, etc., and recommend Federa- 
tion action after such study. The results 
to other industries have been most bene- 
ficial and, properly approached, we be- 
lieve they may be made so to us. 

“If such a committee is appointed and 
makes the indicated study, it will, we 
believe, recommend that the Federation 
place a man in the department for a 
period to work with the heads of these 
bureaus, as it is my opinion that his work 
will prove of value to you.” 

* 

The morning session was given over to 
the reading of the officers’ reports, and 
those of the various standing committees. 
An auditing committee, composed of W. 
W. Suckow, W. S. Rowe, and Ralph C. 
Sowden, was appointed to check the an- 
nual report of the treasurer and the 
Federation’s books, and found them to be 
correct, 

OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 

The Federation decided that, as re- 
gards using exclusively United States 
Shipping Board ships, the quality and 
quantity of service offered are not suffi- 
cient, at the present time, to warrant 
such undivided patronage. F. H. Price, 
export agent, stated that the service of 
the Shipping Board vessels is too irregu- 
iar, 

The Hague Rules, 1921, in their gen- 
eral effect upon ocean transportation, 
were thought by the rp to embody a 
reasonable readjustment of most of the 
wide differences between the cargo and 
steamer interests which have existed for 
the past 20 years, and in a resolution, 
suggested by Mr. Price, the Federation 
expressed the hope that these rules would 
be adopted by all steamship companies 
operating from American ports to for- 
eign countries. The Federation pledged 
itself to support congressional legisla- 
tion legalizing the Hague Rules. 

Another resolution was adopted, in- 
structing the export agent to communi- 
cate with all steamship lines carrying 
shipments of flour to foreign countries 
for the purpose of reviewing and re- 
establishing the general rules regarding 
carriers’ liability and responsibility. 

The following resolution was also vot- 
ed upon favorably: 

Resolved, That the Millers’ National Fed- 
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eration submit the matter of alleged dis- 
crimination by railroad companies against 
flour in favor of wheat, in the matter of 

elevator and conveying equipment, 
for consideration to whether there 
is proper and cause for en the 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and if proper grounds are found 
the executives of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration are hereby instructed to proceed 
with the complaint and gag ce 
counsel for the purpose, 


WHEAT STANDARDS AND OTHER MATTERS 


A motion was carried favoring the 
tightening, rather than the lowering, of 
grain standards, and the committee on 
grain standardization was asked to be ac- 
tive in advocating higher standards, in- 
stead of merely being defensive. 

The case mentioned in Secretary Hus- 
band’s report, concerning rates on grain 
and grain products for export, which was 
brought up by C. A. Lahey, of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was discussed 
at some length, and it was voted that the 
Federation would wish to intervene to 
the extent of establishing the principle 
of a parity in rates as between wheat 
and flour for export. 

Charles T. Olson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on package differentials, stated 
that the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America had started propaganda to 
put flour barrels back into more exten- 
sive use, and that this organization had 
declared the Federation package differ- 
entials out of line and a handicap to 
their industry. Mr. Olson explained that 
the differential must cover not only the 
difference between the cost of the wooden 
package and the cotton package, but also 
the freight, and that millers lose 7@l5c 
on every shipment in wooden barrels. 
The cooperage association was reported 
as being less aggressive lately. 

Secretary Husband said that the Ja- 
maica tariff had recently been revised so 
as to favor Canadian flour, as against 
this country’s product, to the extent of 1s 
per bbl, but that the Department of 
Commerce had advised him that nothing 
could be done in the matter, since a 
country, in this case England, has the 
privilege of regulating the tariffs of its 
possessions. 

The matter of employing certified pub- 
lic accountants to establish a uniform 
system of accounting for flour mills, as 
suggested at the Federation meeting last 
fall, was dropped as being impracticable. 

The question of securing a commerce 
counsel for assistance in transportation 
matters was turned over to the commit- 
tee on transportation. 

Plans and problems of a national co- 
operative advertising campaign, to in- 
crease the consumption of wheat flour, 
were turned over to a special committee, 
to be appointed by the secretary, the 
committee to make its report at the mass 
meeting in Kansas City, in June. 








Directors and Committees 

The following is the complete list of 
officers and directors elected and com- 
mittees appointed at the meeting, includ- 
ing directors holding over from the pre- 
vious year. 

OFFICERS 

President, Charles L. Roos, Welling- 
ton, Kansas. 

First vice president, H. S. Helm, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Second vice president, T. S. Blish, 
Seymour, Ind. 

Secretary, A. P. Husband, Chicago, II. 
. Treasurer, Lawrence E. Rice, Chicago, 
li 


Export agent, F. H. Price, New York, 
|. ie 2 


‘Official counsel, Frank F. Reed and 
Edward S. Rogers, Chicago, Ill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The president, vice president, secretary 
and treasurer, and the following com- 
mittee chairmen: 

Charles T. Olson, chairman committee 
on package differentials, sales contracts, 
trademarks, publicity. 

Thomas L. Moore, chairman committee 
on legislation. 

E. V. Hoffman, chairman committee on 
export trade. 

G. A. Breaux, chairman special legis- 
lative committee on commercial feeding- 
stuffs law. 

W. B. Webb, chairman committee on 
sales contract. 

Fred N. Rowe, chairman committee on 
arbitration. 


B. W. Marr, chairman committee on 
finance and membership. 

ranklin Edwards, chairman commit- 
ra on crop improvements. 

E. S. Wagner, chairman committee on 
transportation. 

1 E. Moses, chairman committee on 
jfsurance. 

Walter H. Mills, chairman committee 
on grain standardization and inspection. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 

roy, Ohio. 

F. G. Atkinson, Washburn-Crosby Co., 

inneapolis, Minn. 

C. H. Bell, Quaker City Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind. 

G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Guy W. Everett, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca, Minn. 

O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

- L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, 


W. L. Harvey, New Prague Flouring 
Mill Co., New Prague, Minn. 

H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co., 
Noblesville, Ind. 

E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Grand Island, Neb. 

Joseph Le Compte, Lexington Roller 
Mills, Lexington, Ky. 

A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

S. B. McNear, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill. 

Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. E. Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

George P. Urban, George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. B. Windsor, Fergus Flour Mills 
Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

H.-D. Yoder, Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 


EX OFFICIO (EX-PRESIDENTS) 


B. A. Eckhart, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. E. Castle, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hosea B. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Samuel Plant, Geo. P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred J. Lingham, Federal Milling Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

A. L. Goetzmann, Goetzmann Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Standing Committees 
ARBITRATION 


Fred N. Rowe, chairman, Valley City 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich; Orrin 
C. Lake, Ewart & Lake, Groveland Sta- 
tion, N. Y; Willis C. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; Lee F. Graybill, 
The Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio; W. 
E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa, Ill. 


CROP IMPROVEMENTS 


Franklin Edwards, chairman, Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co; Griffith Ellis, David 
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Ellis & Sons, Indiana, Pa; Ferd P. 
Meyer, John F. Meyer & Sons, St. Louis; 
George Pennock Urban, George P. Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y; H. G. 
Randall, Midland Flouring Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 

B. W. Marr, chairman, Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; Dwight M. Bald- 
win, Metropolitan Life Building, Minne- 
apolis; H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; C. M. Hardenbergh, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; C. Powell Smith, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


EXPORT TRADE 

E. V. Hoffman, chairman, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co.,/Kansas City, Mo; B. J. 
Rothwell, Bay $tate Milling Co., Boston; 
T. S. Blish, Bfish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind; O. D. Fgher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; ®C. H. Cochran, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Buffalo; W. L. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind; 
H. G. Spear, Mid-West Flour Mills Co., 
New York, N. Y; Karl E. Humphrey, 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; 
A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; F. H. Price, ex offi- 
cio, 82 Beaver Street, New York City. 


INSURANCE 

L. E. Moses, chairman, Kansas Flour 
Mills Ce., Kansas City, Mo; W. H. Duf- 
fett, J. G. Davis Co., Rochester, N. Y; 
S. B. McNear, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, Cal; Julius Postel, Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; B. B. 
Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





PACKAGE DIFFERENTIAIS, TRADEMARKS AND 
PUBLICITY 

Charles T. Olson, chairman, Bay State 
——e Co., Winona, Minn; George A. 
Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich; Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind; J. L. Grigg, Eagle 
Milling Co., Sparta, Ill; A. E. Bernet, 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis; E. S. Rea, Rea-Patterson 
Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas; M. E. 
Humphrey, Chickasha (Okla.) Milling 
Co; Martin Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo; J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn; Walter C. Tiffany, 
North Pacific Millérs’ Association, Seat- 
tle, Wash; John S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; W. B. 
Anderson, Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


SALES CONTRACT 

W. B. Webb, chairman, Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co; J. W. Ganong, 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Portland, Oregon; 
Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frank- 
fort, Ind; Samuel Plant, Geo. P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo; J. L. Walker, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCIAL FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


G. A. Breaux, chairman, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; W. V. Ham- 
ilton, Wm. Hamilton & Son, Caledonia, 
N. Y; C. M. Jackman, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; A. R. Kinney, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Grand 
Island, Neb; O. A. McCrea, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRANSPORTATION 


4. S. Wagner, chairman, Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, Ill; L. A. 
Valier, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio; Frank Kell, Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Tex- 
as; H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn; E. M. Kelly, Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn; . H. Stroth- 
man, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn; C. A. Lahey, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, Ill; C. V. Topping, Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, Kansas City, Mo. 


LEGISLATION 


Thomas L. Moore, chairman, Dunlo 
Mills, Richmond, Va; Fred E. Pond, 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo; A. T. 
Collins, Shupe Mills, Mount Pleasant, 
Pa; L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co. 
Springfield, Ohio; F. G. Emmons, Com- 


mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich; L. E. 
Moses/ Kansas Flour Mills .. Kansas 
City;¥C. H. Bell, Quaker/City Flour 


Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa; John Crosby, 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn; George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, oh. 


N STANDARDIZATION AND INSPECTION 


alter H. Mills, chairman, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., rng ny Minn; E. C. 
Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis; Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind; R. S. Hurd, Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; J. 
W. Morrison, Lexington (Ky.) Roller 
Mills; T. W. Brophy, Jr., B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, Ill; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


Attendance 

Colorado: J. R. Forsyth, Longmont. 

Illinois: John Bacon, Chicago; J. F. Cald- 
well, Chicago; C. B, Cole, Chester; Fred W. 
Colquhoun, Chicago; Albert H. Gilster, Ches- 
ter; J. L. Grigg, Sparta; A. P. Husband, 
Chicago; John I. Logan, Chicago; George 8S. 
Milnor, Alton; A. 8. Purves, Chicago; Ed- 
ward Schurmann, Germantown; Vernon P. 
Williams, Chicago; Charles M, Yager, Chi- 


cago. 

Indiana: T. 8. Blish, Seymour; F. Hutch- 
inson, Lawrenceburg; O. J. DeBow, Nap- 
panee; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville; Charles 
F. Johnson, Mount Vernon; Cloyd Loughry, 
Monticello; W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute; W. 
W. Suckow, Franklin. 

Kansas: A, Fassler, Topeka; Roger S. 
Hurd, Wichita; H, V. Nye, Salina; David G. 
Page, Topeka; Charles L. Roos, Wellington; 


Ralph C. Sowden, Arkansas City; H., D. 
Yoder, Topeka. 
Kentucky: B. M. Renick, Paris; Joseph 


Le Compte, Lexington; G. A. Breaux, Louis- 
ville. 

Michigan: W. 3B. Campbell, Detroit; 
Charles Doyle, Lowell; F. B. Drees, Lansing; 
L. H. Hale, Ionia; William 8. Rowe, Grand 
Rapids; David E. Stott, Detroit; Frank A. 
Voigt, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota: A, L, Goetzmann, Minneapolis; 
A, L. Goodman, Duluth; W. L. Harvey, New 


Prague; H. 8. Helm, Minneapolis; Charles 
T. Olson, Winona; B. B. Sheffield, Minne- 
apolis. 

Missouri: A. E. Bernet, St. Louis; Robert 


R,. Clark, St. Joseph; Charles J, Hezel, St. 
Louis;' M. E. Ismert, Kansas City; L. E. 
Moses, Kansas City; David N. Sosland, Kan- 
sas City; Robert E, Sterling, Kansas City; C. 
V. Topping, Kansas City; E. T. Stanard, 
St. Louis; Charles E. White, St. Louis. 

Nebraska: Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha; 
L. C. Carroll, North Platte; A. R, Kinney, 
Grand Island; J. W. Messick, Crete; H. K 
Schafer, Omaha, 

New York: F. H. Price, New York City; 
H,. G,. Spear, George P. 
Urban, Buffalo. 

Ohio: Henry M. Allen, Troy; F. E. Barker, 
Hamilton; Mark N. Mennel, Toledo; Frank 
H. Tanner, Columbus; Edgar W. Thier- 
wechter, Oak Harbor. 


New York City; 


Oklahoma: K. B. Humphrey, El Reno. 

Pennsylvania: Harvey C. Miller, Phila- 
delphia. 

Tennessee: H. O, Blackwood, Nashville; 


J. B. McLemore, Nashville. 

Wisconsin: L. Horton, Wisconsin Rapids; 
H. F, Hunter, Milwaukee; George W. Moody, 
Weyauwega; FE. M. Schneider, Oshkosh; 
Walter Stern, Milwaukee. 


V. P. WitiiaMs. 





FLOUR CLUB DELEGATES NAMED 

Cuicaoo, Inu., April 22.—P. P. Croar- 
kin, of P. P. Croarkin & Son, Charles B. 
Spaulding, president New Century Co., 
and Frank G. Clark, Chicago flour men, 
were elected delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs at a meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club, held on the evening of April 18 at 
the Hotel Atlantic. John W. Eckhart, of 
John W. Eckhart & Co., was elected an 
alternate delegate. 

Matters of transportation to the con- 
vention and resolutions which will be 
brought before the meeting of the na- 
tional body were Geoened The Chi- 
cago club voted itself in favor of a 
graduated scale in membership dues to 
the national organization, according to 
the size of the different local clubs. It 
also is in favor of combining the of- 
fices of secretary and treasurer. About 
20 members of the Chicago club made 
known their intention to attend the con- 
vention in Kansas City. 

Colonel Alexander M. Davis, of How- 
ard, Davis & Co., brokers, a new member 
of the club, spoke briefly and told the 
members of his experiences in the quar- 
termaster’s department in France dur- 
ing, the war. 

resent were Joseph Kelly, C. M. Hid- 
ding, T. W. Witt, Colonel Davis, Sidney 
Weitzman, D. S. Hanson, Frank G. Clark, 
William Clark, Joseph Korzienewski, J. 
R. Short, C. B. Spaulding, John W. Eck- 
hart, Nelson K. Reese, Victor J. Peter- 
sen, P. P. Croarkin, C. L. Miller, E. G. 
Dahl, J. R. Fair, C. C. Anthon, Fred 
Larsen, Charles H. Meyer, Fred W. Col- 
quhoun, Fred Seyfarth, C. W. Dilworth, 
and V. P. Williams. 

V. P. WittiaMs. 
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For flour buyers to get any definite 
idea of what the wheat market was going 
to do during the week just closed was a 
good deal like trying to catch butterflies 
with a shad net. Just when they thought 
it had reached a point where it would re- 
main fixed for a while, either it would 
shoot up 4c or down 3c, with the result 
that it was impossible for them to settle 
on any basis of purchase that seemed 
safe. Consequently, there was little pur- 
chasing. 

The substantial advance at the close 
of last week forced flour prices up 40@ 
60c bbl all along the line. Not being sure 
that this level would be maintained for 
any lengthy period, buyers kept out of 
the market. For the past three weeks 
or more they have been hard to please; 
they have not purchased when the mar- 
ket has risen, neither have they bought 
when it has dropped, so it will readily be 
seen that the whole situation is rather 
messy. 

With the Jewish holidays out of the 
way, however, and a little stability in the 
market, it is expected that some business 
will be done, because it is quite apparent 
that, owing to the extremely light pur- 
chases during the past 30 days, stocks in 
distributors’ hands must be extremely 
low. Unless purchases during February 
and March were much heavier than they 
were generally thought to be, replenish- 
ing of supplies must soon be absolutely 
necessary. 

The export demand for both first and 
second clears seems to have improved 
somewhat, and there were numerous small 
sales reported, the total of which was re- 
garded as very satisfactory. This was 
practically the only bright spot in the 
situation during the week just closed. 

Quotations: first spring patents, $9.25 


@10.40 bbl; standard patents, $8@8.50; 
first clears, $6@6.75; soft winter 
straights, $6.50@6.75; hard winter 


straights, $7.50@8; first clears, $6@6.75; 
rye, $6@6.75,—all in jute. 


FLOUR CLUB DINES 


The tenth annual banquet of the New 
York Flour Club was held on Thursday 
evening, April 20, at the Hotel Biltmore. 
The attendance, something over 150, 
proved conclusively that this event is 
still a popular feature in the flour trade 
business year. 

There were no speakers, but the diners 
were very well entertained by a large 
orchestra, which rendered both instru- 
mental and vocal music. In addition 
there were several cornet solos by Frank 
H. Knighton, a pleasant and greatly ap- 
preciated surprise. 

A number of telegrams were read 
from members of flour clubs in other 
cities, who were unable to be present, 
and there were some spurious ones from 
well-known people in and out of the 
flour trade. One of these was supposed 
to have come from President Harding, 
and stated that he was prevented from 
being present through being detained in 
Washington for the purpose of taking 
the bone out of the bonus. 

The following telegram, from the sec- 
retary of the Kansas City Flour Club, 
R. E. Sterling, was received with ap- 

lause: “Please express to the New York 

‘lour Club the sincere regrets of Mr. 
Cole. and myself that we are unable to 
accept your invitation to be present at its 
annual dinner. We know what a good 
time you will have. We, here at Kansas 
City, are looking forward to meeting 
many of your members at the annual 


convention of the Federated Flour Clubs, 
June 1. We do not want to promise too 
much, but assure you that on that occa- 
sion whatever we have will be yours. 
This applies to a cordial welcome, cour- 
tesy, kindliness, hospitality, food, lodg- 
ing and the right to borrow money. All 
other commodities should be brought 
with you.” 

With beautiful floral decorations, good 
music, good food and good fellowship, 
the affair was a pronounced success. 


A UNIQUE SERVICE 


Wilkins & Anderson, Inc., New York, 
offers unique selling arrangements that 
should interest millers who desire un- 
usual sales service in syndicated control 
of selling effort in all of the pivotal or 
jobbing points in the New England and 
middle Atlantic states, where each of the 
active members of the company has a 
wide acquaintance. They were formerly 
identified, as sales managers, with sev- 
eral of the largest refiners of edible oils 
and manufacturers of shortening in the 
country, for from 12 to 15 years, cater- 
ing to and in contact with the wholesale 
or manufacturing baker and bakers’ sup- 
ply trade, as well as wholesale and re- 
tail grocers, chain stores and other job- 
bers of foodstuffs. 

Having for years introduced staples 
as well as food supplies to this trade, 
necessarily accumulating a large experi- 
ence in dealing with merchandise bro- 
kers, they seem well equipped to initiate 
a comprehensive selling plan in a given 
territory, directly subject to a manufac- 
turer’s control and in accord with his 
established house and sales policies. 

This service is offered only to manu- 
facturers of goods of proven worth and 
merit, and presents an opportunity to 
avoid the mistakes and costly errors 
usually made in establishing business in 
the larger markets of the East. 


NOTES 


Homer L. Ayres, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was in New 
York during the week. 


George Silver, New York flour mill 
agent, has moved into a larger office at 
357 Produce Exchange. 


T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo, N. Y., man- 
ager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., was on ’change here April 20. 


W. K. Stanard, president of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, with 
Mrs. Stanard and Miss Stanard, arrived 
in New York this week from South 
America. 


Lou Weitzman, president of the Weitz- 
man Flour Co., Chicago, was in New 
York, on April 20, and attended the 
banquet of the New York Flour Club 
that evening. 

The firm of W. C. Omand, 2 Stone 
Street, New York, announces that from 
May 1 its address will be 505-S, Produce 
Exchange Building, and that it has ob- 
tained the agency for the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 

Figures recently compiled show that 
within the district of the port of New 
York in 1920 the flour consumption was 
1,411,200,000 lbs. From these figures it 
would seem apparent that part of the 
exports must have been included. 

Among the millers to visit New York 
this week were W. C. Tench, of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, A. J. Fischer, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and I. S. Lambing, 
manager of the Pocatello (Idaho) Flour 
Mills Co. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., E. G. Broenniman, presi- 
dent of the Broenniman Co., New York, 
and H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
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manager of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, left this 
week for Hot Springs, Va. 


BUFFALO 


Burrayo, N. Y., April 22.—While the 
flour market is duller than it should be, 
considering reported small stocks in 
dealers’ hands, it is really not so bad. 
The*mills are all doing a little business 
in patents. Whether it is to fill out cer- 
tain brands or for some other reason the 
fact remains that they are running, and 
considerably heavier than last week. An 
indifference among buyers naturally ex- 
ists, due to the unsettled wheat market 
and the belief held by brokers that the 
bulls have had the last whirl on the 
present crop. There are some millers 
who believe the same way, and it is said 
are advising their customers to hold off. 
The advance in wheat did not bring out 
the demand expected, and there may 
be further holding off, but the general 
opinion is that wheat prices are going 
higher. 

The advance in flour prices was not in 
proportion to wheat, and even at that 
the mills were anxious to sell. There 
was a wide range on the finest patents. 
Clears, however, were strong, and there 
would have been no difficulty in getting 
$6.25 for first and $4 for second, at the 
close, today, but there were no offerings. 
Rye flour stronger, with very little de- 
mand, 

Prices to the local retail trade were 
advanced 50c, making the best patent 
$10 today. There were cuts under $9 
early in the week, but the advance was 
steady after that on the best family pat- 
ent. 

Kansas mills were asking an advance 
of 35@45c over last week, but very lit- 
tle business was reported. Short patent 
was quoted at $7.80@8.45, and standard 
patent at $6.90@8, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds are higher, and spot stuff al- 
most unobtainable. There were bids of 
$30 for bran and standard middlings for 
quick shipment, but the best that could 
be done was “prompt as possible,” and 
this was occasionally offered at $28.50. 
Most mills are sold ahead for three 
weeks on bran and middlings, and have 
little of the heavy feeds to offer, for 
which, however, the trade is limited. 
Quotations given are for shipment the 
last half of May. 

Corn meal coarse feed is in better de- 
mand, $1 higher and strong. Hominy 
feed advanced sharply, and will go 
higher, as there is a good inquiry and the 
offerings of distress stuff are cleaned 
up. Gluten feed is scarce for spot and 
in transit, and an advance of $1@2 is 
asked, but the general tone of the market 
is easy. Oil meal in light supply and 
higher for 34@35 per cent, but there will 
be little or no demand for the 30 per cent 
stuff. Cottonseed meal advanced $5, and 
is strong under a good demand. Some 
offerings on spot and in transit. Dis- 
tillers’ grains were quoted at $47, track, 
Buffalo. Milo, No. 3, higher, $1.72 asked, 
track, Buffalo. Mixed milo, $1.67, and 
mixed Kafir, $1.62. Buckwheat dull, feed 
mixers being filled up, and the demand 
for feed light. Rolled oats dull and only 
steady. Reground oat hulls dull, but 
price unchanged from last week. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WS WOO 4 vaseocvactccus 108,975 65 
| hee ere er ee 78,150 47 
EY ME Wid cg 01s as OR EETe's 136,220 82 
TWO VOOTO GBC ..ccccseces 147,950 89 
THOS FORTS GOO ..ccsers. 129,500 78 


No date has been announced for the 
opening of the barge canal. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 1,- 
500,000 bus, compared with 542,400 last 
year. 

Prices of bread in Oswego and several 
other smaller cities have been advanced 
le per loaf. 

The Olean Brewing Co. has sold its 
plant to the Wholesale Grocery Co., re- 
cently organized with 52 stockholders. 

Allan H. Baxter is in Kansas City in- 
specting the drier plant just completed 
for the Wyandottee Elevator Co. He 
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will also make an extended trip through- 
out the Southwest. 

The steamer C. A. Reiss arrived here 
April 21 with the first cargo of wheat. 
It was consigned to the Washburn-Cros- 
by mill. 

At the annual election of the Buffalo 
Flour Club, yesterday, the following of- 
ficers were chosen: T. S. Banks, presi- 
dent; W. S. Drake, vice president; Frank 
Dirnberger, secretary and treasurer. 


The first receipts of grain by lake 
reached this port this week, consisting of 
239,000 bus wheat, 278,154 bus corn and 
260,000 bus oats. A year ago nearly 4,- 
000,000 bus grain had arrived here, over 
2,000,000 being Canadian wheat. 

Small steamers are arriving here to 
take grain to Montreal as soon as it 
comes down the lakes. These vessels have 
been in the coal trade between Ohio ports 
and Canada, and with no coal moving at 
present they have contracted to carry 
grain from Buffalo elevators to Montreal. 


The Superior Elevator Co. has just 
completed, adjacent to its plant, a wel- 
fare building for its men, including a 
modern, fully equipped, up-to-date kitch- 
en, dining room, locker room with show- 
ers, and a dormitory which can be used 
in an emergency. The company has also 
added a fully equipped room for the in- 
spection department to handle samples 
and for grading grain. 

E, BaNGassER. 


BALTIMORE 


BautimoreE, Mp., April 22.—Local flour 
buyers are as indifferent as ever. Prices 
are very irregular and unsettled, reflect- 
ing the great disparity in wheat values, 
hence when a sale is made, which is a 
rarity, it is generally done at a decline 
rather than an advance, regardless of 
the course of the raw material. Some of 
the good flours are held higher with good 
wheat, thus making it necessary to quote 
higher, but nobody is paying any ad- 
vance. 

Springs were higher but slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $8.50@8.75; 
standard patents, $8@8.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55e more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. These 
prices show a further gain of 25c, but 
no business is apparently possible in any 
direction at any advance. 

Hard winters were irregular and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $8@ 
$.25; straights, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1lédc less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. These 
prices are unchanged from a week ago, 
and are still high compared with some 
quotations on the market. A little busi- 
ness was done by local agents with out- 
side territory at low rates, but practical- 
ly nothing was done locally, notwith- 
standing the many bargains that were 
available daily. . 

Soft winters were firmer but dull, 
short patents closing nominally at $7.25 
@7.50; near-by straights, $6.25@6.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5e less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Nothing apparently was done in 
patent, and only an occasional car of 
near-by straight changed hands. At the 
close many mills were asking up to $6.50 
or over, cotton, for top quality of near- 
by straight but, as far as could be 
learned, the most paid for the best was 
36.25, cotton. 

City mills ran lightly and reported 
trade slow, domestic and export. They 
advanced their prices on flour 25c bbl 
and feed $1.50@2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 20,558 
bbls; destined for export, 6,683. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
5,890 bbls flour and 2,181,244 bus grain— 
1,757,427 corn, 273,817 rye, 100,000 oats 
and 50,000 barley. 

William H. Hudson, president Tol- 
chester Beach Improvement Co., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.80 bu; domestic wheat, $1.60; corn, 
80c; rye, $1.30; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting, April 20, in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Aside from further discussing credits 
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and deferring final action in the matter 
until some future meeting, only routine 
business was transacted. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to April 22, 1922, 486,573 
bus; year ago, 233,018. Range of prices 
this week, 65@70c; last year, 6654@77c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to April 22, 1922, 1,183,153 bus; 
same period last year, 1,464,023. Range 
of prices this week, $1.10@1.45; last year, 
$1.20@1.481,. 

The Merchants & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co., a leader in the coastwise trade, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, has 
placed a contract with the Federal Ship- 
building Co., of Kearney, N. J., for two 
new steamers at $850,000 each, to be 
ready the first of next year, and in- 
creasing its fleet to 16 steamers. 

Visitors of the week were F. S. Cow- 
gill, president Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain, 
Chicago; Charles F. Strasmer, manager 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s Connecting ele- 
vator, Buffalo; W. H. Steinke, sales 
manager of the Mills of Albert Lea, Min- 
neapolis; Andrew De Lisser, manager 
Renedo De Lisser Co., merchandise bre- 
kers, Havana, Cuba; Bert. Dow, secre- 
tary Davenport (Iowa) Elevator Co; W. 
C. Bolle, of Handelsvereeniging Le Gue 
& Bolle, flour, grain and feed, Rotter- 
dam, Holland. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapepui, Pa., April 22.—The flour 
market this week ruled very firm, in 
sympathy with the advance in wheat, and 
mill limits were generally advanced 25@ 
50c bbl. Buyers, however, showed little 
disposition to take hold except for such 
small lots as they were obliged to pur- 
chase to supply immediate requirements. 
Demand was confined mostly to high 
grade springs, to which buyers were giv- 
ing preference over the winter wheat 
flours. 

NOTES 


The Black Diamond Steamship Cor- 
poration has applied for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

The New Jersey Bakers’ Supply Co., 
Inc., has been chartered at Paterson, N. 
J., with $125,000 capital, to manufacture 
bakers’ supplies. 

The board of directors of the Com- 
mercial Exchange has ratified the new 
rules of the National Hay Association, 
which will become effective April 29. 


Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were E. W. Erickson, manager Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Lee 
M. Powell, sales manager for Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., millers, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The International Freighting Corpora- 
tion has been assigned the Shipping 
Board steamship Haleakala, to go on the 
berth at Philadelphia to load for Brazil 
and River Plate ports. She will sail 
May 15, via Jacksonville. 

George F. Sproule, director of 
wharves, docks and ferries, has received 
bids for the substructure of Pier 3 and 
for the entire structure of Pier 4, of the 
Girard group north of Market Street, 
on the Delaware River. The piers will 
supplant a group of wooden structures 
that have been adjudged inadequate for 
the increased commerce from this port. 

Regular direct service between Phila- 
delphia and Liverpool will be resumed 
by the steamer Haverford, of the White 
Star Line, of the International Mercan- 
tile Co., on May 5. During the winter 
months the Haverford has been in the 
cross-seas service from New York. She 
left Hamburg April 15, and after arriv- 
ing at New York and discharging passen- 
gers and cargo will return to Philadel- 
phia. 

SamueEt S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., April 22.—It has been 
well-nigh impossible to do any local flour 
business the Jast two or three days of the 
week, on account of the fluctuating 
wheat market and a corresponding ad- 
vance in the prices asked for flour. To- 
day, especially, the strong upturn caused 
a further advance in flour quotations, 
and the market at the close is fully 40 
@50c higher than a week ago. 

Although flour values have been ma- 


terially advanced, the effect upon the 
buying trade up to the present time has 
been disappointing. All buyers, bakers 
and distributors have refused to be swept 
off their feet by the advance, which every 
one here is firmly of the belief is a pure- 
ly speculative one. 


GRAIN BOARD LUNCHEON 


Members of the grain board of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce on April 
30 tendered an informal luncheon to B. 
E. Clement, president, and Charles 
Quinn, secretary-treasurer, of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston. Alex S. MacDon- 
ald, a director of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, presided, and 25 
members of the grain board were present. 

President Clement and Secretary Quinn 
are visiting the large grain exchanges of 
the country in the interest of their or- 
ganization, and were speakers at a meet- 
ing of the grain board held last Thurs- 
day afternoon in the reading room of 
the Chamber of Commerce Building. 
They were in Boston to solicit funds to 
carry on the work of their organization, 
and up to the present time have visited 
19 exchanges. 

NOTES 


The daylight saving law will again be- 
come effective April 30, at 2 a.m., and 
continue until Sept. 24. 

C. M. Cox, of the Charles M. Cox Co., 
a member of the feed and grain trade of 
Boston, is a candidate for the three-year 
term as director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at the annual meeting to be held 
May 16. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
included K. L. Burns, Minneapolis; H. R. 
Strauss, Chicago; George Purgold, Liver- 
pool, Eng; C. F. Kieser, Waverly, N. Y; 
B. E. Clement, Waco, Texas, and Charles 
Quinn, Toledo, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association; W. V. Hamilton, 
Caledonia, N. Y., and E. H. Lumley, 


Minneapolis. 
Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., April 22.—More ac- 
tivity characterized the flour market this 
week, and sales were larger in volume 
than last week. Many of the bakers, 
however, have sufficient stocks on hand to 
carry them to the end of June. 

The industrial situation in the Pitts- 
burgh district is clarifying and the coal 
miners’ strike is gradually dwindling to a 
mere incident. The effort made by the 
union leaders to get out the nonunion 
miners did not yield any tangible re- 
sults, and it is believed that within a few 
weeks at the most the strike will be a 
matter of history and the coal diggers 
will be back at work. 

The Jewish holidays had a deterrent 
effect on the business of the Jewish bak- 
ers in Pittsburgh and vicinity. 

The range of prices for flour has been 
rather wide this week, but did not result 
in any unusual demand. Veterans in the 
trade express the opinion that only a 
definite and lasting firmness in the wheat 
market would restore the flour trade to 
anything like what it should be. Clears 
and rye flour showed little activity. 

Prevailing prices: spring wheat patent 
$8.25@9.25, and hard winter $7.25@8.50; 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winters, 
$5.50@6, bulk; clears, $6@6.50; pure 
white rye, $6.25@6.50; pure medium rye, 
$5.25@5.50; pure dark rye, $4.25@4.75. 

The millfeed market was dull. Few 
sales were made, and offerings were 


light. Quotations: standard middlings, 
$29@30; flour middlings, $31@31.50; 
bran middlings, $28@28.50; red dog, $35 
@36. 


NOTES 


John B. Lewis, Zelienople, Pa., is erect- 
ing a new bakeshop to be ready for oc- 
cupancy by July 1. A steam oven will be 
installed. 

Jonathan H. Eckels, for many years 
engaged in the bakery and grocery busi- 
ness at Chambersburg, Pa., died sudden- 
ly on April 19, aged 64 years. 

The Princeton (W. Va.) Home Bak- 
ery, with $10,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by C. D. Radford, W. L. 
Ryan, A. L. Bowling, J. H. Gadd and 
L. G. Bowling. 

Andrew Maier, proprietor of Maier’s 
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bakery, Lancaster Avenue, Reading, Pa., 
is planning to join the bakers’ tour to 
Europe, and will spend most of his time 
abroad in Germany. 


Ray H. Huber has been appointed 
manager of the Harrisburg, Pa., branch 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. He joined 
the forces of this company a year ago, 
and his effective work attracted the at- 
tention of the general manager. He 
served 20 months on American supply 
ships during the war. 


The new Rea warehouse, one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in the state, 
has been purchased by the Keystone 
Grocery & Tea Co., a chain store cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Greens- 
burg, Pa. The price paid was $1,100,000. 
The Keystone company has 90 stores in 
western Pennsylvania, and will extend 
its activities into Ohio and West Virginia. 

C. C. Larus. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 22.—The trade, 
which is generally low on flour, screwed 
up its courage sufficiently to buy a little 
flour early in the week, and some mills 
reported inquiry in considerable volume. 
Sales were scattered, but in the aggre- 
gate well up to recent levels. The ad- 
vance in wheat prices, with flour follow- 
ing, put an end to all this, however, and 
the last half of the week has been quiet. 

Light sales of baked goods and the 
general stagnation that has hit bakers 
here are not the only aspects of business 
that are disappointing to millers in this 
district. It appears that bakers are 
using much southwestern hard wheat 
flour in the place of spring patents. 

Nominal prices of spring wheat pat- 
ents are 60c@$1 above levels of a week 
ago. Clears, which continue quite close- 
ly cleaned up, have been boosted 50c. 
Quotations: spring patents, $9.50@9.75 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$9; spring straights, $8.60, cotton 98's, 
local mostly; bakers patent, $9, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $6.75 
@7.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$7@7.25. 

There has been fair activity in soft 
wheat flours, rated by the recent stand- 
ards. With May wheat firm, the trade 
has shown more inclination to buy cur- 
rent needs at least. With the market 
tightening up still further, interest 
should be maintained. Shippers have 
got their notions on wheat up to $1.40@ 
1.45 bu, track, with another advance un- 
less prices react early next week. Win- 
ter straight§ are offered today at $6.40 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, but that 
price holds only against wheat in hand. 

Rye flour trade continues slow. With 
the grain market working higher, a few 
sales of flour have been made, based on 
prices of grain in hand. However, prices 
on best light brands have been advanced 
15@25c bbl, with quotations at $6.75, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands jobbed here, slow, and quotations 
nominal, 

With the feed run light, firm to higher 
prices are not very significant. Most of 
the mills here have regular customers 
that would take considerable more feed 
than the mills offer. Everything is go- 
ing forward in mixed cars, with bran $1 
@1.50 ton higher, and middlings 50c@ 
$1.50 above recent quotations. Here are 
the going prices: spring bran, $32.50@ 
33.50 ton, sacked, mixed lots, Boston; 
local, $34; winter bran firm at $32, 
sacked, mostly mill door; spring mid- 
dlings, $35.50@36, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $35; winter middlings, $32, 
sacked, mill-door mostly. Rye feed firm 
and unchanged at $25@26 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feeds in fair de- 
mand. Prices unchanged, with ground 
oats at $34 ton and corn meal $29, bulk. 
Corn meal, table quality, firm at $2 per 
100 Ibs, small quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Ne WE eicreaedaceeiwias 6,700 36 
MAE TIME a oes 6s 6602248065 7,250 39 


Of this week’s total, 5,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 300 


rye. 
T. W. Kwapr. 
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Washington mills report a better flour 
demand in coast markets, particularly 
for soft wheat flour. Washington wheat 
flour prices have not been advanced since 
a week ago, as Pacific wheats have not 
followed the Chicago advance, having 
gained only about 4c bu, against the 10c 
increase in Chicago May since a week 
ago. Hard wheat flour, in consequence, 
has been difficult to move. Most of the 
coast mills, moreover, which grind spring 
wheat, are having difficulty in securing 
supplies, and have to buy hard wheat 
flour for blending, which has had a tend- 
ency to increase the spread between 
hard and soft wheat flour prices. 

Eastern and southeastern states’ de- 
mand is quiet, and very little flour is 
moving rail shipment from the Pacific 
Northwest. The high minimum tonnage 
restrictions of the intercoastal steamship 
lines, namely, 5,000 bbls, prevent busi- 
ness with the Atlantic seaboard, though 
the freight rate, now 35c per 100 lbs, 
would enable Pacific Coast millers to lay 
down flour there at prices competitive 
with quotations made by middle western 
and eastern soft wheat flour millers. 

Considerable Pacific Coast flour is 
ing to the United Kingdom, but at prices 
which show very little, if any, profit, and 
most of the mills are refusing this busi- 
ness. 

The oriental export flour situation is 
extremely dull. Japanese importers are 
again inquiring, but little, if any, new 
business has been worked, while Hong- 
kong is silent. The transpacific steam- 
ship freight conference has broken down 
again, and rates of $4 ton to the Orient 
are quoted for flour, against $5, the 
former rate. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, on track, seaboard: Da- 
kota, $9.50@10.05 bbl; Montana, $8.35@ 
8.50; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.50@8.20. 

Local blue-stem family patent is sell- 
ing at $8@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons. 
Export straights are quoted at $5.55 and 
export cut-off at $6.05, f.o.b., American 
seaboard. 

The demand for millfeed continues 
fair, with mill-run quoted at $29 ton in 
straight cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ... ..... 52,800 \ 34 
Last week ........ 52,800 17,780 34 
Year ago ......... 52,800 16,255 31 
Two years ago..... 52,800 43,902 83 
Three years ago.... 52,800 34,020 72 
Four years ago.... 46,800 31,647 65 
Five years ago..... 40,800 22,188 54 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 21,315 37 
Last week ........ 57,000 21,298 37 
BOME- BHO  viescccess 57,000 22,092 39 
Two years ago..... 57,000 33,458 59 
Three years ago.... 57,000 22,183 38 
Four years ago.... 57,000 33,672 59 
Five years ago..... 57,000 20,503 35 


Forty-one interior mills of Washing- 
ton, a and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended April 15, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 186,600 bbls of 
flour, made 55,613, or 30 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 56,694 made the previous 
fortnight by 35 mills with a two weeks’ 


capacity of 174,120 bbls, or 33 per cent 
of capacity. . 


WATER COMPETITION 


William Disque, examiner for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, at a re- 
cent hearing at Spokane, denied the ap- 
plication of the transcontinental lines to 
establish reduced rates from points east 
of the Missouri River to Pacific Coast 
terminals without making corresponding 
reductions to Spokane and other inter- 
mediate points. The long and short haul 
clause of the act to regulate commerce 
governs unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approves of an exception, 
and the examiner held that the railroads 
had not shown that water competition in 
the coast-to-coast and coast-to-Gulf trade 
had affected traffic sufficiently to warrant 
an exception. 

The amendment to the fourth section 
of the commerce act reads: “The Commis- 
sion shall not permit the establishment of 
any charge to or from the more distant 
point that is not reasonably compensa- 
tory for the service performed.” 

Commenting on this section, the com- 
missioner said: “However, it is not prop- 
er to say that the fourth section has not 
been changed. Judging from all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions that preceded 
and surrounded the consideration of the 
matter, the enactment of the amendment 
was Congress’ way of saying that the 
Commission should be still more restric- 
tive than in.the past about permitting 


‘departures from the long and short haul 


rule. 

“Lower rail rates to farther distant 
points than to intermediate points should 
not be permitted to operate unduly to 
the detriment of water lines. A broad 
and constructive policy in this respect is 
required. Water lines are entitled to 
thrive, not merely to exist. Furthermore, 
such rates, especially if on an out-of- 
pocket-plus basis, should riot be allowed 
if they would result in injury to inter- 
mediate points. 

“Rail carriers in protecting themselves 
against competitors should not, by fourth 


section departures, lay substantially in- . 


creased burdens on third parties. 

“An exhaustive study of the legislation 
and the subject dealt with indicates that 
those were the fundamental and ultimate 
purposes of the amendment. Many ap- 
plications for relief that formerly would 
have been granted almost as a matter of 
course may have to be denied. 

“The amendment as above interpreted 
should accomplish practically all the ben- 
efits that a rigid long and short haul 
rule would be expected to accomplish 
without the serious disturbances that 
such a rule would entail.” 

The commissioner’s report and findings 
will now be passed on by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Whether or-not 
his conclusion that rail rates “should not 
be permitted to operate unduly to the 
detriment of water lines” is upheld by 
the Commission will be of far-reaching 
importance, and if it is upheld, what con- 
struction will be placed on “unduly” will 
determine the benefits which were antici- 
pated from water competition arising 
from denying the use of the Panama 
Canal to railroad controlled steamship 
lines. 

NOTES 

The grain department of the state de- 
partment of agriculture reports 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 bus wheat in interior licensed 
warehouses on April 1. 


The Leader department store, of Fern- 
dale, Wash., large handlers of feeds, has 
called a meeting of its creditors, with the 
view of making an assignment. 

The Kessler-Perkins Grain Co., of Har- 
rington, Wash., has been incorporated, 
and has taken over the warehouse and 


elevator formerly operated by the Spo- 
kane Flour Mills at Harrington. 


The grain warehouses at Pilot Rock, 
Oregon, owned by Henry Collins, of 
Pendleton, Oregon, and the Pacific Coast 
Elevator Co., of Portland, were damaged 
by fire last week, with losses estimated 
at $9,000 and $10,000, respectively. 

Seattle imports and exports for March, 
1922, amounted to 394,990 tons, against 
317,690 in March, 1921, according to the 
port warden’s report. Intercoastal re- 
ceipts and shipments increased from 68,- 
170 tons in March, 1921, to 216,400 in 
March, 1922, receipts and shipments be- 
ing about equal. 

Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of April: to United 
Kingdom, 37,370 bbls; Japan, 11,075; 
Hongkong, 250; Manila, 6,900; Honolulu, 
3,415; Kamchatka, 3,500; Nicaragua, 4,- 
885; San Francisco, 25,710; Savannah, 
10,500. Wheat: to United Kingdom, 212,- 
800 bus; Honolulu, 833. Millfeed: to 
Honolulu, 550 tons; Japan, 100; San 
Francisco, 330. 

Fred L. Jeklin, Seattle sales manager 
Northwest Wheat Growers, Associated, 
has been appointed European sales man- 
ager for this association and will go to 
London in May. Mr. Jeklin has been 
with the association for over a year, 
prior to which he was an officer of the 
Ryer Grain Co., of Seattle, and prior to 
that, for many years in the employ of 
the Albers Bros, Milling Co. Boyd 
Schlaefer, assistant manager at Seattle, 
will have temporary charge of the Seat- 
tle office of the association. 

The chambers of commerce of Seattle, 
Tacoma and other Washington ports to- 
day presented recommendations to the 
joint Senate and House committee on 
merchant marine at Washington: for di- 
rect subsidies for American shipping; 
that the shipping act be amended to per- 
mit railroads to invest money in Ameri- 
can steamship lines operating in foreign 
trade; that those sections of the shipping 
act and the merchant marine act which 
give government boards and agencies 
control over American ships engaged in 
foreign trade, in the matter of quoting 
freight rates or making contracts for 
transportation which the government it- 
self cannot enforce against carriers com- 
peting with American ships, be repealed. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., April 22.—Van de 
Kamp, the Dutch baker, has opened a 
new “windmill” store on Pico Street at 
Normandie. 

H. W. Brundage, president of the Cali- 
fornia railroad commission, has set the 
official seal of his approval upon the 
reasonable use of newspaper space by 
public utilities in order to promote and 
extend their business. The commissioner 
pointed out in his decision that modern 
advertising seeks to create new business 
rather than to take business away from 
a competitor, adding that, by creating 
increased volume, it results ultimately in 
reduced cost to a consumer. 

The Great Western Milling Co. has re- 
cently started a campaign to sell addi- 
tional stock. It is announced that the 
present allotment is being put into the 
hands of investors to enable the company 
to increase the size of its plant and its 
facilities for doing business. 

The firm of Smith-Scott, grain dealers, 
has recently been formed. Mr. Smith 
was formerly with the Brown-Gage 
Grain Co. 

* #* 

The Pasadena Milling Co. has been no- 
tified by J. A. Cadwallader, assistant 
secretary of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, that two cars of the flour 
shipped through the mill for Russian 
famine relief were shipped from Phila- 
delphia and are now en route to their 
destination by way of Hamburg. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., April 22.—Where 
millers or jobbers are disposed to shade 
flour prices, some business in moderate 
amounts is workable. Generally speak- 
ing, the trade is fairly well supplied with 
flour, and, while prices continue to 
strengthen in sympathy with the advance 
in wheat, bakers evidence little confidence 
in present prices. 

Mill prices are firmer, and although 
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jobbers with some stocks on hand are 
taking on business somewhat under mill 
limits, mill .petenn are being held firm, as 
follows: Dakota standard patent, $8.75@ 
9.55 bbl; Dakota clear, $8.20; Montana 
standard patent, $8.25@8.90; Montana 
clear, $7.55; Dakota and Montana first 
patent, 60c over standard patent; Kan- 
sas first patent, $8.95; Kansas standard 
patent, $8.25@8.75; first clear, $6.75@7; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$7.50@7.75; cut-off, $6.50@6.75,—basis 
98’s, cotton, delivered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market shows a firmer 
undertone, with offerings less plentiful 
and a somewhat improved inquiry from 
feeders and jobbers. Eastern red bran 
and mill-run are offered at $30 ton; 
northern white, $31@34; middlings, $43 
@45; low grade flour, $43@45. 


NOTES 


F. W. Frisbie is the new Fleischmann 
Co.’s representative in Los Angeles, hav- 
ing recently been transferred from Colo- 
rado. 

Effective April 17, bread prices in 
Berkeley, Oakland and Alameda were 
raised 1c each for the 1-lb and the 24-oz 
loaves, restoring the schedule to a par 
with that of San Francisco. Bread 
prices became demoralized a few months 
ago in Alameda County, but all baking 
companies are now adhering to the pres- 
ent prices. 


MONTANA 


Great Fats, Mont., April 22.-—There 
has been a sharp rise in flour on the 
Montana market, due to the upward 
swing of wheat prices during the last 
few days. Nothing indicating activity, 
however, has been apparent in the local 
market for some weeks, and the price 
change neither made nor lost business. 
Mills recently have been marking time to 
a certain extent, as, like those elsewhere, 
they have found the general market dull. 
Prices this week: patent flour $8.75 bbl, 
and first clear $6.75, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $23 
ton, and standard middlings $25, same 
terms. . 

NOTES 

Summer tillage will be encouraged by 
the Montana Development Association, 
according to a plan just announced, 
whereby merchants will provide cash 
prizes for contests in every agricultural 
community. 

Idaho Mormons are being brought to 
the Chestnut valley near Great Falls to 
transplant the knowledge they have 
gained in irrigation, the Chestnut valley 
being one of the most fertile and promis- 
ing of-the irrigated tracts in this section 
of the state. More than 50 families have 
already secured land rights. 


Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 


Ocpen,- Uran, April 22.—All wheat 
prices advanced past the dollar mark 
during the week, and the final quotations 
for Ogden delivery were as follows: 
Utah winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 
$1.18; white wheat, No. 2 soft $1.06, No. 
1 hard $1.07; Idaho winter wheat, No. 1 
dark hard $1.19, No. 1 hard winter $1.14; 
Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 1 hard 
northern, $1.31, No. 1 northern $1.24, 
No. 1 mixed northern $1.17; No. 1 soft 
white $1.17, No. 1 hard white $1.15. 
Idaho white feed oats were quoted at 
$1.41, No. 2 yellow eastern corn at $1.33, 
and No. 2 mixed at $1.31. 

Flour prices showed some slight gains 
during the week. Local demand has 
been strong at $6.25 bbl for soft wheat 
flours and family patents, and $6.25@ 
6.50 for hard wheat flours, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags. 
The southeastern trade continues to buy 
considerable flour here at $7.25 bbl for 
standards and $7.50 for high patents, car 
lots, f.o.b., lower Mississippi common 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. The Cali- 
fornia trade has been supplied at $6.75@ 
7.25 for*family patents and hard wheat 
flours, car lots, f.o.b., California common 
points, in 98-Ib cotton bags. 

Bran continues in demand locally at 
$28@30 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden and 
at $32@34, f.o.b., California common 
points. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
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DULUTH, APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-1b 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ........ $8.40@8.70 $7.65 @7.90 
Bakers patent ........ 8.00@8.35 7.40@7.65 
First clear, jute....... 5.25@5.80 6.25@6.75 
Second clear, jute..... 4.10@4.55 4.75@5.25 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.75@8.00 8.50@8.75 
Durum patent. ....... 7.25@7.50 8.25@8.60 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6. 85; No. 2 straight, $6.15; No. 
8 dark, $3.95; No. 5 dark, $6.05; No. 8 r$e, 
$5.40. 

WHEAT—Firmer prices, and a generally 
improved demand for futures as well as cash 
supplies, with a flash of interest in May 
spring future. Fair volume of business 
again closed in the durum. Rail shipments 
of spring, durum and winter continue. Boat 
loading will start as soon as vessels can 
work their way through the ice holding 
them at Whitefish Point and get in, and 
under elevator spouts. 

GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
o——_ Dark northern 
April No.1 - No. 2 No, 3 
17... 1605 @172% 154% @166% 148% @159% 
18... 159% @171% 153% @165% 147% @158% 





19... 161% @1738% 155% @167% 149% @160% 
20... 1605 @172% 154% @166% 143% @159% 
21... 164 @176 158 @170 152 @163 


167% @179% 161% @173% 155% @166% 
w—— Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
aT. 139% @146% 137% @144% 128% 
1s. 188% @145% 136% @143% 127% 


19. 139% @146% 137%@144% 130% 128% 
20. 140 @147 138 @145 131 129 

21. 141% @148% 139% @146% 132% 130% 
22. 148% @150% 141% @148% 134% 132% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
April 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
| Seer 56% 34 @36 103% 43@65 
38.46.8088 55% 32% @34% 101% 43@65 
19... csce 55% 33% @35% 102% 43@65 
ee 57% 33% @35% 104% 43@65 
|} oe 57% 34 @36 105% 43@65 
| 57% 34% @36% 107% 43@65 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— 9 ——Durum——, 
April May Sept May July Sept 
aT .ccowne 154 - 182% 126% .....» 
RB, sveuas || | errr 131% 125 12 
50. 2s0pen 155 oe 188% 1286 .«.... 
GO Niewans 154% 121% 133 126% 118% 
$3 . 6. dceane 157 122% 184% 127% 119 
> Pewee ee 160 124% 136% 129% 118% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receip Sane a tse 





Wheat— 1922 1921 1922 1961 1920 
Spring .... 149 341 eth 66 7 
Durum ,... 860 213 326 650 en 107 
Winte® oc. 24 2 8 “- 30 2 se 

Totals .. 533 556 6500 136 1,209 114 
Cott: casss5 79 38 a .. 864 
Ob cedens Lon 24 21 *. nf ae 
RYO scecs<4 136 176 291 1 657 1,359 


Barley .cee 19 19 17 e ee - 
Viaxseed .. 10 72 20 9 13 3 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 22, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1, 2 nor 235 25 5 27 61 1 
8 dkn 
3 nor 67 92 80 41 58 27 
\ll other 


spring .. 738 690 311 33 37 66 
i, 2 dur 436 103 322 63 35 70 








ll other 

durum ..3,654 1,228 1,692 138 16 86 
Winter .... i 3 32 29 4 6 
MINUE aeccc 4% oe 41 119 1388 180 

Totals ..5,145 2,141 2,488 450 349 436 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s yon 


r—Domestic—, ——Bonded——_, 
1922 1921 1920 iene i921 1920 


COPM: 2i60je 7,019 564 ee e o. 
ORM 2cdan% 5,928 5,062 34 oe oe oe 
RIG 2002 00% 4,176 211 6,977 ee oe oe 
Barley .... 460 73 «#4161 11 1 

Flaxseed .. 87 1,674 108 ee 1 3 


FLAXSEED 


The future market reached the highest 
point today on the present upturn. Range 
for the day was 3%@b5c, with the close 
easier for old crop deliveries. Net advance 
Since April 15 ran 13%c for July, May 
13%c and September i5c. A fair business 
was put through in May and July by inter- 
ests who grew timid as May delivery day 
draws near. The fact of Canadian flaxseed 
coming in here seemed to have been dis- 


counted. The cash market was about at a 
standstill, due to limited receipts and offer- 


ings. 
-——-Close——_, 
Opening April 23 
April17 High Low April 22 1921 
May ..$2.61% $2.77 $2.60 $2.75 $1.62 
July .. 2.62% 2.77 2.60 2.76 
Sept... ..-- 2.75 2.60 2.75 eoccce 


CHICAGO, APRIL 22 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 





ED 6.20665660.60.04'64.6000 06 $9.20@9.30 
Spring patents, jute ............. 8.00@8.25 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.75 @8.00 
Spring clears, jute ..........0e+6. 5.50@6.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute taeaes 4.00@ 4.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.50@8.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.00@7.20 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.50 @7.00 
Clear, southern, jute ............ 4.50@5.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.10 @7.80 
Patent, G5 POF COME cccesesccccece 6.80@7.25 
Clear, Kaneas, Jute .ccccecccccess 5.50 @6.50 
RYDB FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.75@6.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.30@5.60 


WHEAT—Receipts heavy, totaling 469 
cars, against 242 a week ago, and 162 a 
year ago. Most of the arrivals are for de- 
livery on May contracts, and much of this 
wheat is being brought here from Missouri 
River points. Milling demand quiet, since 
higher prices have scared off flour buyers. 
Prices 10% @11%c higher, following advance 
in futures. No. 2 hard new crop wheat is 
being bought here for delivery last half 
August. Premiums on winter grades weak- 
er, but steady on spring. Compared with 
May, premiums closed as follows: 


1 red 1@3c over 14h 1@2c over 

2 red May to 2c over 2 4d h May to lic over 
3 red 1@4c under 3 dh 2@4c under 

4 red 4@6c under 4dh 4@6c under 

1 hd May to %c over 1yh May to ic un 
2 hd %@2c under 2 y h 1@8c under 

3 hd 8@6c under 3 y h 4@7c under 

4 hd 6@8c under 4 y h 10@30c under 
1 n May to 5c over 1 dn 15@25c over 
2n 8c un to 2c over 2 dn 5@l15c over 

3 n be un to le ov 3 dn May to 10c ov 
4 n lc ov to 12c un 4 dn 5c un to 5c ov 
1m May toicover 38 m 8@l5c under 


2m 1@5c under 4 m 15@20c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


; This week Last week oe year 
BR FOB. ccceeQ@ecccs coceeQeecec @138% 
2 red. 140 @142%..... Dsccee 131% 140 
1 hd. 148 @147_..... @osvece 135 @145 
2 hd. 136% @145% 131 _— Hy @145% 
3 GOR ceves Piven: 20 ein eeesed @146 
oe err aeies. va0es $ whose ist @140% 
BM, © wreee Discvece vevvaMccees oeeen ys yt hes 
2 GB ccees TMccoce sccceQecese senes 14 
SOD csecn a veee seen @..... 143% Siar 
CORN—Prices generally 2@3%c higher on 
week. Receipts, 674 cars, compared with 


5618 last week and 597 a year ago. Trade 
only fair, and offerings not readily absorbed. 
No export from here. Shipping sales 
amounted to 300,000 bus. Cash prices for 
the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 22..@..0-+ 2+--@58 57 @60 
2 mix... 60 @61% 57%@59 56% @59% 
3 mix... 58%@61 56 @58 54 @60 
4 mix... 58% @60 55% @57 53% @57% 
5 mix... 57% @59% 56 @56% 52% @55% 
6 mix... 57 @59 54% @56 50 @56 
1 yellow. ....@61 -»--@59% 57% @61% 
2 yellow. 60% @62% 658 @59% 52%@61 
3 yellow. 58% @61% 56% @58% 54% @59% 
4 yellow. 58% @60% 55%@57% 53 @58 
5 yellow. 57% @59% 53 @57% 52%@54% 
6 yellow. 56% @60 55% @57 51 @55 
1 white. ....@.... -@.. 57% @58% 
2 white. 61 @63% 58%@59% 57 @61% 
3 white. 59%@61% 58 @58 55% @59 
4 white. 58%@59% 55%@57% 53% @58 
5 white. 56% @58% 54 @57% ....@52% 
6 white. ....@59 54% @56 «+++ @54 


OATS—Trade featureless. Prices slightly 
higher, and offerings taken care of. No 
export business from this market. Cash 
prices for the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 41 @46 40 @40% 37% @39% 
2 white. 39 @43% 387% @41% 37 @39% 
8 white. 36% @41 86 @39 36 @38% 
4 white. 35% @40 35 @38% 35 @38 
RYE—Receipts, 34 cars, against 13 last 
week. Prices about 6c higher, and trade 


slow. Shipping sales totaled 150,000 bus, 
mostly for export. No. 2 ranged $1.05@ 
1.08%, compared with $1.01%@1.02 last 
week and $1.29@1.31 a year ago. May 
closed today at $1.12, July at $1.05%, ona 
September at 97%c. 

BARLEY—Receipts very light, and offer- 
ings too heavy for absorption. Values slight- 
ly higher. Maltsters best buyers. No ex- 
port business. The range was 58@70c, com- 
pared with 56@68c last week and 57@70c 
a year ago. May closed today at 66c. 

CORN GOODS—Demand slow, as usual at 
this season, and prices unchanged to 7c 
lower. Export business featureless. Corn 
flour $1.62%, yellow corn meal $1.57%, white 


corn meal $1.62%, yellow and white cream 
meal $1.57%, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.62%, oatmeal $2.65, car lots, per 100 Ibs. 
Rolled oats, $2.40 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Scarcity continues, and 
demand only fair. Price $1.25 higher than 
a week ago at $53.75 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, 
for both pea size and fine ground. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipment of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
heer rt 


1922 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 233 te 162 eth 
Wheat, bus.... 378 301 445 302 
Corn, bus...... 1,108 1,063 2,099 1,024 
Oats, bus...... 9 1,049 1,268 1,390 
Rye, bus....... 32 19 6 32 
Barley, bus.... 76 158 34 48 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


[er re ery $7.40@8.20 
IE ccc kccceercecvescesecses 6.80 @7.35 
BO RPP eer 5.00@6.30 


DP Me . wc ceccnetandt coven 4.00 @4.75 

MILLFEED—Continued improvement and 
a general broadening of demand, especially 
for bran. Prices unchanged to 50c higher. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$23; brown shorts, $24.50@25; gray shorts, 
$25.50 @ 26.50. 

WHEAT—tThe past week was marked by 
an almost daily advance in cash wheat. 
Present prices are 7@1ic higher than a week 
ago for hard, and 10@14c higher for soft. 
In both varieties, the lower grades reflect 
the full advance. A new high record for 
the crop season was recorded today, when 
No. 2 dark hard sold at $1.63. Reports of 
an increased country movement in some sec- 
tions, and continued cautiousness on the 
part of flour buyers, kept millers’ demands 
somewhat lower, but the movement was fair, 
nevertheless. Local mills were the best buy- 
ers. Receipts for the week were 544 cars, 
compared with 582 last week and 1,063 the 
corresponding week of last year. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.38@1.63, No. 2 
$1.38@1.63, No. 3 $1. “eo 62, No. 4 $1 “~? 
1.60; soft wheat, No. $1.42@1.44, No. 
$1.40@1.42, No. 3 $1. sor 40, No. 4 $1 290 
1.36. 

CORN—Only a moderate demand. Prices 
are unchanged for white, but 1@1%c higher 
for yellow and mixed. Receipts were 214 
cars, compared with 166 last week and 72 a 
year ago. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
56c, No. 2 56c, No. 3 55%c, No. 4 55c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 58c, No, 2 58c, No. 3 57% 
@58ce, No. 4 57c; mixed corn, No. 1 56%c, 
No. 2 56c, No. 3 55%c, No. 4 55c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


o—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 9,100 12,675 105,950 68,250 


Wh't, bus.675,000 1,505,250 1,124,550 1,435,050 


Corn, bus. .230,000 113,750 113,750 136,250 
Oats, bus.. 35,700 25,500 82,500 97,500 
Rye, bus... 3,300 7,706 28,900 2,200 
Barley, bus 16,500 19,500 18,200 27,300 
Bran, tons. 840 340 3,680 2,760 
Hay, tons.. 6,744 2,120 1,116 852 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 22 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


BO SP PPOrerre Terrier $8.75 @9.05 
SE SE, 9 6.6 0-6:64.0:06:0 60 6-000 8.10@8.25 
EE SEED 6.664946 ese qnesenndoets 5.75 @6.25 
BOCOME GIGAP ncccccccscsscccesene 4.50@5.25 
BE ON nsec ccsvccecwesee 7.75 @8.10 
pl Ee ee 7.35 @7.65 
eC p66 65s wae ee OwN Oe 6.10 @6.55 
mere GOP, GOPRIMR 2. ccccccccccas 5.35 @6.10 
YC, ME 0846.6. 0'0-6:6.6:400 06008 4.05 @5.40 
Ce CBD OD vv cecseccccesces 1.60@1.65 
COR BARRE, BOO FMD cc vccccceccccus 1.60 @1.65 
Camm Bette, BOO TRS 2. ccccccccccses 1.60@1.65 

MILLFEED—Strong. Good call for quick 


shipment in small lots and mixed cars. Of- 
fers negligible, account continued light op- 
erations. Middlings in better request, with 
bran demand well sustained. Winter bran 
50c ton premium over spring, and on parity 
with middlings. Heavy feeds more active. 
Standard bran, $25@25.50; winter bran, $25 
@26; standard fine middlings, $25@26; flour 
middlings, $27.50@28.50; red dog, $33@33.50; 
rye feed, $24@25; hominy feed, $22.50@23; 
old process oil meal, $54@55; cottonseed 
meal, $48.50; gluten feed, $32.65,—all in 
100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@10c. Receipts, 26 
cars; last week, 12; last year, 20. Offerings 
very small and demand good, milling and 
shipping. Premiums on dark northern up 
10c, No. 1 ranging 15@25c over Minneapolis 
May; on winters, unchanged at 1@2c over 
May for No. 1 hard, and May to 2c over 
for No. 1 red. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.73@1.83, No. 2 $1.68@1.78, No. 3 
$1.63@1.73, No. 4 $1.53@1.63, No. 5 $1.43@ 

1.53; No. 1 red winter $1.49@1.50, No. 2 
37 47@1.49, No. 3 $1.43@1.45, No. 4 $1.40@ 
1.42, No. 6 $1.38@1.39; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.48@ 1.49, No. 2 $1.46@1.47, No. 3 $1.44@ 
1.45; No. 1 mixed $1.45@1.57, No. 2 $1.41@ 
1.52, No. 3 $1.38@1.51, No. 4 $1.35@1.47, No. 
5 $1.32@1.43. 

RYE—Advanced 3% @4c. 
cars; last week, 12; last year, 37. Shippers 
and millers absorbed light receipts. Basis 
steady at lower level, No. 2 spot selling 2% 
@3c under May price. No. 1 closed at 


Receipts, 21 


$1.09% @1.10; No. 2, $1.09@1.09%; No. 3, 
$1.08@1.09; No. 4, $1.04@1.07. 
CORN—Advanced 2% @3%c. Receipts, 119 
cars; last week, 139; last year, 82. Indus- 
tries and shippers active buyers, taking light 
offerings readily. Basis stronger, discounts 
off and all grades ruling at premiums. No. 
2 white, 2@2%c over May; No. 2 yellow, 
% @ic over; No. 2 mixed, 4@*c over. No. 
2 white closed at 64@64%c, No. 3, 683% @ 


63%c; No. 2 yellow 62%@62%c, No. 3 61 
@62c; No. 2 mixed 62@62\%c, No. 3 60% 
@6l1c. 


OATS—Advanced 1%@2%c. Receipts, 67 
cars; last week, 73; last year, 38. Demand 
good from cereal mills and shippers; offer- 
ings light Basis improved, No. 3 white spot 
ranging at May price to 3%c over, according 
to weight. No. 2 white closed at 40@44c; 
No. 3 white, 38%@42c; No. 4 white, 38@ 
40c; sample grade, 36@38c. 

BARLEY—Unchanged, but firm. Receipts, 
71 cars; last week, 86; last year, 83. Malt- 
sters and shippers buying; receipts small. 
Iowa was quoted at 60@7lIc, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 60@73c; Minnesota, 60@71c; Da- 
kota, 60@7ic; feed and rejected, 57@62c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— ,-—Shipments—, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 19,540 22,750 22,500 30,000 
Wheat, bus.. 19,600 27,000 21,863 23,375 
Corn, bus....176,120 116,850 1,109,343 400,595 
Oats, bus....141,705 80,370 221,300 98,225 
Barley, bus. .115,340 128,070 54,460 17,700 
Rye, bus..... 31,130 61,430 99,160 58,060 
Feed, tons... 420 210 7,582 2,997 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ENE 0004 eh dese OOS ROG be as $8.20@8.40 

DOMMGRTS coccccccescecsccovcccces 7.85 @8.00 

One GHORE 6.06.6: 0:0:0:6% 0:20:05: 4660000:08 5.50 @6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

SOP EY eee eee eee err 7.25@7.50 

4 id ore de 0s SRC R EER EES 6.50 @6.80 

Ue MD oi. 6 6G.05.8 gush heess 000s 5.00 @5.30 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

SEE eee eee ee Eee rere rer 7.10@7.30 

SL wien 6b 04s ene Cov tudauaes 6.40@6.60 

RC COR ET TET Tee er 4.75 @5.25 


MILLFEED—Although demand continues 
very quiet, prices are held fairly steady, 
with a somewhat firmer tendency on gray 
shorts, due to the limited offerings by mills. 


Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $24@24.50; soft winter bran, 
$24.50@25; gray shorts, $28.50@29. 


WHEAT—Demand for soft winter showed 
a slight improvement. Fair to good No. 3 
and sound No. 4 taken for local mills and 
on mill orders, but requirements light. Very 
little demand for No. 2 red winter. Hard 
winter in fair demand, but practically noth- 
ing offering. Receipts, 140 cars, against 153 


last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.47@ 
1.61. 
CORN—Cash demand slow, but some buy- 


Receipts, 106 
Cash prices: 
59@60c; 


ing against export orders. 
cars, against 170 last week. 
No. 2 yellow, 61c; No. 3 yellow, 
No. 2 white, 59@60c, 

OATS—Weather conditions over the West 
were much more favorable for field work. 
Some export business reported, but domestic 
demand continues quiet. Receipts, 88 cars, 
against 106. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 39 
@ 40c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 80,110 73,390 128,010 83,710 
Wheat, bus. .300,000 816,376 392,360 1,306,560 
Corn, bus....217,100 218,400 291,170 332,370 
Oats, bus....208,000 352,000 251,330 345,530 
mm WOisess occss 1,100 1,400 2,700 
Barley, bus.. 1,600 14,000 1,670 1,830 





BUFFALO, APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Pricés per barrel, cotton %’s, 








carloads: Spring 

BOGE Patemt GPTIMGT occccccccccccs $8.50@8.90 
Te eee 7.90@8.30 
| SASS Tere 6.25@6.50 
Second ciear .... - @4.00 
ey SE ED Chass bawee 6 babe 3% 6. 25@6. 50 
ST ree ee 5.85 @6.00 

: Sacked 

POM, DOF COR cc cccvcsccsvceces @ 29.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.:.. @ 29.00 
BERGE GOOG oc ccccccccccccceseces @ 31.50 
Dee GERRI iccccvccccesns @ 32.50 
eee BOS, BOF TOR: cccscccvccs ee @ 34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs.. ° -@ 1.85 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 30. 25 @ 30. 50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 29.75 @30.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 26. weet 50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... - @36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... «++ @60.00 
eB ere ee «++ @53.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... +++@ 2.60 
Reground oat — sacked..... -»-@11.50 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ............ oeeee@ 1.72 
Buckwheat, 100 tbe eeeevesseses 2.30@ 2.35 


WHEAT—Holders of soft wheat in store 
followed the advance, and nothing could be 
done, The offerings on track were very 
light, and of grades not wanted. 

CORN—Receipts were light of track corn, 
and buyers in need of supplies had to pay 
the advance asked, which at the close of 
the week was 1%c over last Saturday. Store 








ne ANT 


corn is moving out quite freely, and the 
market is strong. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
71%c; No. 3 yellow, 70c; No. 4 yellow, 68%c; 
No. 5 yellow, 67¢c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Trade was light, and after the ad- 
vance of ic at the opening there was no 
change in prices during the rest of the 
week. Closing: No. 1 white, 47%c; No. 2 
white, 47c; No. 3 white, 45c; No, 4 white, 
43%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Prices were advanced here for 
the little barley obtainable, Malting was 
quoted at 78@8ic, and feed at 68@72c, on 
track, through billed. Opening shipment, 
72@7ic, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Dull. No. 2 in store, carloads, was 
offered at $1.15 at the close today. 





TOLEDO, APRIL 22 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $6.60@6.85; spring, $&8@ 
8.50; Kansas, $8. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o0.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran .........++. $28.00@29.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 29.00 @ 29.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... - @30.00 

WHEAT-—Receipts, 36 cars, 19 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 29 cars, 17 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 14 cars, 12 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

50,400 651,800 46,695 39,830 

36,250 45,000 29,080 11,975 

28,700 137,350 30,340 42,000 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





BOSTON, APRIL 22 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $9.75 @9.90 
Spring patents, standard ......... 8.75 @9.65 
Spring first clears .........-+.++. 6.25 @7.00 
Hard winter patents ............ 7.65 @9.00 
Soft winter patents ...........05+ 7.65 @8.75 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.90 @7.65 
Soft winter clears ........+..+++. 5.85 @6.75 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 6.50@6.75 


MILLFEED—A good demand for wheat 
feeds, bran especially being wanted. Other 
feeds in fair demand, with all held higher. 
Spring bran, $32.50@32.75 for pure and $32 
@32.25 for standard; winter bran, $32@ 
$2.50; middlings, $32@38; mixed feed, $33.50 
@38; red dog, $38; gluten feed, $39.80; 
hominy feed, 27.50; gluten meal, $49.55; 
stock feed, $29.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$14.50; cottonseed meal, $52@58; linseed 
meal, $54@58,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—A better demand, with the 
market held higher. Granulated yellow, 
$1.90; bolted yellow, $1.85; feeding, $1.55; 
cracked corn, $1.55,—all in 100's. 

OATMEAL—Market firmly held, with a 
moderate demand at $2.75 for rolled and 
$3.02 for cut and ground. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts—, -——Stocks—— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 38,060 15,560 ......  «seeee 
Wheat, bus.. 55,245 130 219,078  ..... 
Corn, bus.... 41,445 1,810 1,388,181 14,690 
Oats, bus.... 21,835 20,000 273,315 3,487 
MPO, BEB... e cesses 300 1,296 2,022 
Barley, bus 2,386 8 .ccee 18,361 = .ccee 
Millfeed, tons. 50 BBO ccccce seonec 
Corn meal, Dbls 8375 ....20 csevee coves 
Oatmeal, cases. 2,400 ...4+ ceeeee eevee 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing April 22: to Liverpool, 87,988 bus bonded 
wheat; to Rotterdam; 12,508 bus barley. 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 22 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,600 bbls, and 8,837,- 
105 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,705 sacks to 
Ceuta, 1,000 to Melilla, 3,500 to London, 
1,000 to Dublin, 500 to Leith and 500 to 


Dundee. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-1b jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ..........+56. $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.25 @8.50 
Spring first clear .........+-.e0+> 6.25 @7.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00 @8.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.85@7.90 
Soft winter straight ...........++. 6.25 @6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Market firm and 25c bbl 
higher, under light offerings and an im- 
proved demand. Quotations: $6.25@6.75 bbl 
in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market declined 2c early in the 
week, but later advanced 8c and closed firm. 
Offerings light. Receipts, 165,151 bus; ex- 
ports, 396,239; stock, 1,504,647. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: 

No, 8 red winter .....cccccccscees $1.48 @1.53 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky 1.44@1.49 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Developed a_ firmer tone, 
and prices of bran and middlings about $1 





ton higher. Supplies small and demand 
fair. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

Spring bran .........6+--eeeee- $31.00 @32.00 
Soft winter bran .......-...+++: 32.00 @33.00 
Standard middlings ........... 31.00 @32.00 
Flour middlings ........-..+++. 34.00 @ 35.00 
ROG GOR occcccccccccsccccsress 38.00 @39.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries ad- 
vanced %c early in week, but afterwards 
declined ic and closed quiet. Receipts, 408,- 
692 bus; exports, 308,570; stock, 1,230,142. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 
2 70@70%c; No. 3 69@70c, No. 4 67@68c; 
car lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 73@ 
74c, No. 8 yellow 72@738c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and largely nom- 
inal. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-Ib rary 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1. 7 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....-.--.++> 78 


OATS—Demand only moderate but, with 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


light offerings, prices advanced ic. Re- 
ceipts, 62,719 bus; stock, 114,188. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 48@48%c, No. 3 white 
46% @4ic. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and unchanged. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.10; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 22 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: : 





ee TUS DE cccccecscccces $8.50@8.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.00@8.25 
Hard winter short patent ....... 8.00@8.25 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.560 @7.75 
Soft winter patent (short) ....... 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.25@6.50 
Tee BOUD, WEES occ cccdccccceccce 6.35 @6.75 
Rye flour, standard ............+. 5.50@5.90 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $9.50 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 8.25 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.60 


MILLFEED—Slow. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $30.50@31; soft 
winter bran, $31.50@32; standard middlings, 
$31@32; flour middlings, $33@34; red dog, 
$39@40; city mills’ middlings, $31@32. 

WHEAT—Advanced 3@3%c; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 161,229 bus; 
stock, 516,737. Closing prices: spot No. 2 
red winter, $1.48%; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.47; range of southern for week, 
$1.10@1.45. 

CORN—Gained %@ic; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 862,479 bus; exports, 
1,757,427; stock, 3,844,505. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 71c; 
contract spot, 70c; No. 4, spot, 68%c; range 
of southern for week, 65@70c 

OATS—Up 2%@3c: demand and move- 
ment improving. Receipts, 186,767 bus; ex- 
ports, 100,000; stock, 183,681. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 49c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 48c, 

RYE—Jumped 6%c; movement and de- 
mand fine. Receipts, 671,034 bus; exports, 
273,817; stock, 1,057,907. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.20% 


NEW YORK, APRIL 22 


FLOUR—A very jumpy wheat market, 
with substantial advancing tendencies, kept 
flour buyers out of the market. It is 
thought, however, as stocks are so low, buy- 
ing must begin soon. Export business on 
first and second clears fairly good. Price 
levels range 40@60c above last week. Quo- 
tations: first spring patents, $9.25@10.40; 
standard patents, $8@8.50; first clears, $6@ 
6.75; soft winter straights, $6.50@6.75; hard 
winter straights, $7.50@8; first clears, $6@ 
6.75; rye, $6@6.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 
206,017 bbls, 

WHEAT—Strong, advancing market felt 
to be purely speculative, as every attempt 
of shorts to cover seemed to send prices 
higher. Actual export business light. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.56; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.56; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.60%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.46%. Re- 
ceipts, 530,600 bus. 

CORN—Market rather inactive; only slight 
changes in prices. Light receipts at pri- 
mary points. Little demand for either do- 
mestic or export. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
79c; No. 2 mixed, 78%c; No. 2 white, 79c. 
Receipts, 221,200 bus. 

OATS—Followed wheat and corn, show- 
ing firmness in price on light sales. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 48%c; No. 3 white, 
47c; No. 4 white, 45%c. Receipts, 648,000 
bus. 








Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—  -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
April 19... 159 198 90 111 125 104 
April 20... 57 136 41 28 163 188 
April 21... 174 282 58 24 197 80 
April 22... 122 399 59 564 208 168 
April 24... 207 279 96 53 «166 99 
April 25... 120 117 59 83 249 256 


839 1,411 403 353 1,108 895 


MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 25 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 








Totals 





April 25 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
REET CER ETE $8.40@9.05 $8.20@8.40 
Standard patent ...... 8.25@8.45 7.70@7.90 
Second patent ........ 7.95@8.05 7.35@7.60 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.65@6.15 5.20@6.10 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.25 3.75@4.10 
*140-1b jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b., Minneapolis, today (April 25), 
in jute, were: 


April 25 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $7.45@7.50 $7.75 @7.85 
Durum flour ......... 5.75@5.90 6.75@7.10 
CUBE cc cesccesccccesce -@4.20 4.25@4.40 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


April 29... ...... 259,155 234,155 371,210 
April 22... 184,045 226,170. 234,940 371,535 
April 15... 230,110 258,160 215,950 381,565 
April 8... 259,350 264,360 197,745 392,045 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 Hie 1920 1919 


April 29... ...... 5,115 2,995 42,130 
April 22... 2,275 5,310 5,410 57,715 
April 15... 2,570 1,485 2,345 9,115 
April 8... 4,270 7,906 ....+. 29,670 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Feb. 18. 63 70,315 198,315 164,085 695 <6 
Feb, 25. 63 70,315 177,115 163,665 «+. 1,765 
Mch, 4.. 63 70,315 180,490 151,230 4,035 1,430 
Mch, 11. 63 70,315 204,125 172,415 1,385 675 
Mch. 18. 63 70,315 199,180 176,120 eee — 
Mch, 25. 63 70,315 201,400 207,225 355 2,215 
April 1. 63 70,315 162,775 194,085 eee 505 
April 8. 63 69,315 172,320 149,805 ete bos 
April 15 60 67,665 162,995 171,335 335 715 
April 22 53 54,175 141,775 126,235 we ues 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (April 25), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 
April 25 
«eee + @24.00 $16.00@16.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@24.50 15.50@16.00 
Flour middlings... 27.00@28.00 .....@21.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@34.00 25.00@26.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $23.00 @23.25 


Year ago 
Ree z 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 23.50@23.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.00@24.25 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 21.00@22.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........+. 1.90@ 1.95 
VO BOGT, WRMS® ccccccccccecse 6.15@ 6.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 4.00@ 4.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.50@ 7.60 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 7.40@ -7.50 
TROBE GREWF® 2 ccc ccccccesecceee «++ @2.32% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. @ 5.00 


Elevator screenings,common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning.. ‘ 

Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. A 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10. 00@14. 00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® ............. . - @51.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 


bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Apel - 38. «040 $1.61% @1.68% $1.59% @1.62% 
April 20 ..... 1.60% @1.665% 1.58% @1.61% 
BBOE Sh. ccces 1.64 @1.70 1.62 @1.65 
April 22 ..... 1.67% @1.73% 1.65% @1.68% 
April 24 ..... 1.65% @1.70% 1.63%@1.65% 
April 25 ..... 1.63% @1.68% 1.61% @1.63% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
April 19 ..... $1.57% @1.64% $1.55% @1.59% 
April 236 ..... 1.565% @1.635%% 1.545% @1.58% 
SOT BE iw ccce 1.60 @1.67 1.58 @1.62 
ADP BB ..c- 1.63% @1.70% 1.61% @1.65% 
April 24 ..... 1.61% @1.67% 1.59% @1.62% 
April 25 ..... 1.59% @1.65% 1.57% @1.60% 
April May July April May July 
|. Ae: $1.51% $1.40% 22..... $1.57% $1.47% 
BO. c.0% 1.505 1.40% 24..... 1.54% 1.44% 
Bbcivces 1.54 1.44% 25..... 1.53% 1.43% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: ‘ 
April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
18. 51% @52% 33% @34% 97% @ 97% 51@63 
19. 53% @54% 34% @35% 98%@ 99% 51@63 
20. 583% @54% 34% @35% 99% @100% 51@63 
21. 53% @54% 35% @35% 101% @102% 51@63 
22. 54% @54% 35% @36% 103% @104% 52@63 
24. 54 @55 35% @36% 102%@103 52@63 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 23 

April 22 April 15 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,040,640 1,189,480 1,973,400 
Flour, bbls ...... 21,734 10,473 21,885 
Millstuff, tons ... 873 613 550 
Corm, BUS ..cccoe 120,650 127,470 88,320 
Oats, bus ....... 261,120 227,740 118,340 
Barley, bus ..... 116,480 144,560 127,680 
Rye, bus ........ 33,000 33,000 50,000 
Flaxseed, bus 60,180 32,000 74,750 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: April 23 

April 22 April 15 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 546,480 319,700 793,800 
Piewur, Wale ....-% 211,376 228,621 251,346 
Millstuff, tons 8,391 9,338 9,202 
Core, BES occcess 271,830 84,870 117,810 
Oats, bus ....... 600,650 481,110 262,480 
Barley, bus ..... 177,100 118,580 184,210 
Rye, BUS .cccccce 50,840 15,730 50,160 
Flaxseed, bus 15,800 13,200 17,360 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s —, 











pr. 23 Apr. 24 

April 22 April 16 atts 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,108 1,126 26 485 
No. 1 northern.. 56 57 9 80 
No. 2 northern.. 271 253 eee 1 
Others ..... +++. 4,363 4,439 3,004 6,816 
Totale .cccce. 5,799 5,874 3,040 7,382 
Im 1919 ....+.. 18,266 15,619 ..... «sees 
BM SORS wcccvcs 132 | rrr 
Em 2087 .ccocss 8,210 5) a ee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 23 Apr. 24 Apr. 25 
April 22 April 15 M921 1920 1919 
Corn ...1,965 2,186 327 14 
Oats ..20,684 21,109 9,115 2,210 1,610 


Barley .. 631 613 906 768 2,064 
Rye .... 64 1,022 26 4,417 6,716 
Flaxseed. 991 56° 1,017 27 68 


April 26, 1922 





FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mple— -———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


April 18...$2.68 2.67% 2.63 2.62 2.62 
April 19... 2.67% 2.67 2.64% 2.65% 2.64 
April 20... 2.73% 2.73% 2.69 2.68 2.68 
April 21... 2.77% 2.77 2.73% 2.72% 2.73% 
April 22... 2.81 2.80% 2.76 2.75 2.75 
April 24... 2.78% 2.78 2.74% 2.73% 2.73% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








co Receipts——, -——In store, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 60 75 28 991 1,017 27 
DOME. cccce 10 72 20 87 1,465 111 
Totals...... 70 147 48 1,078 2,482 138 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to April 
22, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—-Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 











Minneapolis ... 3,338 4,921 1,076 584 
Pee 2,671 3,149 3,077 2,169 
Totals ...ceve 5,909 8,070 4,153 2,753 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, April 25, in cents per 100 lbs: 





o——F rom. 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen. .... 32.00 .... 37.00 37.00 one 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
MeeiGast 2.20. 22.00 .... 383.00 .... re 
Bremen ..... S2.00 .cee 31.00 cece 21.00 
er WEE écee 6466 BHee rr 
ee BOWE cece c6se 6089 
Bergen ...... 28.00 .... 28.00 28.00 
Christiania .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger ... 28.00 .... 28.00 28.00 
Copenhagen .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
ee | ae ae 
DUNNE cc ccces BAGO o0+« SBS , 
Dundee ...... 20-22 e0ne @aec a's 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20. 00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Stockholm ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 ree 
Gothenburg .. 28.00 28. 00 28.00 28.00 
PEE. 00.4:6-6% 30.00 30.00 30.00 Tor 
Hamburg .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bordeaux .... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 er 
ae 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Marseilles .... 35.00 .... 35.00 35.00 


Helsingfors .. 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Genoa, Naples joy po «+++ 35.00 35.00 
ME 4.5.0 4.0:46,5% eoee e000" see 
BOGE scecsece 30.00 cece 20.00 


Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry.. 22.00 .... 22.00 


Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Newcastle ... 22.00 


Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
GS cccs GEE wees e600 eave ose 
.. ee 39.00 

emtmamptem.. BE.00 oss “sees c0ce 
a 28.00 .... 28.00 28.00 

Pirgeug ....... 33.50 <. 40% 9020 
oo eer 28.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














= ator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
c. ey 46 aces 4,301 1,176 438 ve 
eanidiiaans coee «4,348 119 26 70 
eee 1,286 168 85 ‘0 
Grain Growers 1,345 336 237 rT 
Fort William ... 995 120 114 53 
, TB vaseccccs 3,565 1,305 313 128 
North Western .. 511 85 136 oe 
Fert Arthur ..... 4,717 1,372 508 5S 
Gee. Gee's secece 1,796 620 152 215 
Sask. Co-op. .. 3,394 317 87 36 
Private elevators. 10,208 2,046 339 138 

WO tesences 33,365 7,664 2,433 698 
BOOP DEO cc cccsce 17,462 15,035 3,034 1,809 
Receipts _.4...... 1,083 257 34 10 
Lake shipments.. 1,638 281 109 67 
Rail shipments... 119 103 eee 14 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 206 Wo. 8 C. W....0. 1,021 
No. 1 northern. .4,964 No. 3 C. W...... 1,492 
No. 2 northern..3,661 Ex. 1 feed ..... 243 
No. 3 northern..5,980 1 feed ......... 537 
mk © wesreicase 2,368 2 feed ......... 420 
a saps acwnsd 1,015 Special bin ..... 244 
ee O aseseciax ys RBS.. CEROLS ccccccccs 1,660 
See 78 Private ........8,046 
DUPuM .....66s. 108 - 
WRENN ce tcacece 1 Total ..ccccees 7,664 
Special bin ..... 1,719 
GOMOD scccccses 3,029 
PREVA 00000055 10,208 

THAR) 2 crccee 33,365 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended April 
22, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected, out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 188 1,989 463 108 573 
PE 543 434 7 11 69 
Pacific ..... 757 6 248 12 

Totals ....1,488 2,429 470 367 654 


Prev. week.. 732 2,786 433 318 800 
Totals July 1- 
April*22.169,625 83,921 4,463 20,912 11,636 


Esthonia—Crops 
Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
BORR cscs anes 65.64% 4,690 ...4. 





1920.... 274 8,828 2.724 6,349 | 203 
1919.... 472 5,057 4.4738 7,702 236 
1916.... 549 6,074 6,668 ..... 358 
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April 26, 1922 
MISSOURI MILLERS MEET 


First Annual Convention of Soft Wheat As- 
sociation Is Held at St, Louis—Plans 
for Promoting Industry 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 20.—The first 
annual convention of the Missouri Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association was held in 
St. Louis at the Planters’ Hotel, Tues- 
day, April 18. Nearly 50 millers were 
in attendance, which, despite the fact 
that there are approximately 400 mills 
in the state, was considered a very fair 
representation of the membership. 

The meeting was called to order by A. 
C. Harter, Sedalia, acting president, who 
immediately asked O. F. Kelley, Boon- 
ville, to explain the purpose for which 
the organization was formed. Mr. Kelley 
went into this at some length. The ob- 
jects of the association can be briefly de- 
scribed by quoting the declaration from 
the application for membership blanks, 
which reads as follows: 

“The object of the association shall be 
to promote friendly relations among the 
members by means of stated meetings, 
and to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion relating to the purchase of raw ma- 
terial and the manufacture and cost of 
products. To standardize, so far as pos- 
sible, the business, and to encourage and 
promote the production of soft wheat 
flour in Missouri, further encouraging 
the consumption of this class of flour. 
To co-operate with producers for the 
improvement of quality and to encourage 
the increased production of pure soft 
red winter wheat in the state of Mis- 
souri.” 

Mr. Kelley explained that the state had 
been divided into four districts, each 
under ‘the supervision of a vice presi- 
dent, of which there are four in the as- 
sociation. It is proposed to hold meet- 
ings in these districts several times a 
year for the purpose of discussing mat- 
ters of purely local interest which would 
not necessarily be brought up at the 
annual conventions. The vice president 
will preside at these district meetings, 
and report to the headquarters of the 
association whatever action may have 
heen taken at such gatherings. 

Perhaps the most pertinent thought of 
the convention was sounded by Mr. Kel- 
ley in the conclusion of his remarks, 
when he explained that Missouri was the 
last soft winter wheat state to organize 
a millers’ association and that, since this 
has been accomplished, it is quite prob- 
able that an organization of all the soft 
wheat millers of the United States will 
soon be formed to look after the larger 
interests of this branch of the milling 
industry. 

D. L. Boyer, Mexico, secretary, stated 
that the association now had on hand 
$595, which is a very creditable showing 
for one so recently formed. Dues are 
assessed on a capacity basis. He ex- 
plained that the first activity of the 
association in behalf of its members had 
been to have representation at the grain 
grades hearing in Kansas City recently, 
and that an attempt had been made to 
have an order issued by state authorities 
for the purchase of nothing but Missouri 
flour for consumption in Missouri in- 
stitutions. 

William Cunning, representing the 
Missouri state bureau of markets, in a 
brief address outlined the activities of 
this bureau and offered to have its rep- 
resentatives go into any territory where 
requested and explain the operation of 
the federal grain grades to the grain 
producers of that section. 

Following the luncheon adjournment 
Bert H. Lang, vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis and 
formerly vice president of the United 
States Grain Corporation in charge of 
the St. Louis zone, congratulated the 
millers upon the formation of the asso- 
ciation, saying that the milling problems 
of today were too great to be success- 
fully carried by individuals. He quieted 
fears of carrying the association work 
too far and stated that, as long as the 
intent was good and the activities honest, 
there should be no apprehension as to 
the government interfering. 

Speaking of evils that had crept into 
the milling industry, he criticized con- 
Signment of flour and guaranteeing 
against price decline as most deplorable, 
and expressed the belief that no miller 
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could maintain such practices and sur- 
vive. 

The tendency of all classes of buyers 
to bulk their needs in one carload and 
buy as little of each commodity as pos- 
sible was spoken of by Mr. Lang, who 
advised millers to place themselves in a 
position to serve this demand rather than 
to try to force buyers to purchase in 
quantities other than their judgment dic- 
tated. 

Mr. Lang characterized the surplus 
barrel of flour as the most harmful in- 
fluence in the milling industry at present, 
and said that practically any price, no 
matter how low, was taken for it. He 
suggested that one of the achievements 
to which the association might well look 
forward was the establishment of a com- 
pany whereby this surplus flour could 
be shipped to one point, blended, and 
sold at a profit to the miller who orig- 
inally ground it, rather than to some 
outside concern. 

In closing his remarks he touched upon 
the necessity of enlarging the domestic 
market, in view of the fact that all indi- 
cations pointed rather to a smaller ex- 
port trade than to an increase in this 
business. He added that the only . pos- 
sible way of gaining this objective was 
by an extensive advertising campaign. 

Claude A. Morton, of Morton & Co., 
St. Louis grain merchants, talked on pro- 
posed changes in federal grain stand- 
ards. His remarks were followed by a 
general discussion of this subject. 

The latter part of the meeting was 
given over to a consideration of means 
for increasing the consumption of soft 
wheat flour and to ascertaining the points 
of superiority of this flour over the hard 
winter wheat product, the data to be 
used in advertising. W. J. Anderson, 
of the Boone County Mill & Elevator 
Co., Columbia, suggested that the only 
medium for furthering the use of soft 
wheat flour was for millers to establish 
bakeshops, if necessary, where nothin 
but soft wheat flour would be used. 
Points brought out in discussing the mer- 
its of soft wheat flour as compared with 
the hard wheat commodity included that 
of its being more nutritious, not con- 
taining so much water, and possessing a 
finer texture and flavor. 

The meeting was adjourned with the 
election of permanent officers, as fol- 
lows: president, George Wolff, Jr., New 
Haven; first vice president, W. B. Dun- 
woody, Joplin; second vice president, H. 
S. Rigdon, Chaffee; third vice president, 
O. F. Kelley, Booneville; fourth vice 
president, H. J. Duller, Jr., Chamois; 
treasurer, W. W. Pollock, Mexico. The 
two members at large of the board of 
managers, which includes in its member- 
ship the foregoing officers, are J. I. Car- 
ter, Hannibal, and A. C. Harter, Se- 


dalia. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR BUYING 

Cuicaco, Int., April 22.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, will open bids at 11 a.m. on May 
5 for furnishing it with quantities of 
hard and soft wheat flour. Bids are to 
be submitted on the basis of price per 
pound, and not per barrel or sack, and 
should be given for both f.o.b. mill and 
destination. Delivery, in new single cot- 
ton 98’s, is to commence immediately 
after the awards are made, and to be 
completed by June 15. 

Amounts, in | ge sem required by the 
government, and places of delivery, are 
as follows: hard wheat flour, 49,980, 
Plattsburg (N. Y.) Barracks; 249,998, 
Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Texas; 
150,038, Camp Travis, San Antonio, Tex- 
as; 125,048, Fort Riley, Kansas; 200,018, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; 190,022, Fort 
Sill, Okla; 4,018, Fort Reno, Okla; 59,- 
976, Jefferson Barracks, Mo; 240,002, 
Camp Knox, Ky; 400,036, Camp Ben- 
ning, Columbus, Ga; 299,978, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga; 79,968, Fitzsimmons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Bunell, Colo; 24,990, Fort 
Logan, Colo; 29,988, Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyo; 24,990, Fort Crook, Neb; 5,978, 
Fort Robinson, Neb; 49,980, Fort Thom- 
as, Newport, Ky; 64,974, St. Louis Gen- 
eral Intermediate Depot; 200,018, Camp 
Devene, Mass. Soft wheat flour, 49,980, 
Plattsburg (N. Y.) Barracks. 

V. P. Wiis. 
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Designs for the betterment of the 
cities in which we live appear to be 
based upon the assumption that pedes- 
trians will soon be extinct. Wide and 
beautiful streets are planned but no 
provision made for the increasing prob- 
lem of the pedestrian and the street- 
crossing. 

Some Utopian has suggested that side- 
walks be raised to a second-story level 
and bridged at crossings, but his plans 
have apparently received no serious con- 
sideration. Traffic regulation being in- 
sufficient for safeguarding the public, the 
tunnel at the crossing seems to be the 
only alternative to the bridge. 

* - 


The following letter has been received 
from Capt. Fred A. Bill of St. Paul. 
Capt. Bill is one of the oldest steamboat 
men on the Upper Mississippi and an 
authority on its navigation: 

Dear Sir: Please accept thanks for 
the clipping of the “Notebook” article on 
the revival of navigation on the Missis- 
sippi River. To my notion you have the 
situation correctly sized. 

You might well say that the boats con- 
structed at Stillwater would be of no use 
above St. Louis and mighty little use 
above Cairo. 

Recently an article has appeared in 
the Journal—April 16—telling how all 
powerful the boats are and what tonnage 
they can push, ete. All of which no one 
denies, but what good is a 9 ft. tow in 


- a 5 ft. river? 


Sincerely yours, 


April 20. Frep A. Brit. 


aa * 

Few national events have inspired the 
interest which was manifest in connec- 
tion with the intended marriage of the 
Widow Zander and Uncle Bim on April 


thirteenth. But the widow herself had 
spilled the beans on the day before by 
leaving her diary in the automobile where 
it was found by Uncle Bim. The things 
she said about Uncle Bim were rather 
hard. Uncle Bim instead of presenting 
himself at the church for the wedding 
took a long ride in the country. At the 
church the bride-elect and the wedding 
guests waited in vain. As Andy Gump 
said, it was a great day for little Chester. 

Uncle Bim in spite of his great wealth 
was a broken hearted man, and the 
Widow Zander was broken hearted and 
bankrupt as well. The bills she had con- 
tracted were payable on the fifteenth of 
the month. On the seventeenth the side- 
walk in front of her house was block- 
aded with bill-collectors. One man held 
his finger on the door bell. “Either the 
battery or my finger will give out,” he 
is reported to have said. Of course the 
Widow Zander had it coming to her be- 
cause she only cared for Uncle Bim’s 
money. Her ex-swain, Carlos, under- 
stood his “Toots,” as he called her. 
Carlos was careful to keep his feet out 
of the bear-trap. 

Andy Gump and Min got back their 
wedding present all right. It was a 
punch bowl which the dealer had been 
unable to sell. But Andy hadn’t the 
nerve to take it back to the dealer. 

The foregoing is familiar history, but 
the Notebook herewith presents a repro- 
duction of a hitherto unpublished inci- 
dent in the home life of the Gumps; the 
original drawing having been received by 
Mr. Robert T. Beatty from Mr. Sidney 
Smith, the artist. Andy’s appreciation 
of The Northwestern Miller needs no 
comment. When Uncle Bim finds it he 
will be ever so glad and perhaps forget 
some of the troubles he has accumulated. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dotvrn, Mrxy., April 24.—The flour 
market last week was again a drifting 
affair, with a noticeable lack of interest 
and little evidence of. pressing orders. 
Buyers who were in need of supplies 
took them only in a retail way, and 
others showed no disposition to consider 
new commitments. The higher wheat 
market had no effect in stimulating de- 
mand, Many users still believe that 
prices will react and let them get in on 
a better basis. With this feeling existing 
there is little hope for sharp improve- 
ment in business. 

Patents were advanced 25c bbl last 
week. Demand for durum flour was fair, 
and a satisfactory volume of orders was 
booked. The advance in wheat brought 
a moderate amount of buying, the pur- 
chasers evidently fearing that the up- 
turn would continue. 

Rye flour refused to get out of its 
rut. Aside from a few local sales, busi- 
ness was at a standstill. A good export 
demand for rye has strengthened the 
price position. 

Millfeed was firm and stronger, with 
bran especially attractive and wanted 
for prompt shipment. There were orders 
in the market, but the mills had little 
or nothing to sell. They are working to 
get out bookings on the first boats to 
fill contracts in the East. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week 61 
Last week 30 
Year ago 21 
Two years ago 16 


OPENING OF NAVIGATION 

The formal opening of navigation, 
which is fixed by the-arrival of the first 
boat from Lake Erie, took place April 
21, when the Peter Reiss came into Du- 
luth-Superior harbor. Local navigation 
had opened prior to that, for the Philip 
Minch left here April 18 light for Fort 
William to load a cargo of grain for de- 
livery to a lower lake port. April 22 the 
Glencairn arrived from Fort William 
with 95,349 bus flaxseed consigned to 
local and Minneapolis interests. 

The steamer W. J. Connors is taking 
on a load of flour and feed this week, 
and will be the first package freight boat 
to leave. The Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration will start its boats westbound 
this week. 

A fleet of boats is held up by the ice 
at Whitefish Point; for nearly a week 
they have been unable to move, but are 
now under way again. Many of them 
are chartered to take grain, and this will 
stimulate activity in loading. 


NOTES 


The Duluth Universal mill will be shut 
down for a few days, undergoing repairs. 


Duluth mills are loading a boat with 
flour and feed today for shipment to the 
jast the latter part of the week. 

Wheat to the amount of 136,000 bus 
was loaded out by elevators last week, 
and shipped to points in the state and 
elsewhere. 

S: J. McCaull, E. L. Pierce, H. A. 
Murphy, Jr., of Minneapolis, and M. 
Cohen, of New York, were on ’change 
this morning. 

A. L. Goodman, of the Duluth Univer- 
sal Milling Co., attended the meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation at Chi- 
cago last week. 

Nelson Yoke, formerly of Duluth, is 
now representative for the Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co. in the Pennsylvania 
district, with headquarters at Lancaster. 

New crop delivery in spring and durum 
wheat, the September future, has been 
opened by the posting of bid and asked 
prices, but no trades have been made 
as yet. 

Wheat that was shipped here “from 
Minneapolis earlier in the year to be 
sent east by boat was returned to Minne- 
apolis last week. Changes in market 
conditions and in the supplies available 
made this move profitable. 

The water rate for wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 214,@24%c bu, the exact rate 
depending upon the urgency of the need 
of shippers for room. Late last week 
some tonrage was reported as placed at 
2%c, which is the lowest figure of the 
season. r 
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Receipts of rye last week were main- 
ly applied on sales previously made and 
little came onto the market. A leadin 
house picked up everything offered, 
it will go for shipment. The loading of 
boats will begin this week, and consider- 
able tonnage has been lined up for rye 
for immediate or close shipment. 


Some of the elevators are well filled 
with grain, although the capacity here is 
only about two thirds taken. One eleva- 
tor company that has been a ssive in 
the buying of durum wheat has reached 
its capacity. Buying of cash grain has 
been scattered, and on a limited scale. 
No. 2 amber held at 5@12c over- May, 
and No. 2 mixed at 4@10c under. Busi- 
ness in spring wheat was very light, of- 
ferings being slow. F. G. Cartson. 





DEATH OF E. LOGOTHETTI 

Eugene Logothetti, who was with the 
Fleischmann Co. for 25 years, and most 
of that time as general agent in Chi- 
cago, died there on March 18, and was 
buried on March 20. : 

Mr. Logothetti retired from active 
service with the company about three 
years ago-on account of ill health, and 
his death came as the result of a general 
breakdown. He was 63 years old at the 
time of his death. 





BAKERY EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION 

Cuicaco, Int., April 20.—The enter- 
tainment committee for the exhibition to 
be held by the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association on the Municipal 
Pier, Chicago, the week of Sept. 11, has 
been appointed as follows: 

Chairman, J. I. Marshall, Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co; E. T. Clissold, Bak- 
ers’ Helper; S. E. Loveless, Freihofer 
Baking Co; Charles Paesch, Paesch bak- 
ery; Adolph H. Piper, Piper Baking Co; 
Eugene Lipp, Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion; Leighton Jones, Chapman & Smith 
Co; Jack Hines, Ward Baking Co; W. 
E. Long, W. E. Long Co; C. B. Mac- 
Dowell, Bakers Review; Arthur Bam- 
ford, Bakers Weekly; Arthur S. Purves, 
The Northwestern Miller; J. M. Living- 
ston, Livingston Baking Co; J. B. Ed- 
dington, Schulze Baking Co; William 
Bleier, Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins 
Co., Inc. V. P. WitiraMs. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to April 8, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Flour production, bbls— 
April 2-8 1,914 1,975 1,769 
June 26-April 8° 101,974 85,145 109,142 
Flour, July 1- 
April 8, bbls— 
Exports 
Imports 
Wheat, June 26. 
April 8, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .679,000 645,000 727,357 
184,642 230,130 97,760 
9,000 46,169 4,838 
458,883 383,133 507,780 





12,470 


++ 13,094 
5 1,276 


15,091 
85 


Wheat stocks, 
April 8, bus— 

At terminals 

At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 


19,894 
41,374 114,012 107,233 


38,101 46,664 




















HELP WANTED 








A GOOD-SIZED MINNESOTA MILLING 
organization has an opening for an ag- 
gressive salesman of proved ability to rep- 
resent it in eastern Pennsylvania; will 
consider only those who can show from 
past results their ability to sell and hold 
their trade. Address 485, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WE WANT A MAN WHO CAN RBALLY 
sell flour in Pennsylvania to the car-lot 
trade and has a record to prove it; we 
mill a high quality spring wheat flour well 
known throughout that state. Address 
465, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





MANAGER WANTED 


Winter wheat mill of 200 bbis 
capacity, also dealers in build- 
ers’ supplies, desires the services 
of a man capable of taking full 
charge of plant; will require a 
high grade man possessed of in- 
itiative, individuality and a 
worker. Give full details as to 
age, married or single, experi- 
ence, salary expected, refer- 
ences, etc., in first letter; should 
be in position to make some in- 
vestment; plant located in Ohio. 
Address 1001, care Northwestern 
Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 





MILL LOCATED ON NIAGARA FRON- 
tier, making high quality flour, wants four 
salesmen for New England; only experi- 
enced men living in New England, with 
ability to secure prices commensurate with 
quality, need apply; will pay salary, com- 
mission or salary and bonus; all replies 
confidential. Address “Quality,” 498, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN WANTED 


A spring wheat mill that spe- 
cializes in a quality product, but 
also manufactures ordinary 
grades for competitive purposes, 
wants a high grade, aggressive 
salesman for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory; wants a man 
with a following in the jobbing 
and family trades; none but ex- 
perienced and reliable men need 
apply; state salary expected and 
give references with applica- 
tion. Address 472, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





A NORTHWESTERN MILL, SPLENDIDLY 
located and making a quality flour, with a 
capacity of over 1,600 bbls per day, wants 
a thoroughly live salesman and district 
manager for western Pennsylvania; splen- 
did opportunity for the right man; don’t 
write unless you have a good record be- 
hind you and can sell flour; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter; all correspondence 
strictly confidential, Address 439, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED 
By large Kansas mill whose brands are well 
and favorably known, to cover eastern half 
Pennsylvania; must have a wide acquaint- 
ance with bakery trade; please give refer- 
ences in your reply; this is an exceptional 
opportunity for a live, energetic flour sales- 
man. Address 845, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—AN EXECUTIVE WITH A 
capital investment, to take complete 
charge of a 300-ton daily capacity mixed 
feed plant; investment desired to guar- 
antee the performance of duties and also 
to guarantee permanency of position; the 
business is well established, with high 
class brokerage connections and custom- 
ers; the plant is advantageously located 
in the dairy and stockfeeding section; 
through circumstances, the control of this 
company has passed to men unfamiliar 
with and not desirous of conducting the 
business; a salary commensurate with 
ability and investment will be paid; an 
excellent opportunity for the man big 
enough and financially able to handle the 
business. Address 495, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER OR WOULD CONSID- 
er position as second miller in larger mill; 
35 years’ experience in cereal and wheat 
mills, Address 477, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


April 26, 1922 


AS SECOND MILLER OR NIGHT MILLER 
in mill of any capacity by miller of ex- 
perience; can furnish good references, 
Address J. T. Carskaddon, Alva, Okla. 


YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED IN Ex- 
port grain business, wishes to connect in 
some capacity with a grain firm anywhere 
in Canada, United States or any foreign 
country.. Address 492, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








BY MILLWRIGHT SEEKING PERMA- 
nent position; have been employed by 
large mill several years; also experienced 
with electrical equipment; good refer- 
ences. Address 846, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD MILL- 
er in first-class mill; understand milling 
all kinds of wheat; open for position about 
harvest; married; can give good refer- 
ences or come on approval, Address 505, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH MANY YEARs’ 
experience, desires connection with good 
mill; preferably southern Wisconsin and 
adjacent territory; advise what you have 
to offer; references on request. Address 
483, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT OF VERY 
wide experience is open for position, any 
size mill from 1,000 to 5,000 bbis; strictly 
up to date in every detail pertaining to 
high class milling on any kind of wheat, 
also corn, Address 602, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY PRACTICAL MILLER AND MILL- 
wright; guarantee perfect satisfaction; 
mill must be large enough to pay fair 
salary; 28 years in milling; best of refer- 
ences; if your mill is not giving No. 1 
results, call on me. Address 507, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN, 
as manager of medium sized mill, as- 
sistant manager or assistant sales man- 
ager of large mill; Nebraska or Kansas 
preferred; can furnish best of references 
as to ability and character; 14 years’ mill- 
ing and grain experience. Address 490, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN 
as accountant, auditor, assistant manager, 
assistant sales manager; has had exten- 
sive experience in both northwestern and 
southwestern milling and can _ furnish 
highest references as to ability and char- 
acter; age 32 years; married. Address 
504, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








YOUNG FLOUR SALESMAN WITH ABIL- 
ity and character desires California or 
southwestern territory to represent Kansas 
or spring wheat mill; have had four years’ 
experience selling in New York and Penn- 
sylvania and can furnish highest refer- 
ences; age 27 and at present employed; 
can travel continuously. Address 496, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AVAILABLE—MARRIED MAN OF 35 AND 
of unquestionable character, who has 
grown up, and is now officially connected, 
with one of the leading and largest mills 
of the Southwest, desires change; solicits 
correspondence from mills located in 
southern Kansas or Missouri, or state of 
Oklahoma or Texas, who want producer 
of highest type. Address 839, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





WANTED—JOB AS ASSISTANT SALES 
manager or as manager of branch or small 
mill; have had 10 years’ experience in 
mill offices and can give satisfactory ref- 
erences; now employed, and have been 
with present employers for past eight 
years, but have good reasons for desiring 
change; can deliver the goods; what have 
you to offer? Address 844, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





PARTY WITH MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence as manager large flour mill in this 
country, also having travelled extensively 
and lived for years in European, South 
American and Asiatic countries, speaking 
five foreign languages, seeks executive 
position with milling company; also will- 
ing to manage export department at home 
or abroad. Address 447, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 600 Central Building, Seattle, 
Wash, 





SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 
success in developing large volume busi- 
ness on southwestern flour, sold on profit- 
able basis, for good reasons wishes to 
make change and wants to connect with 
Kansas hard wheat mill; advertiser has 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 460, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller 
in a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 493, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SALES MANAGER DESIRES TO MAKE 
change; 10 years’ experience; 29 years of 
age; married; have good reason for chang- 
ing and can furnish best of references. 
* Address 603, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 
or over; have had 18 years’ experience 
with both hard and soft wheat; can keep 
mill in good repair; western states pre- 
ferred. Address 470, .care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, - 











ry experience, ability, personality, 
acquaintance with trade, and all other 
qualifications to make success with any 
good mill; willing to work first year for 
nominal salary, future remuneration gov- 
erned by results; age 35, married, avail- 
able within 60 days. Address 497, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—400-BBL FLOUR MILL, ALSO 
elevator in connection, fully equipped, lo- 
cated at Fairmount, N. D., in good wheat 
country, on four lines of railroads; will 
sell for less than half value. Address 
Bank ‘of Osceola, Osceola, Wis. 


NEBRASKA MILL FOR SALE—300 BBLS 
flour; 75 bbls meal; located on Burlington 
railway; this property will be sold at pub- 
lic auction at 2 o’clock p.m., Wednesday, 
May 3, 1922, at the mill in Nebraska City, 
Neb; further information. furnished upon 
application. Address The Paul Schminke 
Co., Nebraska City, Neb. 
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Fee gpm FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR, FEED AND 
references saw mill, elevator 16,000 bus capacity, in 
kla. ¥ live town close to twin cities; everything FE 
: in first-class condition and contains mod- e - sing our SAXOLIN 
IN ExXx- ern equipment; terms easy. Address 466, 
sonnect in care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. P 
> ioreen COUNTRY LINE ELEVATORS best made with 
thwestern and mills for sale in Western Can- 
ada where millions of American dol- 
a lars are already safely and profit- V IC | OR 
PERMA- —_ ae nn sae i oy = 
loyed b rowne, elevator Broker, ra 
‘perienced Exchange, Winnipeg. Phosphate 
D refer- - 
thwestern FOR SALB OR ye ae FLOUR 
and feed mill in good southern Minnesota . m 
~ _ponvengueged farming country, in city of 7,000; water W 
- al power So steam plant; 11% gores end Victor Chemical ‘orks 
milling and three residences include in m ew Yor . Louis e 
ion about property; will sell all or part. Address Nashville Paper, Cotton and Jute Bags of All Kinds 
~ — 478, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
ress 505, | 
polis, | 
i MILLS WANTED e 
' YEARS’ ’ Wired 
ca fF Russell's Reports ti The Cleveland-Akron Bag C 
nsin‘and =f] WANTED 70 RENT—SMALL FLOUR | Whose Eaport Prices ht teal e Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. 
ae Dave : mill, vicinity of Twin Cities; nan have Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ress ’ good railway facilities. Address 488, care .) sat 
aneapolis. ; Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. — Ree and petess . 
Fy VERY : ss Can we assist you? MISSOURI VALLEY SACK CO. BUFFALO BAGCO. CHICAGO-DETROIT BAG CO. 
tion, any MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE Set Genses Howe, reorporaaed :; Sr. JosEpn, Mo. BurFato, N. Y. Gosuen, IND. 
; strictly . 
uining to 
Be rOR SALE—ONE NO. 2 COLUMBIA 
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MILL - scalper, $30; one Williford No. 2 three-roll = = 
sfaction: mill, rolls 10 in eee. $45; one — pond IN |= : 
: puller complete, $90; one rope drive for =| = 
+ ll a ¢ grain elevator, sheaves, axles, complete, TRANSIT iE) . 
No. 1 $95; two No. 6 8-section 10 deep Plan- =| = 
i sifters, $150 each. Mills Machinery Ex- THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. | [5 3 
” ” 3 change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- Buffalo, N. Y. Z| : 
: apolis, , = 2 
E MAN, : we z 
nill, as- : = = 
es man- = = 
Kansas = 2 
Ps sat WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS E R N ST & E He N ST = « 
rs’ mill- covering loss or damage to grain, = i 
ess 490, x flour and mill products. Do not AUDITS - SYSTEMS - TAX SERVICE = : 
polis. ‘ overlook delay, shortage, decline in = = 
anc q market and deterioration § claims. OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY = = 
E MAN “We have an extensive organization CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND - = 
nanager, for handling these matters. Refer- TWENTY OTHER CITIES 4 = 
1 exten- ences: any Minneapolis bank or The = = 
ern and q Northwestern Miller. We are mem- = Hi 
furnish bers of the Grain Dealers’ National = wm 
1d char- ‘ Association and the Traffic Club of a : 
ona ""ais came RAU MILWAUKEE : : 
nea polis. b This service is furnished on a per- = = 
a centage basis; no collection—no pay. Flour Mill Appraisal = » 
A gga THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT Write to us for our Standard Fee = = 
Kansas F COMPANY, Proposition sent to you by mail. = = 
ir years’ 1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., RAU APPRAISAL COMPANY iE s 
— Minneapolis, Minn, Patton Building Milwaukee, Wis. i 
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‘96, care = FOR THE AGENE PROCESS = 
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st mills = a 
eft Where Profits Count MATURE YOUR FLOUR. 
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"North- HE STRONG-SCOTT FEED MILL enjoys the repu- = Tien full food value secured by a proper system of maturing is * 
tation today of being the one feed mill that millers can = causing millers everywhere to investigate this subject. . 
y = 
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r small feed grinding on a profitable basis. = = 
mace in L THE AGENE PROCESS . 
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— mill on the present market. E Nitrogen Oxide and the Chlorine Processes of maturing with the disad- = 
_ Te os . i= i — i q > 
If your feed mill isn’t all that it should be, send for our Ee vantages of neither and the cost is no greater : z 
— booklet “The Strong-Scott Feed Mill.” IF They find that Agene gives a better, permanent color—a finer loaf with - 
nsively E = improved texture—an absolute uniformity of result. : 
South E That’s why some of the largest mills in North America are using “The = 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











In what experts pronounce “America’s Finest Flouring Mills,” 
located on tide water with docking facilities for any steamer 
afloat, we manufacture from choicest Eastern Hard wheat and 
choicest of Western wheats, flours suitable for every purpose. 


We believe it will benefit you to keep in touch with us. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY 


Copgs: Western Union, Bentley's, Riverside 1901, ee he 


Cable Address: 
“ErEemco” Lieber’s, A B C 5th Edition 


Export and Domestic 
Hard and Soft 
Wheat Millers 


Mills Located in Washington, Montana 
and Idaho 


Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 














Centennial Mill Company 
Head Office: 503-506 Central Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 


We have Mills in the Wheatfields 


and Mills on Tidewater Cables, “CENTENNIAL,” All Codes 


Wasco Warehouse Milling: Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


THE DALLES, OREGON, U.S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 














SEATTLE FLOUR MILLS 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S. A. 


. 7 o ity, 2,000 B Is Dail 
Mill Located on Tidewater Cable y 1 Pane “HAMLOW,” Seattle 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barre! 
Oodes—ABO, 5th Eaition, Western Union 








KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 


Cable Address: “Kergif” PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
FLOUR MILLERS AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 
“LIBERTY pouneal (Soft Straight Flour) “VICTORY BELL” (Hard Straight Flour) 
p es, DEWAR & WEBB, 24-28 St. Mary Axe, London 





Repr 


Columbia River Milling Co. 


Millers of Blue-Stem Patent, Cracker and 
Pastry Flours 


Mis ilbur and Hartline, Washington Wilbur . Washington 








CROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Daily Capecity 
.700 Barrels 


69 Years of Progress 


SPERRY FLOUR (0. 4% grsxotseo 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Oregon’s Most Modern Mill 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Pocatello Flour Mills Company 
Lessee of Tur Pocatetto Mitume & Evevator Co. POCATELLO, IDAHO 


Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily Millers of high-grade soft wheat, biscuit and pastry flour. 
Robinson Code Also hard winter wheat flour, milled from Idaho wheat. 
Cable Address: “PomMECO” Wheat shippers. 














The Peacock Mill Co. 


FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 








Novelty Mill Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Soft Wheat Flours 
Blue-stem Patent, Cake, Pastry and Clears 











WHY MAKE YOUR OWN? 





HE OLYMPIC MILLS are con- 
tinually the choicest 
wheats from the Northwest into high 
grade flours, packed under these 
widely ee brands. 


Cable Address: “PoRTFLOUR” lis VRS tunuaalll | | 
Branch Offices: Memphis, Tennessee, 
San cisco, California. a APs COTTON BAGS 


Foreign Agencies: Henry Williams & Co & S 
Liverpool; Dunbar F meemntaae 


Brunswick 
Bros. Oo., Ltd., Alexandra Building, Hong 
Kong. Correspondence Solicited 








The amount of flour sold in wood has be- 
come so small that it is hardly worth white 
for mills to maintain cooper shops. 


S. . WELDON & CO. money and space can be. used to better 


WHOLESALE advantage. 


HY Why Not Buy Barrels Ready Made 
Grain Flour Millfeed Wo operate 5 shops making barrla, 
629 San Fernando Building eee ees Co all mills i a pe | 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. eastern states. foal mills in contral an 
ave you seen our SPROIAL bw te | 





ARREL mats = to’ 
staves and stee at is wifthoos | 














water proof. ler cory ‘or sample. 


LIBERTY FLOUR SALT 


Is of finest e. Does not harden 
or cake. Will not sift to bottom of 
flour. Write for particulars. 

THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. AKRON, O. Atianta, Ga. 





The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 
Nasby Bidg., 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





























